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INTRODUCTION 


There were no changes dunng the decade 1911 — 1921, in the external 
CHA^GES AFFEcriNo THE boundancs of the area administered by the Govern- 

Ce sus Okganisation ment of the Central Pro\nnces, which constitutes one 

terntonal unit for the purpose of the census organisation, and except for a 
rearrangement of the B^aghat, Bhandara and Nagpur distncts internal arrange- 
ments i\ere little disturbed This report therefore, as at the census of 191 1 , deals 
with the 18 British distncts of the Central Provinces, the four distncts of Berar, 
and the 15 Feudator}' States 


The decennial census of this Province vas taken for the sixth time on 
the night of the i8th March 1921, and a detailed account of the method 
of enumeration of the people and of the co ordination of the figures so obtained 
Mill be found in a separate report called the Census Administration Report 
' In dealing with a population containing over 95 per cent of illiterates, it is 
impossible to adopt the method, vhich obtains in many civilised countries, of 
calling upon the head of each household to fill in a form giving particulars of the 
inmates of his house on a particular night Indeed, the first difiicult) which 
confronts the authorities consists in determining vhat constitutes a house Ev'en 
in towns an orderlj row of habitations is seldom found, while in the country 
structures ranging from the supenor edifice of the v'lllage headman are mingled 
with ephemeral huts which form the habitation sometimes of cattle and sometimes 
of human beings The first step, therefore, is to number the houses, and care has 
to be taken that new structures, which may spring up like mushrooms in a night, 
are continually added to the list About 50 houses are then formed in a block 
under one enumerator w ho may even, if no literate resident can be found,' live at 
some little distance, and the blocks again are formed into circles under a Supervisor 
and the circles into charges under a Charge Supenntendent, the scale which 
experience has found to be most convenient being 1 2 blocks per circle and 
15 circles per charge In the Central Provnnees and Berar, rural areas are, for the 
purpose of administration, divided into the Revenue Inspectors’ Circles for the 
census, and the Revenue Inspector is invariably the Charge Supenntendent and 
his circle the charge Below the Rev'enue Inspector is the patToan, wno in the 
Central Provinces is in charge of a circle which makes a convenient census circle, 
while in Berar where the /i/i/roarr is generally a hereditary' official for a village, 
which will frequently be too small for a census circle, more or' less arbitrary 
divnsions of the census charge have to be made In both areas the Rev'enue 
Inspectors and pahsatts under the immediate superv'ision of that useful officer, the 
Tahsildar, form the backbone of the census organisation, and as many of them 
have cxpcnence of one or more censuses, they form an extremely' efficient staff 
Above the Revenue Inspectors come the Tahsildar, the 'Assistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner arid the Deputy Commissioner The last-named official 
may, it he can spare the time, take the whole of the census arrangements under 
his personal care, but he usually deputes one of his assistants as District Census 
Officer The ren aining assistants are responsible for the work m the portion of 
the distnct known as a Sub-division which is administered by them and in addition 
one or more of them may be put in charge of those portions of the operations, 
such as the railway census or the enumeration in large cities, fairs or industnal 
centres, which call for special supervision Each Sub-dmsion contains according 
to its sire one or more tahsils under a lahsildar, who, while the census operations 
are in progress, is continually on the move checking the actual work done and 
seeing that the Charge Supenntendents keep the lower census officials uo to the 
ni irk In addition to this, other tounng officials in a distnct are given a ‘Simple 
set of instructions, and asked to chock the enumeration in the places through 
which they pass It will thus be seen that the census organisation follows tlVat 
of the distnct very closely , and each official of the distnct staff has to supervase 
the census work of hi^ immediate official subord'nate and not only is he bv this 
means able to exert sufficient authonty to keep his subordinate*' up to the mark, 
hut practically the wliolc of the supervasion in rural areas is done wathout 
any extra co-it to Government by the di'-tnct officials on their ordinary rounds 
of dntv 


In many of the Feudatorv States one or two charges sufficed for the whole 
ot the State but m Bastar there were as many as 20 Where there is a regular 
land revenue sy^tcm as m the Bmtsh distncts, the revenue urts coinaded 
with those of the census Elsew here, arbitrary divasions similar to those the 
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preceding cenitu were fonncd and put under the vinous State officials. It was 
nere Dterate emnneratora were tometuDcs difficult to find, and it was occa 
fionally necessary to combrne two blocks under one cnamciator 


In orban areas the work is done through the mtimcipal aothontics tmder the 
m pemsiop of Gcrremment oSoals deputed for the ptirpoie If the tom b Urge 
enough it constitiites a separate charge The other ccnsos dmsjoia have to ^ 
Tnflri/* arburarilT though it a often possible to make the circle comctde with 
municipal ward under the irard memocr With a Urgtr proportion of Iterate* 
than m the country there was not the same difficuhy m obtaimng soffiaCTit literate 
enumerators from Govenunent and nmnicipa] servants perwoo^ officials and the 
general public. The total census ftafl for the Province was 95 830 Enoroerators 
8 770 Supcmsora and 68 q Charge Snpenntendents or m all 105 189 


The orgamsatMO of cermo divisions and staff occupied the hot weather and 
rams of 1920 but it is probable that an unMcessiiSf locg period was aDoired for 
these preparations, wtacb might be curtailed by abcit three roorths. Local opera 
tiocs began vitb tte houac'numbenng at the tnd of the rams the sopem s or s 
^ith the assistance of the enumerators. The stractmal definition of the houJe 
was again taVen m thrs Provmce, and was extended to the five Chbota Nagpur 
States which were transferred from Dengal nnor to the pevians censos at which 
the cpmwuitd/ Uim3j was tbeie taken as toe unit. The strucfural definition b 
generally more tmted to the habits of the mhabrtanls, and there a coosiderible 
adniimstratrve advanUge m retaining the definition lamifiaT to many of the 
staff from the preceding censos At the tune of house-numbering, the 
tapemsoT prepared a house-fist for fais circle sbowmg e v e ry bouse and nead 
of a family A copy of tba serred the enumerator as a block fist. The orcle 
register was then prepared, and aenred as a record lor the orcle orgiLtusatKni, 
xuhseqoest changes b.«*ng atered m it as they ocemred. The statisbcad mforma 
two faTfHafrMxl m the ciT^ regster was usM to check the aaoe of forms from 
Nagptir which bad prenacsly been roogbly cakulaled on the pcpulaboD of the 
p rer wB ceosua. 


Wtth tbelooing season m the cold weather of ipao-oi the bulk of the work 
m coopeefapn wflb the ceosus b^tn. Hoose-rTnmbera:^ was first checked, and 
co rrec te d where oeceuary und toe mnnerocs staff bad to be tramed 10 iti ranoos 
dntM^ Conferences were called at convenient centres by the ffiitnct oEBcctb 
and personal instruction on the spot was coatmoously given. S^eciaJ arrange- 
menti had to be made for fans railways the more unportait industrial con- 
cents and for any places where an mmsoally large conco ur ie of people might be 
expected. The operations were further compBcated by the famme cocdmocs pre 
valent over a large part of the Province, which, apart from the extra burden they 
threw on the datnet offical caused a considerable portioo of the popolace to leave 
then- homes m search of employroenL After the e uum erators had been 
thoroughly trained, tbev entered the jrarbcnlaia remincd to be grren m the census 
scbediSes having m most cases prepared them beiorehand on uank slips of paper 
The scbedules were ready about a month before the censta and they constituted 
the preEmmary record, winch cootmoed to be checked by every official who could 
be made availahle until the final n^^ of the census 


The final census was taken bexwceo 7 p. m. and midnight of the mght of 
March i8th winch was selected so thst the bgotof the moon would assst emmw- 
ratOTs m then- movement from bouse to bouse Each house was Tinted m turn 
and the preEmmary record was brought up-to-date by striking out and 

»irfri 4 ng the detailj re qui red for new-comcii The usual halting places w er e then 
searched for tr a TcJers and those who could not produce a pass ibowmg they had 
been cnamerated elscwbere were znebded fa the block m winch they were ftazod 
In spae of the large areas of w 3 d and country contained fa the Pronoce, 

h was nowhere found nec essa ry to omit the final emmertlioci, though it was taken 
during the day-time of tbc 16th, lytb or i8th March m certam tracts. 


As soon as the schedules were ready the ennro ei ators met at appointed 
places, and prepared statements showfag the number of the booses ind the popob 
two of their hkxdcs. The figures were then compiled by the sopemsor mto a 
s onm uT y for hb circle and taken to the charge who com p il e d a 

anniar snmmaiy for hs charge and sent ft to the distnet bead-qiiarteTi, where the 
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totals were added together and reported by telegraph Verj' elaborate arrange- 
ments were made beforehand for the collection of the totals at convenient cen- 
tres, and they worked with such success that it w'as possible to issue in the Froi - 
incial Gazette of March 26th — only eight days after the census— a statement show - 
ingthe population of the whole of the Central Provinces The totals of the Saran- 
garh State were collected so expeditiously that they were despatched at 
3-55 a m , within four hours of the completion of the schedules Raigarh State 
was the next to telegraph its figures at 6-30 am Up to midday of March 
19th, the totals of the Kaw'ardha, Nandgaon and Sakti States and of the Nar- 
singhpur district had been despatched and the Khairagarh, Makrai and Chhuikhadan 
States followed suit by the evening W ithin four days of the census, the totals of 
31 districts and states werereccncd Raipur and Akola were the last to telegraph 
their figures on March 25th 

The census staff of the Sarangarh state must be congratulated on the 
promptness and accuracy of their figures, in that, notwithstanding the expedi- 
tiousncss w ith w hich the figures w'ereTelegraphed, there w as an insignificant differ- 
ence of only 22 or 01 per cent in the pro\ isional and final figures 1 he difference 
inmost ol the districts and States dia not exceed 2 per cent, but it was most 
marked in Raipur(i 6 percent), Chanda ( 9 per cent), Khairagarh { 6 per cent) and 
Nagpur andYeotmal { 5 per cent) It did not, howe\er, exceed ( 02 per cent) for 
the Province as a whole 


From the preliminary stages of the census up to the taking of the final 

census the non-tooperation moienicnt ga^e rise to 
A•mTUD^ or riir Pudlic , i i , a ^ i 

considerable anxiclv As at the preceding census, 
enumerators W'erc asked to do their work out of public spirit and without any 
monetary reward It was, therefore, not difficult to persuade a number of them 
that a ready occasion for embarrassing Government had presented itself It was 
only tow ards the close of the operations that the leader of the mo^ ement announced 
that non-cooperation should not interfere w'lth the census, and as Mr 
Gandhi actually held a political meeting in Nagpur at the unusual hour of 
n pm on the census night, when it was important for the accurac\ of the 
census that the bulk of the population should remain in their houses, it can be 
imagined that the rank and file of his followers were passnch if notactueU 
hostile Arrangements were made beforehand for approximate figures to be ob- 
tained in the c\ent of any organised refusal togiie information, but such refusals were 
little in exidcncc The inhabitants of one nllagc in the Bhandara distriel insisted 
on describing themselves as non-cooperators in the occupational columns, and a 
few of the Nagpur Kostis or wea\ers, who, only a few days after the final /lay of 
the census, broke out into open not, declined to gne particulars of themsehes 
and their families In Kamptce the inhabitants 01 one mobatla dunng the preli- 
minary enumeration declined to answer questions, but they were ultimately won 
round by the distnct officials Tho pal'z.'arts of the Chhindwara and Chanda dis- 
tnets went on stnke shortly before the census dat but completed their census 
work under threat of the penalties of the Census Act In general the altitude 
of the public, in those places where political propaganda hostile to Go\i,mment 
wcr( most powerful, was more one of apathy than of actual hostilil\ , and the 
constant efforts of the distnCt officals were ncccssar\ to keep the census staff 
up to the mark As the work was \oluntaiw , prosecutions under the Census Act 
were kept as low aS possible and onh numbered 31 but the number of people 
who cither declined to aet as enumerator'^, or after agreeing to act ga\e somewhat 
transparent excuses for eeasing to do so, was considerable, and it was only bt 
pro\idinga liberal rcsene of enumerators that the final enumeration was ultiinateh 
earned out succesbfulK It ma\ , how c\cr, be doubted whether this would ha\c 
been posbible if the Census had been taken a few months later 

For the abstraction of the nformation in the schedules, two central offices were 
A.MKAunos AsnTvrttAT.o '-'onstituted— at Jubbulpore for the Hindi schedules 

and at Nagpur for the Marathi books The slip 
system of abstraction, which is undoubtedly supenor to the tick system, was again 
adopted Tlie only other system, whereby the tabukation is done' by means oT an 
ingenious Amencan clectneal niaciiine, would undoubtedly be much more costly 
.and lobS expeditious m India 1 he information in the schedules has to be 
transferred to specially prepared cards on which it is represented by a number of 
holes punclud therooiu The punching of the cards alone would probably tale as 
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long as the combmed operations of sEp copyrag, sorting and compHation by the 
present metbod- Once the cards are puDcned, the lystem works inth great 
rapsfity, and, where the mformatjon grren m the iciwdules a more detailed than 
a possible m India, the machiDes wiD tabulate a Urge number of taUes with 
expedition. For India, however where the ttandard oT education a low and it a 
necessary to mclode only the anaplest information m the schedules the b% 
system a maloubtedly the best as yet invented It was ongmahy intended to 
have tbe shp-copying done locaDy by the revenue sta 5 but tbe outbreak of 
famine and tbe consequent pressore of onfinaiy work on the staff pre ven ted tbe 
execntioo of tha plan Under tbe alm*system each entsy in tbe census 
schedules a copied out on to a sbp which denotes refigion by its colour and bears 
a symbol for civil coni&tion. \\ ith the use of abbrcmtions to denote terms of 
common occurrence tn the schedules an efficient copyat can turn oct more than 
600 ihps a day The copying of the slips occupied three months and a half and 
tbe staff employed at one bmc reached 597 The next process a that of 
sortmg each sorter was given two boxes for males and females contammg about 
,^00 000 shps and he sorted the tbps out mto bundles according to tbe mforma 
boo required for the table under preparabon and entered the resufts m tickets, 
which cotretponded m form mith the Impenal Tables As soon as tbe sorting 
for the earher tables was complete compilaboo of tbe mfonnation m the sorteni' 
tickets b^an, and prtxieetied ftrt fMSSu with the sortmg At Jubbulpore the work 
was retanfed by a number of unexpected obstacles Tbe office was at first ntualed 
m tbe temporary binldingB of tbe War Recnnbrig Orgamiatxia m hch had not been 
dismanticd. Tbe census staff however was (Mconlcnted, largely owmg to 
tbe distance of tbe office from tbe town ana after a good deal of grumbla^ went 
on strike during the hot weather The office was iben removed to tbe town. 
Unfortnaatdy m the middle of the nuns plague broke out m Jubbulpore with 
almost unprecedented vodence and the temporary staff fled in large numberB 
It was impossible to more else* here becaase of t« mk of spreading lofectwa, 
and tbe work had to proceed as best it coold until tbe disease abated. 

The Hindi popnlitiOD is oearfy tWKe as large as the Maiathi, and it would 
tberefere be adnsa^ m future to ure two Hmdi offices and one Marathi Ths 
would undoubtedly cuitaB the work and effect some saving m expenditure. As 
tt was tbe tabulation of the last Impenal Table was oot competed ontil thd close of 
August Mr Abdnl Khalique wbo held charge of toe Nagpur Abstraction 

Office throughout devoted anremitting care ana attention to the work of 
preparing the figures for final publication wbDe Mr T G Matangay who took 
charge of the Jubbulpore Office at very abort ncOce owmg to the illness of ha 
predecessor laboured bard to restore daciplme among a somewhat unruly staff 
and to complete tbe work expetfibously My admiiustraUve office onder tbe 
Hoad Clerk Mr V R Bhigwal woreed b^d and efficiently and contributed 
TnatenaHy to the success of the operabous. 

Id coochanon, I desire to place on record my sense of obngation to aH district 
officers whose efforts, m spite of the difficdbeg due to the TxrttiEty of pohbcal 
propaganda, and at a time when famine coixfitxws required tbcir constant care 
and attention, che erfu lly undertook tbe extra burden of work thrown onthec 
ihooiders by tbe organisation of the census. 
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OF THE 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

CHAPTER I 

Distnbution and Movement of the Population 


icf Description of the Province and its Boundaries 

The territory under the control of the Governor of the Central Provinces 
has an area of 131,000 square miles and a population of 
Area DEALT WITH nearly 16 million persons It is situated in the centre 

, of the Indian peninsula between latitudes i7°-47' and 224° 27' North and longi- 
tudes 76° and 84° East There w'as no change dunng the decade preceding 
the census in the boundaries of the area, which consists of 18 British distncts in 
the Central Provinces, the 4 Berar districts wrhich are leased out by His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and administered by the Central Provinces 
Government, and 15 Feudatory States clustered together in the south-east 
of the Province 

2 With the introduction of the reforms in India in the year 1919, the post 
of Chief Commissioner was abolished, and his administrative duties were entrusted 
to a Governor and Council As at last census, the Province is divided into 
five administrative divisions, each subject to the control of a Commissioner New 
tahsils have been formed in the Mandla, Chhindwara, Balaghat and Bilaspur 
districts, and the territory of the Bhandara and Balaghat distncts redistn- 
buled The net result is an increase of 4 tahsils in the Central Provinces 
districts At the previous census the Province was divided for statistical 
purposes into five natural divisions, which are retained at the present census. 
They are — 

(1) The Nerbudda valley division, which is mainly a wheat-grovnng tract 

situated in the basin formed by that nv'er and extending into the 
higher ground on either side , 

(2) The Maratha plain division, containing the wealthy cotton-growing 

plains of Berar and Nagpur terminated to the east by the rich 
nce-grovving valley of the Wainganga , 

(3) The Plateau division, containing that portion of the country known 

as the Highlands of Central India, where forests predominate in 
broken country and a still backward population earns its existence 
by cultivating the more fertile and low-lying ground , 

(4) The Chhatlisgarh plain division, consisting of a central rice-growing 

plain drained by the Mahanadi and stretching soutn nearlv to the 
Madras coast through the wild and almost unexplored territory 
of the Bastar State, and 

(5) The Chhota Nagpur States, which were transferred to the Province 

prior to the census of igi 1, and support a population physically 
and cthnicall} in many ways more akin to that of the Onya 
tracts to the eastward than to their neighbours in the plain of 
Chhattisgarh 

A more detafled description of these 5 divisions and of the administrative and. 
tcmtonal changes pnor to that year will be found tn the census report of 1911. 
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ArtA ^ptilaiion end dtnrUy 

3 The ttatistjcs of the are» and pMakUon of each dtstnct and itate are 

giTcn m IinperalTable* I and 1 1 whde Proriocial Table I 

TO tT TirTO. ^ found at the end of the Imperial Tables 

in Part II of this repMDit grroi figurea for smaller areas. Of the ieten tobiidiary 
tables at the end of Una chapter Number I shows density of population 
correlated mth water supply and the area under the mam crops, Norabers II 
111 VI and VII classify the population according to density Nnmber IV 
shows the rarutirn in nati^ popubtion. Number V compares the actual popda 
tion wuh that deduced from Tital statistics and Number VII gives atatiitici of 
booses. Ai the censua acbedulei were brought up to date on the night of the 
censns by the eichinon of absentees from and the addition of new-comers to 
the Fist already prepared the atatiniica giro the i$ ftcie and not the resident 
popolahon, except for the non-synchronoua area* which form les than 35 per 
cent of the Pronnee. It mutt be remembered that much of the non-syncbronooi 
area It ray thmly populated in fact 40 per cent of it conjists of foreit in the 
Chanda district with a population of 4 000 persona The mam sources of error 
wflj therefore be maccuracy in the preparation of the tchedoles, /lilurc to 
enumerate travellers failure to exclude trsveUem absent on the cen*c« night from 
the schedules and ibe failure to take into consideration changes occurring m 
Don irncbronout areas between the actoal date of enumentroo and the censua 
Aa only 9 per cent of the population has been classified a* urban and in the 
country the erumcrator would generally be able to 611 up the ichedoles from 
hii own knowledge without making hoase-to-houae enquiries the percentage of 
error anamg from incomplete sAeduIcs ui nMagDificaot E cept on railw^ 
whore special arrangemcnti were made for the enumeration of the traTeUmg 
public if the inhabitant of this Prosinco iraTel* by rnght, be puts up at a well 
defined baltmg place such as may be seen 10 almoit erery viOage on an 
established trade route and failure to enomerate him could only be due to 
culpable negligence on the part of the eoomerator The ncm-syDcbronooi tracts 
are usually rid and undeveloped oQenog few inducements to attract people 
from outside and many of tne inhabitants darmg the whole of their existence 
oeser stray 50 mQes from their bpmes the proportwo that change their 
retidaice donng a period of a few day* 15 for statistic^ purposes nil In towns 
the populiCioo IS far more mobile ana the eoomerator has not the tame knowledge 
of the mhabitantx of hs block thoogb be would be much more informed m thia 
respect than m a Europeao cotrotry he is generally however more acute 
than hiJ coofr^ in the country and with tbe mall proportioo which the orban 
population bean to the tot^ it may be uid with some coofidence that tbe 
Btatistict of population compare not uofavoorably in accuracy with those of 
other conntnos. 


4. Tbe Central Pronnees and Barar eiteod over 1310^3 square mfiei 
Sen \iT or ruTTVTK* or and contain 1^979660 persons, of which the Centra] 
AUA »ortfiAiiox. E^ormcea (Bnusb ifislncta) and Berar with a population 
of 13 gi3 760 occupy 99,876 square miles. Feudatory States form tbe remaining 
area of 31 176 square miles which is ratha less than one fourth of the total and 
have a population of 3066900 Tbe Central Pronnees in point of area comes 
sixth among the Pronneea in lodia and seventh m population. 


Tte UibaS ElaydM 

Arfvtla 

Eery* 


— SAV* 

- 


For tbe sake of oomponsoa the area and population of a number of other 

countries ire tabualt 
Atm. PoobUiu*. ed in tbo raargm 

The pressure of pope 
labon approximates 
to that m the lest 
derdoped parts of 
Sootbern Europe It 
B very considerably 
greata than that 
lonnd m America or 
*1^ Australia but does 

not approach that 

obtaining m the more populous parts of India or m otbdr onentnJ cooptrres Gke 

Egypt and Japan. 
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ProTincfS. 


< The Nappur division, with 22,760 square miles of territory, is the largest of the 
^ ^ ■ political divisions, and Berar, with 17,767, 

the smallest The Clihattisgarh division, 
ho\^ever, vsith 3,381,687 inhabitants, comes 
first in point of population, and the Ner- 
budda division comes last with 2,013,021. 
The average size and area of the admin- 
istrative divisions IS compared in the table 
in the margin with the corresponding 
divisions for other Provinces in India 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Punjab 

United Provinces 


Average ! 

Avers ge 

area 

population. 

13.354 

1,901,557 

15.363 

9,339,107 

16,632 

6,600,438 

2.1,708 

3.858,344 

21,639 

1,464,350 

19.97s 

2,782,352 

19,969 

4,137,00s 

10,649 

4,537.579 
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6 The mean density per square mile in the Central Provinces and Berar 

IS 122 persons comparative figures for other parts 
of India and some other counlnes are given in the 
marginal statement The greatest densitj of 154 
persons to the square mile is found in the cotton 
country of the Maratln plain division, and concen* 
irates particular!) in and around the cit) of Nagpur. 
The Nerbudda valle) comes next with 132 persons, 
and here again the cit) of Jubbulpore swells the 
densitv in its neighbourhood though Narsinghpur, 
which is largelv a rural district, is, apart from the 
influence of large towns, the most thief Iv populated 
The Chhattisgarh plain comes next wTh n mean 
density of 1 14, but the inclusion of the sparsely 
inhabited but extensive state of Bastar, which differs 
m ph}siC3l features from the plain countrv which it 
adjoins, has reduced the densitj from 150, which 
a truer index of the characteristics of the dmsion 
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The other dirmoM of the Prormce are more ipmdy inhabited, the Plateta 
(firtnet* recordiflg only 95 per aqoare mfle. wbOe the Chhot* Nictot State* 
dinxtcn bai a deoiity u (ov as 61 Apart mm the small state of Chaogbhakar 
vhere only 04 persons are found to the square nule, the state of Bastar vith 36 
IS tbe only area of any appreciahle sue where the mbshitants are so few am 
far betwe^ 

Venatxont tn ikt fofmUitcm Mi ^nma Ctnrusts 
7 At tbe Erst censns in the year i866 the popolahoo of tbe- 
DIAGRAM 

rvt iL 11 waso,o36 983 and by 

SJwnng ttie vortaSorri tiiKt ivn per jSys m ^ne of a 

Ihoutand erfihe popubhcmirrihe neturatDfVlSUns severe famme In 18^ 

it had men to 
9533534, As a 
resok of certun inter 
changes of termoty fn 
1905 wdb what uas 
then part of Bengal 
bat IS now inclnoW 
ni Bihar and Onssa, 
the adjusted fignres 
of popalaOoc m tbe 
Cent™ Provinces m 
iS7a were 8 651 7^ 
and to these ronst be- 
added a 937 654 per 
sons enmneralM ra 
Berar h 1867 The 
next ao years rvpre 
sent a cootuuKios 
penod of pios p e nty 
and mcreasing pope 
UtioQ, only set back 
by some years when 
scaraty nrevaded 
at tbe end of the eigbbes, calmnutmg m a very onbeaiLby year ra 1089 ^ 
at tbe tvo cestnses of t88/ aad 1891 increases were r e cor d ed in Berar 
of 30 and 8 4 per cent in the Central P^noces of 30 and 9 5 per cent and 
10 the Feodatory States of 49 and 33 per cent Dunng the next decade calamity 
begat calamity mth unexampled rapidity cidminatisg m the famine of 1900 
foilowii^ on sereie scaraty in the pronoos year This famine winch even 
DOT stands out so clearly m the minds of tbe mhabstants that events of that 
time are dated by tberr occurrence so many years before or after the big famine 
took a heavy toU of life, and at the census of 1901 the popnlabon had faDoi 
by 9 s per cent m tbe Central Provinces ifistncts by 5 m Berar and by 4 8 in 
tM Feodatory States. 

8. During the foUowmg decade tbe P fo r in ce recov er ed from the disasters 
of tbe preceding 10 years. Up to the harvest of 1907 there was no general &op 
falhire altbongh the nee crop Wed m the Wamganga valley m 1904-05 and in 
I9(K<£ m part of Cbbattisgarh and m the fonaer seaaon also the wheat crop 
m the north of the Province was considerably damaged by froat The penod 
however was marked by some extremely gooQ barvests those of t^-04 tod 
1906-07 bang partwajlarfy fine and tbe ^ects of the great famine msappeared. 
A set back boirever occorred m the foOowmg year owmg to tbe eariy cessation 
of the mortsoon bet thoagh distress sppeared tt was doe more to higfa prices 
than to adoal shortage of food stocks The remaining two years were ones of 
prosperity m spite of scattered epuiezDicf, aod at tbe cen s us of 1911 the popola 
tioo of the Provajce had Increased to 16,033 310 or by 17*9 per cent In times of 
•tress the abongmes and other hadrw^ tribes are the first to sofier and 
tbeh recovery b corres p oDdtngly quick. It is not therefore surprising that in 
the Feodatory States the population donng this period mcreasea by ^"8 
per cent. In Berar and tbe central Provinces tbe mcrease ihocgb not so 
xnaiked amoimied to ifo and 17*8 r espe c trrdy 
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9 The history of the agricultural and economic condition of the people 
Conditions subsequent during the decade 1911 21 IS one of considerable com* 

TO THE CENSUS OF ipii plcxity, aod had a marked effect on the census statistics 
For the first two years the crops gave a satisfactory outturn, but in the next 
year the total outturn was only 75 per cent of the normal, the rice countr)'' and 
the north of the Province being particularly affected 101914-15 the autumn 
harvest was again good, but wheat in the Nerbudda valley was disappointing, 
and the excellence of the cotton crop in the Maratha plain was counteracted 
by a slump in the price consequent on the outbreak of the war The next year 
was favourable, andT9i6-i7 particularly so, though cotton, which by now had risen 
to an unprecedented pnce, was much damaged by heavy rain which fell just 
before picking commenced Up to this point the high prices incidental to the w'ar 
coupled with favourable seasons had an undoubtedly beneficial effect on a province 
so largely dependent on agriculture There was, however, a setback in 
1917-18, when excessive ram during the monsoon caused much damage to the 
cotton and* ]uar in the west of the Province, while its absence during the 
winter months was inimical to the wheat n the north , and the total harvest was 
only estimated at a little more than three-fourths of the normal The next season 
opened with a favourable monsoon, and at the beginning of September a bumper 
crop seemed assured, but the rams ceased abruptly, resulting in widespread scarcity, 
an account of which will be found in the Financial Commissioner’s report on 
famine and scarcity in the year 1918-19, from which an extract is given below' — 

" The scarcity of igi8-ig was, as in all previous failures, due to the abrupt 
cessation of the rains in September igiS The earlj monsoon was, on the whole, well 
distributed, though a long break in the rains after the first week in July delajed khanf 
sowing and the transplantation of rice Up to the second week in September, all the 
khanf crops promised a heai-) outturn, but the monsoon then receded abruptly, and there 
was practically no rain until almost the end of November , as a result, the khanf crops 
deteriorated everywhere, though the outturn \aried largely from village to Milage in the 
same district, as local showe-s in September and October made enormous differences in 
the outturn The result was that, generally speaking, the khanf crops of the Central 
Prosinces and Berar taken together yielded less than half the normal crop 

Owing to the, prolonged drought, the land which had been prepared for rabi sowings 
hardened fast and it was impossible for the whole of the seed to be got into the ground 
The rabi area consequently shrank by more than 2^ million acres and was 30 per cent 
less than that of the prcMous \car, though, as a result of favourable winter rains, a normal 
wheat crop was obtained in the districts of Saugor, Damoh, Sconi, Hoshangafaad and 
Nagpur, and a bumper crop in Narsinghpur, and the ortly districts in which there was 
practically a failure of the rabi crops were Buldana and Ycotmal 

1 

Though the failure of crops was, in many parts of the Province, severe, the distress 
would certainly have not been so great as proved to be the case, but for two important 
causes, which aggravated the situation In the first place, the large export of grain in 
the previous years had exhausted the greater portion of the reserve stocks held in the 
province, with the result that prices had already reached what in previous times would 
liavc been considered a famine level The second cause was the senous outbreak of 
influenza, which had reduced thecarning power of the labouring classes and the resisting 
power of the agricultural classes These causes, coupled with the failure of the crops, 
produced distress, which in certain parts deepened into famine ” 

10 Distress was much aggravated by the appearance of the fatal influenza 
epidemic, which began in September 1918 and extended well into the next year 
The following passage taken from the official report written before the epidemic 
had entirely subsided indicates the seventy of the disaster 

"A fulminating epidemic such as this one is altogether without parallel in the records 
of the Province It appeared in two waves, the first of which occurred in July and was 
so mild that It does not appear to have penetrated into some of the distnets at all, 
■while in others it probably passed unnoticed and in only a few did it register its mark 
The second wave, however, which started late in September struck the Province Vvith 
lightning suddenness and violence, spreading rapidlv and leaving behind it a melancholy 
wake of decimated villages and destitute orphans Traces of the disease still exist (cSth 
of Tanuary tgio) in some of the remoter parts 

The total mortalitv attributable to influenza up to the 30th November is 790,820 
Practically all this occurred in the two months of October and November, and it amounts 
to 56 S3 per thousand of the population, taken as 13.916,308 according to the Census of 
1011 or to 5259 per thousand of the population deduced up to the 1st January 191S as 
»f>.037.=57 

A reference to previous heavy epidemic mortality in the Central Provanccs and Berar 
shows that the highest on record is that for cholera in the famine year 1900 The figure 
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U 60,144. besTlot recorded mortmlKj from all caaM ocaured m Uk proioo* 

fanuK jear 1897 wbea 797,31^ dcathf ware fuistored in tbo^ror The Infleeaj epUerai: 
ak>oe^ wbkb bu Bot ^ apeat t« force bu ptew ced caUoutyl two montba mbkb U 
pncticany equal to tbs total mortaQtjr for Um wbol of tbs moat dlautrooa funifiB year 
Tbs total plaj^ mortabty a]i>ce 1896 wben tbs first caasa oc c urred op t date u 
380^06 wbieb afiorda an tereadog comparlaon bstwees ibe rcnlti of ta jeara of 
plagas and a zsootba of iofioeoza. 

An analrais of tbe effecti of the epidemic which was pertictilaHy fatal to 
those ID ibe pnme of Bfe, rriU be foond in parajjiaph 15 Jt 13 infficient to state 
here that the deaths were ondoabiedljr much more nameroos than reported 
as the reporting agency broke down in places under the stress of the dnea^ 

The combination of high pnees influenza and faflaro of crops aggravated 
as It was bj heavy railway tramc m connection with tbe war and the inadeqnate 
supply of waggons produced a cntis which the Provmce weathered wnh a 
wonderful pouer of resistance Famine was declared m an area of laS^i 
et^uare miles with a popmlalran of millions, and scarcity m 38^333 square 
miles inhabited by mOlion persons 


11 Fortunately the folknnng year was oncof abundant harvests everywhere 
bat food stocks were depleted ana a 98 per cent crop broaght IrttJe redu^oQ m 
pnees, which now prwsed with nnaxampM severity partienlarly 00 the urban popn 
lation. With but toe abort space of one year in woicb to recuperate the monsoon 
again failed and ra 1 93031 famroe ws^ declared m q and scarcity m is dlstncts. 
Over the Province as a whole nearly to 000 square miles with a population of 
nearly minioTis were declared to be under famine, and 35 000 square miles with 
a populatioo of over 4! rnUbons under scarcity The fouowing extract from tbe 
famine report indicates tbe extent to which the agncultural popalatioti was aflected 
From this time ^eptenber 19SO) onwards, bovcver tb rain came to an abrupt 
top tad except for tfvw Cgfct tiiowvrt to oertalfl d tnos 0 foitbw rafo was recsirM 
asywbere tnxn October 910 t tbe toaer half of J nary 1901 Tbs renJt u 00 all 
prwh loos oaasioBS, was a severe ftihre f tbe kbanf bar^ Tb aoesoen rainfall VM 
4s reeba against tbe vtrage of 43*17 ocbes 
Tbe proloiged droegbt, coepled a tb tbe cuxeri e beal,>bardeDed tbe soil and eataed 
a great coatraetM of lbs ares sow wiib spring crops. Tbe total raid m sown wa* 
SO per eeot less tbma l 19 7« 8 Tbe want of ro o ts tare In tbe ml wbkb «M rescoes'bte 
for tb de cr e sis e to sowing, coopW with tbe abeence of all raJ till lUe > Jasaary 
prevested satwfactary geroloaaoo ea figbl sofia, and generaJ toll r of On rabi harrest 
resohed. Tbe oombi^ oaltim of both harvests over tb whole province amonnUd to 
oely es pe eexet of the ocraal crop against S 5 per reel to tb two scardty resn i^-oS 
sod 101^19. Tbe Jobbolpore od B«far dirtoMoe nB red tbe most. 1 Seoci od 
Uandla tbe coabioed oeitarn of ail nupe did ot exceed at per eeot (tbe aormai, while 
hi Ssogor loc f tbe districts of tbe I bbnlpore dlrurioo tbe comtoned i mlla rn ceeded 
35 pe cest of tb oorouL Is three dutncls of Ele ar tbe oaltsm was between t6 and sy 
per cest of tbe oormal and in the foorlb district ottlr fsebed 4oper cent. Other drvtokios 
wer more farottred, bet only IB comparison wltb tin wont afflkted tracts to tbe Ner 
bodda (Svisl tbe o ett orp was 47 per cent ol tbe nonnal I Cbbisdwara and 37 per cent 
h Beta! tbe Nsjjrpwr dinsfoo It acs 38 per crai to Bbaodara nd 43 per cent to Bato* 
gbat) while to the Cbhattlsgarb dl Won (bo oettarn to Drug was only 37 per cut of the 
normal and I Raiparj th most faroored diatrtd I tbe dlvin 0 did oot exce ed 51 pee cent, 
la only three dUtncti f tbe pronoce did tbe cottar ewch mere thaa 80 per 
cast I tbe oormaL Tbe crop fad re vras mcr aerioov than asy which baj o c ct ir Ted 
since 1899-1900 


The perfcctioo of rcTief meature* as a result of the ezpenettce gxioed from 
prewms ftmiues has to a large xtent mitigated the primary effect of famine on 
tbe popolatioo statutici. On tbe present occasoo famme was at its b«gbc 
when the cenxun was taVen_ and m consequence there was some abnormal nugraUon 
bat tbe report alraady quoted shows that it was cotnparatrvSy msigmScant 


**/aiw grsfUB — Tbe aeasoosl rooresients ( tobowr both witUa and from ootsid 
tbe prorince to aearcb of emptoyment, ere to tbe cotton pkbtog I Bcrar to tbe rabf 
harvesting i tbe ttorbodda aim ud th northeni dtotricta, aJM to tbe manganese or 
coal roln ev . In a rav o rn f ftalne these movementj are totonilGed, bat except for a 
■eoaaidertMe mth of porerty-Wncke laboarera from the Rewab ntat a d to Jem degree 
frees tha Fendate^ States tbera wa UtU dse to ebroolds to lbs year osdar revuloti. 
Tbe tomsb Iress Rewab, which took place early I 9JI at first proved zalber a serem 
•ttato oe the resoerces of ibe ] bbelpore dbtrict bet tbe ceweet works ad tbs railway 
cnustTnetJoe 5 Ibst aeigbboerbood wwre able t bsorb tbe greater ember 1 Dfiaspiir 
•oroe 4,000 Goads f oa tbe 5 gaj State cams nito the U ogeT and Katgfeara (absiis, 
whera taere than half of tbem are reported to hai settled down, especial] 7 la tbe Koeba 
Zaatodati. 
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" Emigration — Readiness to emigrate outside the province becomes each year more 
marked as the people go further and further afield in search of employment In the year 
under report the migration of Chhattisgarhis to Jamshedpur and the coal-fields of Bengal 
was greater than before, and some 35,000 to 40,000 persons are believed to have left 
the Chhattisgarh districts alone The influx into Jamshedpur and its neighbourhood was 
so great as to overstock the labour market numbers of the emigrants had to return without 
finding work, and some mortality resulted In future it will be necessarj' to provide some 
means of supplying the district authorities with prompt information as to the demand for 
labour in the iron works and mines in order that they may check emigration in good time. 
On the other hand, fewer coolies migrated to Assam than might have been expected, due 
to the depression in the tea industry, the numbers being 10,731 compared with 31,365 
in 1918-ig Of these, moreover, two thirds were residents of adjoining Native States and 
not of British India ” 

I 


AVlth the abnormal conditions prevailing in the decade, pnces and the 
p cost of living fluctuated widely While there is at 

RICES AND AGES preseut in this Province no official computation of the 


cost of living by means of index numbers, expenditure on food and clothing 
absorbs so large a portion of the incomes of the inhabitants that tjie tables 


given below give a very good companson of the cost of living and the trend of 
wages in a number of places to which they relate, which are typical of the 
conditions in various parts of the Province 
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In the rural area of the Amraoti district the rise in wages has failed to 
approximate to the increased cost of the staple food grain, and there is a 
marked difference both in 1918 and 1920 It must however be remembered that 
supply and demand have more effect on the pnce of labour in Berar than in the 
Central Provinces, and at times of scarcit} prices of food nse abnormally as it 
has to be imported from without In 1919 the wage curve is not far below the 
pnce curve, and will approximate to it w'Vh good seasons In Hoshangabad in 
the developed rural area the wage curve sags below the price curve, but follows 
its shape closely In Seoni the wage cun^e has actually overtaken the pnce 
curve, while in Bhandara It is not far below it at the end of the decade In 
Saugor wages have nsen appreciably, but have not been able to overtake the nse 
in pnces dbe to the famines, while in Raiour both in the developed and unde- 
veloped parts wages have fairly kept level with pnces, except in 1918 In 
Nagpur urban wages have undoubtedly moved against the labourer, and the same 
is the case to a lesser extent in Akola, where, however, during the earlier years of 
the decade pnces fell while the cost of labour remained the same In Jubbulpore 
and Saugor, except in times of famine, wages have fairly kept pace with pnces 

13 Some of the mam statistics connected with the matenal expansion 
Material expansiov of of the Province are given in the accompanying table — 

THE Province 



Rail borne tragic exclod 
ing treasnreand animals 



Length of 
roads 



Year 

■1 

Weight in 
maunds 

Vtlac in 
rupees 

Net cropped 
area 

in acres 

Land 

revenue 

demand 

Rs 

Meta 

lied 

Unme- 

tailed 

Length 
of rail 

in miles 

Migration 

to 

Assam 

jpil 12 

60,736,000 

36 59,31,000 

25,018,772 

1,8640,588 

34289 

4,623 

1,981 36 

5,710 

191a 13 

66,736,000 

3549,64,000 

24,6214352 

1.87.57.674 

3,360 

4,563 

1,981 36 

6,133 

1913 M 

74,738,000 

38,83,52,000 

24478,603 

1.90,65,180 

3402 

4 , 7 «S 

i 

2,10474 

11,072 

1914 'S 

56,493,000 

88,6443,000 

33,110,522 

i, 93 , 4 S.SSS 

3.565 

4,263 

2,241 88 

1 

1 

8,249 

19IS 16 ... 

70,283,000 ' 

35.5394.000^ 

25,418,770 

1,90,56,769 

3fi02 

4.240 

2 352 24 

4,63s 

1916-17 

7a 176,000 

38,29,774100 

25 2S6 730 

I 91,79 991 

i 

3,754 ! 

4,137 

2,352*24 

1,940 

1917 18 M 

63,156,000 

41,95,03,000 

24 234,085 

«^)S>So,8i3 

3.G71 

3,800 

M *9 77 

1,171 

1918-19 ... 

68,172,000 

47,27,15000 

23 , 251,379 

1.9S 56312 

3894 

4099 

! 

2 , 4 flS 52 

31,365 

1919 30 ~ 

65 , 930,000 

59,53 21,000 

236696S3 

=.00,574578 

4,112 

3,980 

3,42852 

17.2S1 

1930 31 

78,055000 

4776,61 000 

23,«39,“o5 

1419,94,001 

4.199 

3.902 

MaSsa 

10,731 


The nulwaj traffic dunng the decade would be a fair index of the trade of 
the Pro\’ince }earb} jear, were not the results obscured bj a number of unusual 
factors The outbreak of the war momcntanlj paralysed trade, and accounts 
for the sudden drop both m \aluc and in bulk. Subsequently the difficult) ansmg 
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trom tl= shortigE of namiy MooV .nd tio impoMiJifiT oj roplM^^lulo tho 
iJL vu m proi^ proveotod tho oxpMioo, -hii* "• 

Mt dBpUr^ m tbo lUtBtiM. A iTltem of prefon^ 
bookmg^hid to bo irstituted aod there it no doubt tbit if ficilitJM h*d bw 

S 35 o tho Bgotos doDog tho ™B.dfmmodUtdy.ftor.t.^d h,Tcbeoo 
coondoimbfT Jwducn. Ellorane gnm traffic occurred om^ to tbo fimiora^ 
t^TioMid igco-r. Mid thcfigotc. hAverettorc^ to th. nom.^ ^ 
cet cropped .S^aepend. lArgelj cm the ci.ractcr of tie ^oo brt tire fir^t 
the end ™ the decide refleett. n. .ddrUon to the r^t. of the t»o f.cmoe. 
a Li decrerae to coltiraboo due to the deermaUOD of the .^horal popuIrUon 
bv mfloenii Tbo extenron of commomcAtions by railway wu abruptly 
Lpped hr the outbreak of the .ar aod there ^ MtrerJ Mtbentea .bote 
comSlettoo Mdl .watte the proTBion of further radtraT tu.terral Slow but 
.teaSr propeeJ ha. been made in the conetniction of loada met.Ued tracU 
haraig tepliuod unraeialled one. orer a length of 900 milea 

IIL The rtMetn of regutrahon of mtal .t.tistic. ha. been fuDj dcKtfhed 
1 mpmigtaph of the ceneoe report of 191 1 and^ 

onfy neceaeary to indicate any clunges that have been 
mtroduced durtno the decade The method of regotratiim 1 ^ 

TiSreied ercepTlhal m town, horn tbo bcRmnine ol 19.0 death, of ch^ 
iiSer^ wear of ago hawi been Mib-dJaided into mnaUer age pejioda Some 
^ -^ /rThai hLn effected m tbo method of checking the ftaUatici by 
w tte Ta atuboo aJaff whose work eiitina a good 

‘.^"‘S^To tnTC.tL bu, the opnnon erpm-ed .9. ■ .till beli 
^ thalVherta. the reporting of actual oeeuneoee. a fanfy accOTate the 
fSl6«ion tlSe <l,iSL\b.cb caumrf death a T«7 i^oHhy 

ThTF^iHoty State, mtat, howerer be iraeepled, a. a penaal of be viry .man 

ioei^w 7 <je,Uis aspUyed in SubanTaTy Table V decDOo* 

For^ of the ptemmt cmia. bo.eTtt tie ^u.llca molt 

a*^" _^v m* tbe reportmg broke down hopelessly dnnnR the 

atJd for a penodTSSfym months begmnrag from September 
1918 the machmetr of regtftradon was out of gesx 

1. The Matement in the margio corapaiea the locie^ m the poptdatmn 
^ unce the laai census and tbe yruJ ataiBtJCS records. The 

^5j,oeeadueloiworeiKiia,matcmcymlhe rrtmrd 
a mt Kimj»n<»». o{ birth* aod death* and mimtioQ. The ntal suhsbea 

were uedcMbtedly affected by the tuBuenra epifcmie .ben m.ny death. 

^ Pvwtw. were not regiftered whDe the ftatutics of 

p-Lfw II 11 rT"^*^ -wew-^my migration were temporanJy dislocated owmg 

_ “tSJm to the famine (i) by the mflui from neigh 

boonug *tate» and pronncti mto the north 

T.tE] ^ fof ihe wheat baivcst of 

UboorerB who came m excepatotuDy large number*, and (*) by the exodus 
to the industrial centre* to the east from Cbhattiigirn of petty cultivator*, 
many of whom retureed to the fields id June ipaa when the ueit montoon 
broke. Of tbc wheat labourer* or as they are called 38857 were 

ennmeiated as hanug been bom outside the Pronnee 


16 The population of loii conUmod 749,985 imm grant* and if m 
assume that two-fifths hare <Eed oc a umfonn death-rate of 40 pw i 000 o^sny 
aco 000 win sumre Thu figure 1* pcobafalr below the mark becaw of the 
excessive morufity due to in^am and the fact that immigrants would be abore 
the average in age. As 609,563 iromigrauta wore etiomerated m 1931J there 
would be a balance of 159000, which would be the immbftr who immigrated 
during the decade A similar caJculatioo show* that the provinco has lost about 
106 000 by etrugratioo in tbe same penod and there it therefore the very “*’£® 
d icre^iiaiicy of about 390 000 between tbo popolalwn as it is and that which 
mighi be expected from a coBswieratJon of tbe recorded births and deaths and tbo 
faWe of rm migration. Thii a due to b great extent to defedire rcgiitrabon 
of death* at the time of tbe mfloenin optdomK and it »eem» probable that about 
one quartet of tbo total oumber of death* at that bme e*c*ped rogutraUon. 
A fuller discujnoo of the ftalmtcs of migration wiH be fotmd to Chapter III 
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Mortality due to particular diseases 




Cholera 

Small 

pox 

D3rsentery and 
Diarrhcsa 

Fever 

Plague. 

Influ- 

enza. 


Year 


Ratio 


Ratio 


Ratio 


Ratio 


Ratio 




Total 

per 

Total 

per 

Total 

per 

Total 

per 

Total 

per 

Total 




mille 


miUe 


mille. 


mille. 


mille 


191 1 


2,99s 

22 

i, 7'4 

12 

43.777 

31s 

234,489 

16 85 

27,938 

2 01 


Ipis 


34,313 

246 

4,556 

33 

58.825 

423 

270,162 

1941 

19,199 

13S 


1913 

1914 


15,286 

I 10 

6,416 

46 

34.660 

249 

195,534 

1405 

512 

04 



20,345 

I 46 

4,581 

33 

48.045 

3 45 

234.528 

1686 

096 

06 


J 9 >S 

ig \6 


S>66a 

41 

7 151 

oS 

46,122 

331 

237 «34 

1709 

20,264 

I 46 



39,20s 

aSa 

339 

02 

40,467 

2 91 

234785 

18 31 

28 629 

2 06 


1917 


691 

OS 

452 

03 

35483 

2 55 

226,204 

16 26 

48,036 

345 


1918 


3,351 

24 

a,i86 

16 

42,953 

302 

1,146,770 

82 41 

11.093 

8a 

914,830 

1919 


62,089 

446 

7.342 

53 

44,61a 

321 

304,742 

ai-go 

9.219 

66 

33,852 

1920 


3,491 

as 

2,176 

16 

30,281 

2 18 

146,276 

24 88 

14,374 

1 01 

1931 


58,331 

4 19 

1,787 

n 

43.486 

3 13 

327,930 

=3 57 

5.467 

39 

“ 


Total 

239,762 

1 7 

32,703 

2 

468,711 

34 

3 . 779,254 

2 7a 

185,627 

I 3 

948,682 


I'j In discussinjj the mortality from particular diseases, it must be borne 
in mind that the true cause of death is frequently not known, and that the report 
is made through the agency of an individual who cannot recognise any but the 
most distinctive diseases Even the deaths from influenza have to be * estimated 
from the departure from the normal of the figures under the comprehensive 
head of fever A certain degree of accuracy, however, can be attained in the 
case of easily recognised diseases like cholera, small-po\ and plague Cholera 
is sometimes confused with an irntant botiel complaint caused by the consump- 
tion of unsuitable food at the time of famine, but it is also a concomitant of 
famine, and is often due to the contraction and consequent fouling of the water 
supply at such times Deaths from this disease were therefore highest m 
ipigand igei, when the totals of 446 and 4 19 per mille ivere reached, as 
against a decennial average of i 3J In addition 1912 and 1916 were unhealthy 
years, while in 1917 the exceptionally low figure of 05 per mille was returned 
Small pox. IS sometimes confused with chicken pox, as the vernacular term for 
both disease? is the same, but, as the latter complaint accounts for few deaths, the 
disturbance of the statistics from this cause will be small The average decennial 
dcatn-rate from small-pox was 22 per mille, and the most senous epidemics 
occurred in 1913 and 1919 The most sev'ere outbreak of plague occurred in 
1917, when 48,036 persons succumbed, giving a death-rate of 3 4^ per thousand 
Other years of high mortality were 1916, 1911 and 1915 In spite of the local 
intensity of outbreaks, mortality from this cause taken over the Province as a 
whole IS not V or) high when compared with that due to other diseases, and 
it appears that, with the spread of inoculation and the increased readiness of the 
inhabitants to vacate infected areas at the earliest opportunity, the virulence of the 
epidemic is subsiding The statistics of deaths by fever, as has been stated, are 
notonously unreliable The returns under this head, however, give a general indica- 

tion of the popular health during the ) ear 1 he feature of the statistics, apart from 
the hcavj mortalitv due to influenza in 191S, is the increase in the deaths subsequent 
to that V car This ma) be due to general loss of vitaht), and the unfavourable 
cfTcct of the epidemic on the age constitution of the oeople 


iS Now that the general factors b} whicn the growth and movement of 
\.MVT.o^.sro^-t^T.o^ population IS determined, 1 iave been set forth, I 

proceed to examine their effect on the distribution of the 
population during the decade The variations prior to the vear 1911 have 
alreadv been anal) sed in previous census reports, and the discussion vdl there- 
fore be confined to changes subsequent to that} car It will be convenient to 
examine the alterations bv natural divasions and the areas into which thev are 
sub divined befo'c proceeding to summarise the results for the Province. ^ 
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Nerbudda Valley DivWoii 



19. The ralJflT of ihe Nerijoddji n»cT wbch flcrtre westKtrd throagb the 
Jabtralpore Ncmn^hpur Hoehir^badand Nimar dutrictt baa long been uxnoQs 
far Its fertSe allirnaJ toil *oJ the crceDeot wheat crop it prodocw. The diraton, 
howerer 1I50 uKludes to tho oortb the two datncU of Saogor and Damob 
wbch are ^tutted on the border of the Uaiwa or YlndhTan plateau at an 
arerage boght of g ocxd feet abore #ea level wbdo m the extreme west portioos 
of tbe Nimar dutnct are more closdy allied to the Maratha plam cocntry 

The population figures of tho dittncta of th? Nerbudda valley dmawn are 
T wmiA utTxtTcu obscured to a certain extent by tho presence of large 
nni&ben of labourm kmown ai (AnijkaroJ who ahre 
moTing from place to place at tho tune of tbe wheat harvest At the census 
of ipir which was taken fi days earlier in March this disturbing factor 
was not present to tbe aatno extent as the wheat harvest that year was alate one. 
Instmcbons nere istned to the census s taff that the word riai/Aara should be 
entered m the census schedules againtt all auch persons and the infonnation 
was collected m the census offices. It is exhibited m tbe table given below — 
TaA/s skrmiMf iki Umperarj mffvrmtnfdf tshour for iko vbtsi krretsi, -Te 
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It IS clear that these figures will be below and not above the mark, for 
while an enumerator would not enter in the census schedules any one as a 
chatthara who was not, he might omit to make the necessary entry 

It will be seen that the Hoshangabad, Jubbulpore and Saugor distncts 
received an appreciable accretion to their population of a purely temporary kind 


20 Though not lying in the Nerbudda valley, these two districts find in 
the Sonar \alle) a good alluvial soil, and .40 per cent 
Saugor AND amoii of the area IS under wheat The population in Saugor 
is concentrated round the town of that name, w'hich is the fourth largest in the 


Province, and the density of the Saugor tnhsil is returned at 176 persons per 
square mile During the decade the population fell by 13,030 persons, and, 
aj the distnct w'as badly hit by the famine of 1900, the population is now little 
in excess of that of 1872 Asa matter of fact, the decrease in the present 
decade is actually greater, as there is a net gam of 8,198 clinxtharas The 
excess of deaths over births was registered as 13,521, but, owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate returns during the influenza epidemic, this figure 
must have been much higher, and the close approximation of the real decrease 
to the expected decrease is obviously due to the temporary immigration referred 
to above From 1911 to 1916, except in 1915 when malaria reduced 


the birth-rate, there was a steady excess of births over deaths, but in 1918 tne 
death-rate owing to the influenza epidemic reached the unprecedented figure of 
72,253, or more than 50,000 m excess of the normal, while in the following 
year the birth rate fell to 17,627, or 277 per mille, which is the lowest figure recorded 
during the decade In Damoh the country is somewhat more broken and 
less fertile than Saugor, and owing to the absence of large towns the density 
IS as low as 102 per square mile The historj of the vital statistics is some- 
what similar, but there w'as an actual excess of deaths in 1916, and in the 
influenza year there W'as a recorded death-rate of 159 per mille as against 
133 in Saugor, w hile the low birth-rate persisted for the tw'o subsequent years 
instead of one The population therefore fell by 45,921, or 13 8 per cent, which 
is one of the largest decreases recorded in British territory 


21 The Jubbulpore district is somewhat composite in characte'’ The 
, Murwara tahsil resembles the Vindhyan districts ot 

jtnnULrORE O n -I-V 1 a y ^ ' i 

baugor and Damon in its general characteristics, and in 
the rest of the district to the w’est the nee growing country gives place to the 
wheat-growing valley of the Nerbudda, from which the division derives its name 
The density therefore varies considerably from 142 in the Murwara tahsil to 257 
in the Jubbulpore tahsil I he Jubbulpore tahsil contains the city of that name, 
but Its rural density amounts to 150 The population during the decade remained 
stationary, but the excess of registered deaths oaer births was no less than 
40,073 This was due partly'to chmihaias, and partly to the flow’ of normal 
immigration, as the total excess of immigrants o\er emigrants during the decade 
amounted to about 65,000 


22 Practically tfe whole of the Narsmghpur district lies m the basin of 
XAPMVGiirLr the Nerbudda a alle\, and the cultivation consists largeh 

of wheat and other winter crops As the soil is 
particularly retentive of moisture, it suffers less from the vagaries of the seasons 
than m'’ny other distncts, at the same lime it possesses excellent railway 
communications, and is within easy touch of the markets of India It is 
therefore surpnsmg to find tliat its population has decreased by 32 per ce'^t 
during tlic decade and that it is about 26000 smaller than in 1S72 Normalh 
the birth-rate is little higher than the d^ath-rate, and indeed was below it 111 1912, 
when plague and cholera took a heavy toll Tlic district suffered heavily from 
influenza in 191S, when the death-rate was 66 76 per millc, and its effects "had not 
passed awav in 1919, when the death-rate was Iiiglier and the birth rate lower than 
the normal In the following vear relapsing fever, which is .a form of mild 
influenza, appeared .and there was again an excess of deaths The natural 
decrease 01 the population according to the vital statistics was 19,300, or 
some 8,000 more than the actual decrease. Tins was due partly to ' tlic 
presence of cla tharn’: but permanent immigration is also responsible as the 
district now' contains nearly 7,000 more immigrants than cmmr.ants whereas 
jn 191 1 llicre was a balance of 4 000 on the other side 
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The factor! enuraerated abore do not snffiaently accocnt for the fallore 
of the duinct to mcrcaae m populatfon m the lait 50 years and it ts 
probable that the reason for thii phenomenon u to bo found m the fact that as 
*oon as the colUratoc has attamed a certaia standard of comfort he does not seek 
to add to bts resonrces Popolabon doc! not wish to preia on the means of 
subsiatence. The diitiict ts nmDar m popolation and physical feature! to 
Hoshangabad in the Test, and the follovme quotation from the Hoshangabad 
Settfement report of 1913 ib holds good of Narsmghpur 

TIm miiBber of per*OQ( which too acra of csUfrated Uad ioppcBled at U»t settk- 
ineiit and t the prcKct rerkloa >ru as 
(oUoKS — 

I Boesbay a •loilar area support 6 per 
sons, la the P isb S7 la Us<lrss iso sod la 
th U itcd P oTiDces 130 It b corkns to sote 
Iso that the rt^Kst part of the district as 
re£ rds both soli sod tmstefls] weslth sipports 
th malkst popobtloa and that ths presaore 
this part has ctnalk Ulteo sjoce last sKtk- 
n>CDt. Any familiar with tb methodi of 
the Hosbao^bad cnld ator will eed no aMlslsoce n fonsfng the obnoos coadosloa, 
Malang alf doe allowaiice for tb I ct that th standard of liriog b km la 
th east I tb district iKsa m tb« west, ai>d for the addjtiooal sonree ol bcotne 
which the forest of the Sobagpo tabsfl famUh (her is 00 do bt tbst the 
western tabiTb coeld support a popolitto of hetsreea 60 sod 70 per 100 acres witbmt 
any d fficolty 



In common with other areas in the Nerbndda ralley recovery from the 
fimrae of 1900 ras very slow before that famine the wheat growing areas 

were able to bear a comparatively high assessment of land revenue h^ once 

a land of cultivaticm, rt become overgrown with iaas grass a weed ihich when 
Tt ta established requires much Iab<mr and capital to eradicaie. At the same 
broe cotton be^ to be a much more profitable crop to enttivate, and the centre 
of fertiStT of tw Pronoce ehified from the Nexbudda valley to the Uaratba 
pUm. Ths was recogmsed 10 Hoshangabad when after tbe end of the wheat 
^m of tbe eighties a cycle of lean years culmmating m the famine of 

1900 set m, tfie effect of which 0 bnefiy desenbed in bir Govan 1 eettlemeot 

report. 


6 nedy it may be said that ba ((*01 lb prodoetn rapscsty of the distrlahad UDeo by 
I ' uug^ oae-flatb to iw 4 oartb 1 the ijiv/ t/acls f the Ha da, Seoef and Sobs^rpar 
faiJilj , sad by oa -cMid la tbe Hosbaogshad IshsII asd I tB rlrenoe and ■nbmoiUsae' 
trsets f th other tahslls. T meet tlm (oil a penaaoeot redeclioo of Rl 7^,000 waa 
■Bad I the rillag atteti, Ra 91,000 fftug ia rell f f ordioaiy teoa ts, Rx. 11,000 
relief of tbe protected t sals and Ka. 67000 belog dedocted from tbe bom -farm 
aluatsoa. The correspoadmg red ctio In rceeone was Ra 81,000 la order to com 
pecHst tor tb contiactioa { the cropped arcs ed tbe d tencratron the cbaractef of the 
croppi g t tnpocaiy abstetBenta eragbiK ifj per cr t 0 the edaced aaseta w e re 
gra ted for three years and I 9341010 ^uteseabatemeBti, moatlyin OlaM f tb Hash- 
aagabad tabcR, were cootbmed tor the term of th cetUcai t. I 903-03 debt coodHatl 00 
prooeedmgs were taken p od 61 laLbs were remiUod by award, and ill l»Vhi by tbe 
T0I ntsr set f credlton. F nsCy. to allow tbe people lengthened period frea from 
tb nnsettlmg effect f changes in tbe dema d, th term f r which the abated rents 
snd rmetmes wcmld remai in force was teoded till gij r8 Tbe farts dren 
hi obseqoetrt chapters a ID show tbe extent to which thm m aiares aided ^ a 
aeries of more [sronrsble seasoos restored the district t tctt Urge meaicr w Us 
former proepertty 


In Naramgbpor conditions were not cfiaeimnar when tbe qaextiofi of rtiet 
tKn^ the diitnct was examined in 1916 it was found that the outnet which had 
benefited by the wheat boom of tbe etchttea, had not yot regamed tbe positron it 
bad before tbe farnwie of 1900 as u inown by the following quotation from a 
letter from the Local Adnumstnbon to tbe G o Tcmment of India dea&g 
with the queslxto i— 


The Namsghpw district proEted greatly from tbe mbeatboon of tbe eighties, 
hot a sharp reaction set 1 sftar the f cslnesof th loetles aod tbe district has Trrnrr 
Tcrystowly Cron the eff cts of thoae famines, la Kwe vlQsges abalnaenls of land 
remes were granted and though these s b a lcm eBts are no iongec 1 force an xtinlaatiow 
of tha agrienltanl stafhtics of tbs dbtrlct shows that complete re co Ysry up ( the standard 
of the kst settleme t, which was completod la 1894, has aot yet takes pUce. Thoogh the 
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area occupied for cultivation shows a slight nse of per cent, the gross cropped area is 
Tielow the settlement figure by 4 per cent, while old fallows, which at settlement represent- 
ed only per cent of the occupied area, now represent per cent of that area More 
serious is the change in the character of the cropping Wheat is the staple crop of the 
district, but the area under this crop has fallen from 238,000 to 1 45)000 acres, or bv 39 per 
cent This great decrease of area under a valuable crop is due largely to bad harvests in 
1914 and 19151 and to the impossibilitj of procuring seed at reasonable prices in the 
autumn of 1915, but, though a recover) may confidently be expected in the current year, 
there can be little hope of any figure approximating that of settlement , for even in 1912, 
after two very good harvests, the wheat area was only 193,000 acres Further evidence 
of the deterioration in cropping is an increase of 17 per cent in the minor millets, kodon 
and kutki, which are of no commercial importance, and an increase of 16 per cent in 
miscellaneous crops which are not staples of the district The number of plough cattle has 
Increased by 33 per cent, but this IS probably largely due to the sub-division of holdings, 
the average size of which has much decreased ” 


23 As has already been stated, the natural features of the Hoshangabad 
district are akin to Narsinghpur, except that the district 
osHANOABAD cxtcods furthcr into the plateau to the south, while m 

the Harda tahsil to the w'est the more profitable cotton has, within the memory 
of the writer, pushed its way into the wheat country. The causes which have 
led to the decline of the Narsinghpur population hold good for Hoshangabad, 
though the decline IS not so marked From 1911 to 1917 the natural growth of 
the population w'as maintained, except for a setback due to cholera in 1912 
But owing to deaths from influenza there was a decrease of 30,000 in 1918, and 
in 1919 the low birth-rate which followed the disease caused a fall of 4,600 
During the decade the population decreased by 2 5 per cent, but is now some 
10,000 more than in 1872 The natural fall is only 7,338, but the district had 
a favourable balance of no less than 18,000 chaxtharas for the w’heat harvest, 
so that the resident population is considerably less than that shown The 
Hoshangabad tahsil has the greatest density of 165 per square mile, and the 
low’est, of 100, IS found in Sohagpur, while in the cotton growing country of Harda 
It IS only 1 15 The higher d^ensity in Hoshangabad, however, is due to the 
comparative absence of mrest 


24 Though the Nerbudda flows along the northern boundary of the 
district, wheat has nearly everywhere given way to 
cotton, and only occupies 4 per cent of the cropped area 
' The district possesses a large amount of uncultivated land, for the low forest- 
clad hills on the north of the Tapti valley run through the district from west 
io east The density is therefore only 94 per square mile, whicn is the lowest 
in the division, although 38 per cent of the soil is under cotton This low den- 
sity, however, is partly due to the presence of a large area under forest, parti- 
cularly in the Harsud tahsil, where the population numbers only 55 per square 
mile Nimar is the only district in the division which registers an increase of 
population during the decade and in this respect it resembles the neighbouring 
Maratha plain country Although few cbaithaias are recorded as having 
migrated to Hoshangabad for the wheat harvest, the District Census Officer 
reports a decrease of 10,1 19 or 14 per cent between the provisional and final 
figures of the Harsud tahsil This he ascribes to migration, and it is probable 
that It IS due to an unusual exodus to Indore in search of work The recorded 
deaths exceeded the births by nearh io,ooo, owing to plague, from which the 
district suffered severely in theyears 191 1-1912, 1916 and 1917, and to influenza 
in 191S and 1919 In the face of these figures it is surprising to find that there 
was a recorded increase of over 5,000 during the decade, and the District 
Census Officer IS driven to the conclusion that the population of 1911 was not 
propcrlv recorded owing to the prevalence of plague and the consequent 
rv acuation of houses In support ot this he points to au increase of ncarlv 
0,000 in the tow n of Burhanpur, where a rcccncus wa-, taken at a later date in 
1011 I he fact that manv deaths .TUiSt have escaped rcgistra'ion at the time 
of the infiuenra epidemic is adduced in s ipport of thr contention Tiievntcr, 
however, who was serving in the \tma- dsrict at tuc census of loji tan 
tesiiii lint cverv pos-ib’o precaution V as taken to ensure tint the population 
was correetU on itne'i cd in the p’ ircs to v hicli thev had migrati_d and 
al.hough the urbvn pop ilatioa . as smal’er . lan usual, a very large par ’on of 
the nt abi’ants v ho left ihe*r hojsus encamped n temporarv he s near 
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the infected treas with the retolt that there wai a corresponding rise 
ra the mral popuUtioa. The tmo oipUnjition b probably to be found m 
the extraordinary immigration from Khandeab owing to the tearerty of 
water One lOch immigrant on bemg questioned staled that there waa no 
water mthin a radios of s miles of hii vIDage the inhabctants of which had 
moted m a body into Nirciar until the monsoon of 1931 t this is borne out 
by the fact that the immigrants from Kbandesh namber 17000 or 33 per 
cent more than m 191 1 


Plateau Diviaion. 



*5 The plateau dirlsion contains the four diatncti of Betnl Chhiodwara, 
T Seoul and Mandla, and with the exception of the Sfltryr 

^ tahsU of Cfabmdwan which bes below the ghdis and ts 

more aJon to the hftratha pblo country it occupies a putoan formed 
by tbe Salpnra bills at a n^bt of more than s 000 feet abore sea 
lerel There is a fair amount of wheat culliratwo In the more fertne 
soils which Bo fn the TaUeya that mtenert the biDy ndges whch are a 
marked feature of the coao^ Ent many of the inhabitants are abongioes 
and prefer to grow the lesser mCDets which require lets careful method 
ot eoltjntjoo and are more amted to tbe somewhat poor tod that a geoenJIy 
iousd. 
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26 The population of Belul declined b)' 26,649 or 6 8 per cent, though 
there is an increase of nearly 5,000 according to the 
vital statistics The population increased rapidly during 
the first four years of the decade, and to a lesser extent until 1918, nhen i:he 
influenza epidemic caused more than 30,000 deaths This, as in other distncts, 
■v\as followed b) a low birth-rate m 1919, and there was a further loss of 
6,000 persons In the following jear, however, births increased, though they 
have 'till to reach normal figures, and there was an excess over deaths of 2,000 
Even making allowance for omissions to register deaths during the influenza 
epidemic, it is probable that the district lost heavily by m'gration Famine w'as 
pre\ ailing at the time of the census, and there was in consequence an unusually 
Wge exodus of ohaithai a% to the Nerbudda valley, w’hile in 1911 large num- 
bers of coolies were employed on the construction of the Amla-Ilarsi Railway 
The density is much the highest in the Multai tahsil, where it averages 157 
persons per square mile, or more than twice as much as in the rest of the 
oistnct 


27 The Chhindwara distiict falls naturally into two portions, for w'hile the 
greater part of it lies on th'fe plateau, the M arathi-speakmg 
hhinduara 3ausar tahsil in the plain has all the characteristics of 

the Maratha plain country The density of the district is 1 17 per square mile, 
but it contains much sparseb' inhabited country in the Jagirdaris which he to 
the north, while in Sausar a density of 153 per square mile is found With the 
exception of a somewhat unhealthy year in 1916, the population made good pro- 
gress until the influenza epidemic of 1918, w'hen the deaths exceeded the births by 
24,000 The birth-rate was low in the following year, but the fall W'as not so 
marked as elsew'here In 1920, how’ever, the distnct suffered severely from the 
relapsing fever which accompanied the second, but milder, outbreak of influenza 
During the decade the population fell by 27,000, although there was an increase 
of 11,000 according to the registered statistics of births and deaths In spite of 
the fact tnat 18,000 less immigrants were found in the district at the beginning 
than at the end of the decade, there is still a balance in favour of immigration, 
and It IS apparent that the reporting of deaths at the time of the influenza epide- 
mic was peculiarly defective 


28 Seoni has a density of 108 persons per square mile, and is less thinly 

populated than the other distncts of the plateau division , 
the population is concentrated in the wheat-growing 
country round Seoni, the density of the Lakhnadon tahsil being only 83 
The vital statist’cs show a steady increase until the year 1918, but owing to 
influenza in that year, and famine and relapsing fever in 1920, 20,000 more deaths 
than births were recorded dunng the decade The deduced population, how’ever, 
was 24,000 less than that recorded at the census, and this is ascribed by the 
Deputy Commissioner to migration of chattharas for the wheat harvest into the 
Nerbudda valley, but the figures show that the loss is due more to a deficiency in 
immigration than to an excess of emigration 

29 Mandla is the largest and most sparsely populated district in the 

Masdla ision, and has a density of only 76 persons per square 

mile, which is lower than any other distnct in the prov- 
ince except Chanda h has poor communications, the only railway being the 
branch line from Nainpur to Mandla, and good roads are equally rare The 
inhabitants are mainly abongines, and the culluationis of alow order Owing 
to the fertility of the abongmal tnbes the population increased rapidly in times 
of prosperity, and has gone up by Si percent since 1872 The present decade 
liowe\cr saw a decrease of 19,000, owing to influenza in 1918 and again in 1920 
In the latter year the district suffered more than an\ other in the province from 
famine, and the population being little inclined to migrate elsewhere in search of 
work and communications poor, the effect on the population is more pro- 
nounced than elsewhere Vital statistics show the population to have been 
practically stationary dunng the decade, the increase of the first seven years being 
counterbalanced bj the decrease m the last three The net gam is less than 
400 The population, however, actually decreased by 19,000, and as migration 
IS a comparatively unimportant factor, this w ill approximate to the number of 
deaths not rcgslcrcd in the influenza epidemic of tpiS 
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30 The MamUha pUm dmmon conUins the eottoa ccwatry conujtmg of 
the foor dntnct* of Berar exclndmg tie Mekhat Uluq 
UiiATmiPun Dirtiiiw. of Anfftob wbch u a wild HIlj tnct umllaf lo th^o cooDtry 
foond m the adjoimng plileau dirmon, and the distncta of Wardha and Nagpur 
totheeastofthii hMihoWaiQganga Talley contanimg nco coMtry of conai 
deribte fcrtiGty ehlle m the touth-eaitem comer of the dimion Qea the aparaely 
populated dmnct of Chanda, in which ncc is the prm^ aoo In apito of 
the mclufion of the Mdghit and Chanda and the hHlr taial of Baibar in 
BaJaghat the dirmon u the mort thicVdy populated m the pronnce, and has a 
denBty of IW peiaoos per square mde The greater porton of the four Berar 
iitnai he* in the ralW of the Puma nver and the black soQ fonnd there 
1* faraou* for the prodacUcra of cotton To the Molh ho ever port^ 
of the Buldam AkoU and Yeotmal distrKU he on a plateau ptan&ig 
about 1 000 feet above the plain and graduany dopmg to^dj the Hyderabad 
border To the north of the Amraoti diitnct lie* the Melghat taluq which 
ftretebes into the Satptirahinj and 1* cotiroly dificrcni to the ru.t of Berar 
The cCraate u dry imd hot, but on the whole healthy Colton u the mam crop 
corenng 45 o per cent of the culuraled area and juwar with o3 5 per ient, is the 
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staple food-crop The cultivation of cotton, however, makes the local food- 
supply insufficient, and grain has to be imported, with the result that the general 
level of prices is higher than in the Central Provinces Berar is the most pros- 
perous portion of the province, and no less than 83 7 per cent of the cultivable 
area IS under crops Indeed the uncultivated area is barely sufficient for the 
other needs of the people 


31, The Amraoti district has a density of 176 persons per square mile, or, 
excluding the Melghat, 249 Unlike the test of Berar 
Aiiraoti population during the decade declined by 45,000 

persons The vital statistics show a decrease of only 6,Soo for which the 
appalling mortality during the year 191 S of 92,645 w-as responsible The large 
difference between the actual and deduced population indicates that the regis- 
tration of deaths was very defective, particularly at the time of the influenza 
epidemic , for Berar was at the time of the census not nearh so affected by the 
crop failure, and there was considerable temporarv immigration in search of w'ork, 
the effect of which is obscured in the statistics by the fact that the older 
immigrants who came in with the development of Berar are now dying off 
The district recovered quickly from influenza, and b) 1920 the excess of births 
over deaths was well aboce the average for normal years 

32 AVith the exception of one unhealthy jear in 1916, when plague was 
prevalent, the population increased steadily until 1918, 
when the influenza epidemic brought the number of 
deaths to 94.,625, or 61,000 in excess of the births There was a further decrease 
of the population by 2,000 in the follow'ing year, but by 1920 normal conditions 
were re-established The decrease in population according to the registration of 
vital statistics amounted to 16,000 in the decade, but according to the census 
the population had increased by 8,500 This was due undoubtedly to the effects 
of immigration, lor there is no falling off in the number ol those bom outside but 
enumerated m the district comparable with that which occurred in the neighbour- 
ing distnct of Amraoti, although both districts must have been developed about 
the same time The density of the district is 194 to the square mile, ranging 
from 152 in the !\Iangrul taluq to 225 in Akot 


33 During the decade the population increased by 30,000, whicli is about 
1 7,000 in excess of the natural increase The district 
adjoins the Hyderabad State, and for this reason probably 
alone among the Berar distncts shows an increase m the number of those born 
outside the district With the exception of 1912, the population made steady 
progress until 191S, when deaths exceeded births by 50,190, but the influenza 
epidemic was not quite as severely felt as in the rest of Berar, and the birth-rate 
did not fall off to such an extent in 1919, with the result that there was an excess 
of births in that year The di.nsit) ^anes considerabl) within the district, being 
205 in the small but wealthy taluq of Jalgaon, but in the less fertile uplands of 
Chikhli and Mehkar it only amounts to 174 and 145 , 


34 In spite of an increase of population of 24,000 dunng the decade, 
'^eotmal has a density of 144 per square mile which 
IS considerably less than the rest of Berar, there is, 
however, a good deal 01 sparsely populated country in the Pusad taluq, where 
the density is only 126 The years 1912 and 1916 vere unhcalthv, tne 
latter pyrticularK so and the influenza epidemic of 1918 was exceptionally virulent, 
no fewer than 96,000 or 133 per cent of the population, dvmg that 
vear, and births fell to two-thirds of the normal in the following vear There is, 
however an increase of 3,500 in the deduced population in spite of a decrease 
during the decade of over 29,000 n the number of immigrants This is probably 
accounted for by the fact that, compared with the rest of Berar, jiorlions of the 
district are not <=0 fiillv developed and the earlier immigrants are still cMstinf 
in larger numbers 


35 W.ardha IS a sma’l out weallln d strict very similar in its pnvsical 
^ featurob to the neighbouring districts of Berar It h^s a 

dens of uyi pc' square mi'e, as co npared to 1S9 at the 
last census T.ie counlr, is mob.h open and Si percent of the ■'roa is 
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dJttrable. There is m fmct Y017 little land aTailaUe lor extension of tbe popuU 
bon. Plague m 1913 and 1916 caused the deaths to exceed the births and 
m 1918^6 populabon decreased by a6^oo owing to menenia. The 
dednccd population, hoTrerer rose by 6000 during the decad- which is about 
double the actual increaie. The diftnct, hosercr is one which owrag to its 
wealth at sU bmes attracts immigrants, and osing to firome comCbons in tbe 
province there was a temporary stream of imnngiation passing thiou^ Chanda 

Mrtinrards and there a a slight gam in population to the district on the balance 
of migration There do not, bowerer appearto have been so many omission* 
to report deaths from inflaenri as elsewhere. 


-16. The west of tbe Nagpur diitnct bet in the cotton country but as we 
proceea eastward tharamfall becomes heavier and cotton 
ceases to be so profitable a crop Its place is taken by 
wheat gram Rnseed and other wmier crops. Owing to the presence of Nagpur 
citT the density IS 307 per iquam mfla as agamsl 3 ii at last census but the 
density s less bemg aa low as 137 per square milo m the Raralek tabsiL 
The natural population decreaaed by about as,ooo the someahat indefinite term 
jn iQia aod plagoe and cholera m tgi 6 being responsible for heavy 
mo^ty In th« hifioenra epidetmc of 1918 <^ooo persons died, or ^6 coo more 
than the births and m the following year the birthrate was escepbonafly low 
Tbe population actually however only decreased by 16000 and now Btands at 
-joa «;3i wbchisas-epcrcentmcxccssofthefiguTtsof 187s In spite however 
of the fact that the district attraas labour from without to dt induitnal centres, 
there is a decrease of 4 «» darmg the decade in the mmbet of those bom 
outside the district wbeh may partly be attributed to the Uct that at thi^ 
pUces tbe older nnmn^te are now begtoniog to die ofl and are replaced by 
th«r chOdren born m tne district 


37 Chanda possesses few of tbe chartctensiicj of the other distncti of 
tbe Msratha plain In tbe north the connny is open snd 
fertile but m the sooth there ire Ijtw msases of jungle, 

eicMit for a fertile tract 00 the borders of tbe Madras Prendency and only 14 
^ cent of the toal area H cultivated. The chid crop is nee, which occupies ag 
Sr cent of the cropped area. The dtstnet has the lowest density m the promce, 
71 per square rofie and in the tahsfl of Sirooeba it is as low as 20 Tbe vital 
ftit^cs show a steady locresso of population until tbe year 1018 when m the 
mfluenia epidemic the deaths exceeded the births by 38 000 and in tbe followmg 
year the low birthrate caused a fortber decrease of nearW 10 00a Tbe 
Educed populatwo shows in increase of 3a 000 donng tbe decade whereas 
actually there was a deaease of 17000 It is obricca that m Iho mfluema 
epidemic the inaccuracv m the vital stausbea was CTcaler than ebtwhere— a 
r^t which IS to bo expected ro so large a distort. The factor ofmigratiOD is 
a much less nnportant ooe than 10 the rest of the dmnoo but the balance of 
population has moved agamit the district the inhabitants of which appear to 
be attracted to the more prosperous cotton country 

38. These distnets Be mamly m tbe Wamganga valley which ts a nco. 

growing country somewbat m idnnce of the other nee 
®*^"‘***'^ dii^ts ID rtsmrtbods of cultivation. They also contain 
very coniideialdc manganese mines to which labour natuially gravitates when 
amcpltar*! coodltkins are oofarooraWe The Balaghat diitnct exteods to tbe 
north-east to the Baihar plateau, which u tbe home of abongmal tribes aod 
(Effers widely m natural cooduioni from tbe rest of the distncL Though the 
fignres m the census tables are adjusted for changes of area, it u conrement to 
con®der tbe two distnets together in renewing the ntal statistics owing to a 
cormderaWe redutribntfan oTtemtory between them which occurred during the 
decade. Both datnets mcreaaed steadily m populatko during the decade until 
1018 when mflunua took a large tiSl tbe disease bong more severe In 
Bhandtra than in Balaghat. In spite of lbs there was a luge Increase of 
Saxwb tlio deduced popolatioa of the distnets, wbch compares with an 
Actual mcrcase of 6800a The presence of tbe roangaoete mines doubtless 
causes an influx of liboor and it d» not seem probable that the deaths donng 
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the influenza epidemic failed to be reported to the same extent as elsenhere 
Since the year 1872 both distncts have increased steadilj in population, [except 
for the decade 1891 — 1901, hen the famines caused a decline , and the population 
is now 30 per cent in excess of that in 1872 In Bhandara the density is 19S 
which is high, seeing that it possesses no large towns, while in Balaghat the low 
density of 55 in the Baihar tahsil brings the district average dowm to 144 per square 
mile Bhandara has a large number of emigrants compared to immigrants, and the 
reverse is true of Balaghat As, however, a large area was transferred from the 
former to the latter dunng the decade, it is probable that some confusion arose 
in the minds of the enumerators as to how they should record the birth-place 
of individuals who were born in a place which subsequently was added to the 
district in which they lived at the time of the census 
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39. The Chli»tU5g»rh plant u a. Urge land locked plara bounded on 
r.ut -muiAmm ixu Dm- evcfy tide by more or lc*» rugged country and almost 
" «• op to the end ol the 19th century had very Tittle 

conoectjon with the oatside woriA Eren now many parts of a are not »^3tbin 
easy access of the railway and road communication is far from gooA Parts 
of the Raipur distnct arvd the Bastar State be beyond the condnes of the 
olain and aro very srfld and broken At the pripient day commonicatKm 
with the oQtitde world is much tmproTcd and Chhattisgarii is one of the 
favounte centres for the recruitment of labour for the Assam tea gardens and 
the manganese and coal mdustnes of the pronnee and large quantibei of 
agncultuml produce are in farourable years exported for eitemal consnraption. 


40 The Raipur distnct falb naturally roto two portions mto which it u 
^ di/ided by the MaitanaA nrer To the west Ees the 

more open country containing the whole of the Raipur 
and the greater portion of the Buloda Bazar and Dhamtan tabsils Ibis 
portion 11 open flat country deroted mainly to the cultiration of nee and is 
thickly populated the Raipur tahsfl haviog a density of 350 per square mile. 
The hlahasamnod tahiil in the eastern portion of the datnet is much more 
sparsely inhabited and the open cultivated tracts alternate wnh larger 
expanses of jur^le until on the bordera of Onssa agam a long stnp of open 
and posperous country a found In this part there are a noraber of large 
Zamindana actually forming part of British I odia, but often d fienng little in 
political history Irom the noghbcraniig states the rulers of which have attained 
the status of Ruling Chieu The density of the ifahatamund tahsfl is 
ooly 107 per square mile, and tjicre is considerable scope for an increjaed 
po^Utwn, The uumbw of the mhabitaote of the Raipur efotnet as now 
coniUtuted has excep for a sEgbt set tack due to the great famines at the 
time of the census of 1901 increased stesAly since 1879 aod has more than 
doubled m fifty yean Ehirnig the present aecade there was an anuual excess 
of births orer deaths rangmg from 14000 to 97000 until the mfloenxa 
epKlermc of 191S wben there were 101 009 reported deaths as against ^9391 
bnhs la 1919 the binh rate fdl by about 95 per cent, and as tbe epidei^ 
had not yet spead to tbe more distant portions ol the dlsmct by tbe end of 
the prenous year deaths agam reacMd tbe high figure of 73 047 With 
scaraty coodtions prerailing id 1990 the death rate was stiE high and births were 
sfightly tn defect Tbeiewasmtbed'^deanmcteaseof 89 000 in the dedoced 
popoistioo, wl^e the iiiccca $9 tn tbe actual population was some c 000 more. 
Tbe census itaUsUcs show a very brge increase 10 the natural population 
aftw adjusting the figures as a result of nngratioD but this o probebly incorrect 
Raipur is the railway centre at which many emigrants from the adjoining 
feudatory states entrain and consequently in pbces not adjoining those states there 
would be a tendencT to giro Raipur as tbe district of birth while at the same 
rime there would be a tendeucy to give the head-qoirter dmnet of Chhatltsgarb 
as tbe birth-place of an indindoal wTio said he hailed from Chbattisgarh 


41 Like Raipur the Bilaipur distnct is essentially a nce-growmg dstnet 
^ ^ with a fair portion of open country but confuiung a 

number of ^mindaris stfll in a very undeveloped 
The denn^ of the diitnct is 169 per square mile, varying from 181 in Bilaspnr 
tahsil to 68 10 Katgbora. Tbe population has nearly doubled during the Last 
50 years and 85 542 persons or 7’5 per cent were added to the toul during the 
decade. The vital statistics show a timiUr increase and followed exactly 
the same course as in Raipur Tbe Deputy ComtmsaiOQer considers that 50 000 
Chamara temporarily emigriled owing to the adverse agncultmal concEboos in 
IQ9I but m Tww of the fact that 935 336 Chamara were recorded m the census 
of 1931 as agamst 314^91 m 1911 the figure appears to be macb in excess of the 
aettu and, as tbe number of enugraots decTmed by 10 000 during the inter censal 
period. It IS probable that tbe temporary emigrants had by tbe djt<» of tbe census 
begiro to return to tbeir homes. 


43 The Drug dlslJict is an oflsboot of Raipur having been separated from 
^ that district 10 1^06 It contains less rice than the 

other (CstiKts of Chhatlisgarh, only 37 per cent of the 
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cultivated area being devoted to that crop , and there is a fair amount of good 
wheat-growing soil The distnct has made much less progress in population 
auring the last 50 years and the inhabitants now number 743,246 or 22 per cent 
more than in 1872 This is probably due to the fact that there is less room for 
expansion, for the net cultivated area is 49 per cent of the total against 34 
in Bilaspur and 33 in Raipur, and the density is 160 per square mile The vital 
statistics snow thq population to have increased by 31,000 since 1911, while 
actually there is a fall of 32 000 It appears that the difference is to a large 
extent due to the effect of emigration 


43 Ranker State lies on the southern boundary of the Dhamtan tahsil 
The Ranker and Bastar of the Raipur district, and divides it from Bastar The 
States former State contains some fairly open country, but its 

communications are poor, as the capital is situated 40 miles from Dhamtan, 
whence there is a narrow-gauge railway to Raipur Ranker has increased in 
population since 1872, and now contains nearly three times as many inhabitants, but 
there was a slight falling off in the present decade owing to the influenza epide- 
mic, and the population is even now only 87 per square mile Bastar, although 
It now has nearly six times the population of 1872 is, nith the exception of the 
small state of Changbhakar, the most sparsely populated area in the province, 
having a population of 36 per square mile Only seven per cent of the area is 
cultivated, and vast masses of forest intervene betvseen the villages The 
inhabitants are very primitive, and the only communications are two roads, one 
connecting with Raipur through Ranker and Dhamtan, and the other mth the 
Madras coast Vital statistics have been registered in the state during the last 
10 years , but they are obviously unreliable, as the birth-rate based on them is less 
than 20 per mille, whereas the aboriginal tnbes are notonously prolific , and it 
would appear that less than two out of every five births are registered There is 
little migration to or from the state, and the increase in the population is almost 
entirely due to the course of nature 


44 The four states of Nandgaon, Rhairagarh, Chhuikhadan and Rawardha 
The Western Chhattis are Situated on the extreme west of the Chhattisgarh 
GARH States p]a,n The Country is level and open, but a portion of 

the Kanardha state lies on the spurs of the Satpuras- and consists almost 
entirely of forest Us density is therefore only 77 against 1 70,133 and 170 in 
the other three states Nandgaon State has its capital on the Bengal-Nagpur 
mam line from Calcutta to Nagpur, and the other states are ■nithin easy reach 
of the railway There n as in consequence of famine conditions and easy rail- 
way communication a very marked temporary migration to the industrial centres 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa during the year of the census, and the popula- 
tion of these states is nith the exception of Rhairagarh less now than in 1872, 
but a considerable number of emigrants returned within three months of the 
census, so that the figures do not give a true picture of the permanent population 
The proportion of the cultivable area that is under crops varies from 74 in 
Chhuikhadan to 93 in Rhairagarh, and this indicates that these states are not 
declining to any great extent in population The statistics of migration do not 
show an increase in the number of emigrants corresponding to the actual fact 
quoted above, and we are driven to the conclusion, which has already been 
mentioned in the case of the Drug distnct, that the enumerator outside the 
Pro\ince has gi\en Raipur as the birth-place of a number of individuals who 
described themschesas Chhattisgarhis 


45 These three states he on the east of the Chhattisgarh plain Their 
Sakti, Raicarh and cultnation consists to a \ery large extent of rice, and 

Saranoarii States there IS a good deal of irngation from tanks Sakti, 

which IS a \cry small state with little forest area, has the highest density in the 
Province, of 301 persons to the square mile , and Sarangarh follows next wnth 218 
These states ha\e developed rapidlj in the last 50 years, and the) have from 
3 to 4 times as many inhabitants as in 1872, they all received an anpre- 
ciablc increment dunng the decade There is little room for further expansion, 
unless thej develop some industnes, such as the lime-stone works recently 
opened in Sakti, as the percentage of cultivable area which has come under the 
plough vanes from 85 in Sarangarh to gS in Sakti 
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The Chbota Nagpor Dhrislon. 



46 Th« fire Stales of Sargnia Jaabpor Udaipur Korea aod Cbangbbakar 

T*t Cwr transient to ibe Central Pronncts from Bengal 

ro »^5 The country b very wild and broken wid 
thicUf wooded and tbe mbabitaots are pTusitire tubes, with few needs 
and bat littk rersed in the art of culUTstion. They bimi down patches m 
tbe jungle^ and for a or 3 years until tbe asb mannre la exhaoited 
the soD wbjch u tnerelj icratcned bj th«r plooghs, gjvea a moderate retnm 
When it IS exhausted they more on elsewhere. No raiwayi pass though this 
tract and roads are almost ntm-nntenL The statea ire conseqoentlj rery 
Dodereloped there is Uule migratiou and except for tome immigratloo 
from Raipnr to Sorguja, the greater portion of ibe momment of the pop^tJon 
II probably doe to exchange of mbabitants between neighbouring statea 
The population owing to oatoral fertiEty has increased between two and 
three times since 1871 but is still re^ sparse the density ranging from 04 per 
square roilo— the lowest figure for tbe iVonnce — jn Changbnakar to 7910 Jisbpar 
Dnimg the present decade, bowcvcTj owing to the mfloenza epidemic and em gra 
tion due to icarerty tbero was a Call m tbe total population of these states though 
Korea and Udaipur facrcaied by a; 5 and 9 7 per cent rcspectiTely gi r en 
normal couditKins it may be expected that they expand rapioly 

47 Tbe most ootlcahle (eaiure aboat the housing of the mral populahoQ 

Tn Hoc*c. ProTioce u the fact tnat there ts m every 

village a defimte area let aside for building purposes 
The cultivator does not hreon fus farm, rw do the well to-do sui ro und their 
residences by grounds or gardeoa. A^hen a village o estabbsbed a site h 
•elected near the water soppTy but sufficiently high to avoid tlic monsoou floods 
and m this site every cultivator of tbe villa^ haa tbe right to house room 
Owing to the manure they rec o r e the fields round tbe isia/r as rt ts eafled la 
course of ume become the most feitne and if tbe village develops mto a prosperous 
one U quickly becomes very congested. The result ts that it would be imposiiite 
for tbe cuUivitor even if be bad the will, to build pretentiouj bufldings. When 
the viUage file is completdj filled, or where for sons} reasons any class such 
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which may be situated at some htile distance from the main abadt These 
hamlets for all administrative purposes, including that of the census, are treated 
as portions of the main \illage, of which indeed their inhabitants are accepted as 
a portion of the population In the larger villages, where some traders and 
money-lenders congregate, there may be found solid two stoned structures of 
stone, uhere the omiers reside with their families and goods , but nhat architec- 
tural beauty they possess is obscured by the narrow lanes and mean huts that 
press them in on ever}' side 

In villages where the commercial class is only represented by the petty 
shop-keeper, the most pretentious dwelling belongs to the head-man As the 
allotment of the village sites is in his hands, considerations of space are not so 
important, and if he is a man of substance he may have a compound 50 or 60 
yards square The house will usually be built round three sides of the central 
space usually called the chnuk, ^nd at the other end there will be sufficient room 
for sheds for cattle and the implements of agriculture The smaller cultivator 
is generally content with two huts, one for himself and one for his cattle Ihe 
materials of which the dwelling places are built vary w'lth the locality and the 
means of the inhabitants In the wealthier cotton tracts the} may be built of 
brick or stone, w'hile elsewhere the ordinary cultivator will be satisfied with mud 
walls Further afield, wvhere the forests are more frequent, and the soil poorer, 
the houses are little better than sheds with thatched roofs carried by poles, the 
spaces between w hich are filled by stnps of bamboo plaited together like a 
basket , and e\en less permanent structures, consisting of a few' rags or some 
grass and twigs fixed over a pole like a tent, with a maximum height of 3 or 4 feet, 
form the dwelling places of vanous gipsy tribes, who settle m one spot for a few 
weeks and then continue their W'andenngs, With the variety of houses to be 
found and the ease with which new' ones spring up almost m a day, it is not a 
matter of surpnse if the census official sometimes finds it difficult to decide 
what constitutes a house 

48 For the purposes of the census in India a house may be defined either 
^ ^ as a separate structure, or as the abode of all members 

of a family who dine together at the common chulha 
The commensal definition is open to ihe objecuon that bouses may have in 
them a large number of cnulhas and difficulties would arise at the time of 
preparing the house list The structural definition has always been adopted 
in this Province, except in the five Chhota Nagpur States which were 
transferred from Bengal in 1905 At the present census this definition was 
CAcrywhere adopted It runs as follows — “By a house is meant a building 
A\hich has a separate mam entrance from the common way, space or com- 
pound and is used a-^ a dwelling place of one or more families” The 
chief difficulty in connection with (he definifon lies in deciding what is or is 
not a separate main entrance , but in practice 1 found that the definition 
worked very aacII, and majority of district officers undoubtedl} prefer it to the 
chiiUtaTvai definition The effect of the structural definition is to increase 
slightly the number of houses, and this must be borne in mind in comparing 
statistics ot bouses in this ProAincc unh those of o'her parts of India 

The aAerage number of persons per house at the present census is 
fiAc and IS ilie “^amc as at tlic two prcAious censuses In British terntorv 
the aAcrage \ancs from 4 7 in Jubbulpore (051 m Chhatlisgarh, but 
in the FeudatoTA Slates, prcsumabl} on account of the larger families 
among more primitive pccple, the figure reaches 5 4 The highest aAerages 
arc found in 13 astar Stale, 60, and barangarh, 65 It will be noticed tlut 
there is a slight tendenev for the figures to increase dunng the decade, and 
It scems probable that but for the infiuenna epidemic w hich decimated tlie 
populace towards the end of ihe period ihe increase would liaAc been much 
more marked 

<0 The question of the pressure of poaulation on the means of subsistence 

c.FsnvtREvvFKs considcrab'e miportaico, and is of peculiar 

interest to the student of census ctatisucs |n his studs' 
of the population problem in India, Mr P K Mr'tal from an evammation of the 
census figures of 191 1 ins come to the ca iclus on that in rioat parts India 

■Tl-r\- U ca Pr-v- »=• 1- t-ii, tr r K W.U,n 
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ti the untoocStble ca»tM tre reqmrcd to lire apart small hamlets are fonned 
the preisare o{ popolatxio on space u bccommf actite It it true that, aa far 
as this ProTince is concerned u is held that this preunre on space has not 
become acute except m the Uaratha plam and portions of the Nerbndda plaiit 
dmtjons, but clsewWe tbe room for eipanaion is not very great. We will 
first examine shortly the ftatisbcs so far os they relate to space Tbuh are 
gtveo m a courcfuent form m Sobstdiary Table I The percentage of cultivable 
area is shown as 56 per cent as against 65 m 191 1 but this difl*renc« is purely 
a DommaJ one and is doe to the tnclotion of statistics for the Bastar state 
and some o( tbe Chhota Nagpur states which were not arsiUble at tbe 
menotii census Ftgoret for indmdoal distnets and States show httle ramtion. 
The non-cuUuraUe area uiclndes forest area and the amount of forest 
that tbe country coold afiord to take under cuitiratfoa if a matter for obserr* 
bon rather than for detailed calculation It u undoubtedly small m the Maraiba 
plam dintion except m Chanda and Babgbar but is obnoosly considerable in 
many of the Fendatory Stales In Battar the cultivable area is only 7 per 
cent- Of the other distncti Mandla and Raipur are known to contam large 
areas which could be brtroght under colDvattor with the improrement of 
commnmcabon. The percentage of net cultivated area has faDen from 
^ to 14 per cent but here anun the variation is purely it nominal ooe and 
» doe to the extension of the land revenne svstem to sparsely mhabrted areas. 
Even if sd allowance is made for the eiclosion of land which u at present to 
tar from the margin of culuvaboo as to be hardly included in the eatsgory of 
cultivable areas, it is ofmous from the figures in Snbsidcary Table I that 
there are very large areas m certain districts and states which it would be 
profitable to cultivate if any real prewnre 00 the food-iupplr occoned Wo 
may conclude that there is ttill some room for eartension or the area pnder 
cdtivatJoa. As regards the method of cultivation it may be said with some 
confidence that the pressure of population has scarcely yet begun to cause 
mteonve agnculture. Tbe double-cropped area is 5 per cent and the Urgeat 
fi gu res come from the nce-growmg atstncis where the second crop coostsla 
g enerally of a catch crop of Gueed or poise, sown shmtly before tbe nee comes 
to maturity and prodaong ody a few poxmds per acre. This ts not properiy 
speaking a second crop at all Indeeo, it s common knowledge that m the 
Cbhattiigarh dinsioo ^(er the monsoon crop u gathered, there ts very little 
eiuploymeot for tbe sencoltarsl popakboo onul tbe approach of tbe next monsoon. 
TTie perceotsge of imgated area is only 3 8, and it if refl known that, grreo tbe 
uecessary an extennem of imgaittoo has enormoni jpossibiTities particularly 

m the nee sross. The actual method of cultrraboo is snD very pnmrtiTe m iprto 
of tbe efforts of the agncnltural dcpaitiuect, and a more imenufic svstem of crop 
TOtaUoD would rerdnuomse agnculture as it did ui England. There can be 
DO possible doubt that gi ven any real pressure of population ou tbe food 
supply tbe ippLcabon of more capital to the land, and an unprovemoit 
m the metiiods and knowledge of the cultivaung classes tbe po«r biHties of 
eiteniioo of the means of subsittence tre vay great indeed. From the 
■idastnil point of new Cttle n eed be fod. Jndostnaily the pronoce is in its 
infancy aitboogb it possesses considerable potential mineral wealth. It has 
valnable deposts of and manganese and there are large areas which could 
be erpknted fortheu minaal wealth with ibe opening up of further railway 
commomcaiions. If we turn to the popolatxm figures we find that the mean 
density per square mile is only las persons— a figure which is very low for a 
secB-triTHcAl country That the popolaiioD even under present condrtiota 
has not reached tbe knit that can be supported is proved hr the cooniKKs 
mortalhy of the mfiDcnza^demic which must have removed at least 6 per 
cent of the inhabitants. Ttiis epidemic was oot one of those diseases which 
natwe is supposed to bnng from Ume to time to equate the populabon in 
overcrowded areas to tbe means of subsistence btrt a fortmtous infection of 
the popidatKm, which spread over thw world. If tbe population before tbe 
e p afetto c could be supported it foUows that even under prwe nt condiuons 
redoced population hu room to expand at feast aj> to the Stmts a had reached 
before the epidemic occurred. The coodusiaa appears irresistible that, if 
economic pretsum really caQed into being a stmggK for existence m this 
province wUch provided a stnaatos to the popcdatioQ to seek for a real locrcssa 
tn the means of sobsaKcocc the tuae is stiu £xr <£staat when Che economic law' 
of decreasxig retoms would come into operatioo. 
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Subsidiary Table I — Density, Water-supply and Crops 
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Subsidiary Table II —Distribution of the Population classified according to 
DENEITY 
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Subsidiary Table III —Variation in Relation to Density since 1872 
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Subsidiary Table V — Comparison with Vital Statistics 


District and Natural Division 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


Is I9II — igjo, TOTAL 
SUMBEP OP 


Number per cent or 

POPULATION OF 19II OF 


Dirths 


a 


6,8fii,(S50 


Deaths 


3 


6,627^17 


Births 


4 


Deaths 


S 


43 


41 


Excess ( + ) 
or 

defiaeocy 
(-) of 
Births over 
Deaths 


Increase ( + ) or de- 
crease ( — ) OP POPULA- 
TION OF igji compared 
WITH I9II 


Natural 

popu’a 

tion 


Actual 


popular 

tion 


6 


7 


8 


+ 234.233 


+ 181,196 


53650 


Nerbudda Vallfv Division 




1^16 tS3 


46 


50 


— 116,977 


— 134,240 


75,070 


I Saugor 
a Damoh 

3 Jubbulpore 

4 Nnrsingbpur 
■; Hoshangabad 
6. Nimar 

7 Makrai 


252,288 

263809 

47 

1 53 953 

183072 

46 

336.4t6 

376,489 

4S 

•47.815 

167,167 

4S 

211,219 

217.859 

46 

igt,6o8 

199361 

49 

5,887 

6 490 

39 


49 

— 13,521 

• 9,540 

SS 

— 29,119 

— 44,032 

5° 

— 40.073 

— 46,281 

SI 

— 19.352 

— 21 319 

48 

— 6,640 

— 33.373 

S< 

— 7,663 

+ 32,322 

43 

— 609 

— 2,017 


J3i030 

4i,92i 

aay 

10,315 

1 1, 66a 
5483 
a,aiS 


Tlateau Division 


702,914 


706,683 


4t 


41 


3 r ,69 


55 "3 


— tiS,oos 
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10 Betul 
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•56 33' 

• 56.058 

39 

• 57 '=8 

•77 271 

40 

169 692 

164,943 

43 

219763 

208412 

42 


39 

+ 

273 

+ 337 

45 


20 143 

— 394240 

43 

+ 

4.750 

- 1 1 302 

40 

+ 

• '.3S‘ 

— 5,ioS 


1878S 

47A94 

26,649 

25.274 


Marathi Plus Duision 


2,824 63S 


0,733 690 


46 


44 


4 90 94S 


75,072 4 $5,3^9 


13 
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13 

Nagpur 


M 
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15 
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16 
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*7 
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18 
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10 
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20 
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ago 440 
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380,650 
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607 223 
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Subsidiary Table VI— Variation byTahsils Classified according to Density 
(«) Actual Figures 
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The population of Cities, Towns and Villages 
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The mam statistics showing the distnbution of the population according to 
the size ofthecit\, town or Milage m which thc)^ 
KKrEREMCB TO sTAT.sT.cs ^esidc are giren m Imperial Table III, wdiile Table IV, 

shows m detail the growth of the indmdual towns and cities since the census of 
1872 More detailed statistics of the distnbution of the urban and rural popula- 
tion are given m Subsidiar)- Table I, which is pnnted at the end of this chapter 
Impenal Table V show's towns arranged lemtorially by religion, and Subsidiary 
Table II the proportion of the urban population belonging to the mam religions 
From Subsidiary Table III it is possible to see the %ariation from census to 
census of the proportion of the population dw elling in tow ns of certain classes 
and Table IV shows the vanation of the two cities of Nagpur and Jubbulpore 

51 In the Impenal Census Code a town is 
defined to include — 


Definition of town 


(1) evert municipality, 

(2) all ci\il lines not included within municipa’ limits, 

(3) every cantonment, 

(4) evcrv other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less 

than 5,000 persons which the ProMncial Supenntendent may' 
decide to treat as a town for the purposes of the census 
In practice this definition has been closely followed, but in one or tw'o 
unimportant cases tillages which are actually within municipal limits, but are 
not sulhcicntlt close to the main town to form one compact unit, have been 
treated as separate tillages, while in Imperial Table V certain towns which 
hate a population of less than 5,0c o and arc not municipalities hate been 
allowed to remain, in order that the continuity of their statistics may be preserved 
Places with a population of over 5,000 hate not been added to the list, unless 
they really possess the cliaractenstics of towns Cantonments, however, and 
civil lines hate always been included in the adjoining municipal areas In India 
the urban population is particularly liable to be affccled by outbreaks of plague, 
but at the present census the disease was in little etndence, and only m one town, 
Harda in the Hoshangabad district, was it found necessary to hate a recensus 
under normal conditions, and the population was found to be 13,138 as against 
1 1,077 at the census The preta’ence of famine, however, must have caused 
sonic abnormal influx to towns by labourers in search of work, but it is difficult to 
(Climate the amount, as the census schedu'es do not distinguish between those 
bom in the town and those bom m the distnet m which it is situated 


Growth of urdnn roruHTiov 


At the present census 90 per mille of the population lit c in tow ns, and only 
about two-thirds of this number in towns of less than 
20,000 inhabitants There is an apparent increase 
of 14 per mille since the census of 1911, but the figures of that census which 

showed a decrease of 7 per cent dunng 
the preceding decade did not give the 
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real urban population owing to the 
prevalence of plague in loii, which 
scattered a number of the inhabitants of 
towns over the country-side There are 
in all 1 20 tow ns at the present census, 
a'l against 117 m 1911, five towns with a 
population ot -5 06S hating beuu added 
and two towns which in 1911 contained 
7 036 sou’s hatang been omitted , but tin 
excluiioii of these towns does not appre- 
eiabit aflect the apparent men asf 
1 rom the above it can bt, seen that iht 
urban popuhe on ha"; Iiardly kept pact 
t\,th tin, natural incr(,a':c of the popula- 
tion since 1001 wlieiioD out of evert 
I o(X) ptr^ons lived m town-; 'Hu real 
re-'':o.i for the s’oa progre-^s in the 
urb^n population ’'.tbit tin. inhabnarls 
of this pn.t IK I, an rc’nt all at n an 
agr.c iltun-.- and tal t tu h mere n ac’iK 
to ti e trac’UO" d h 


t ol ,an Ircnn 1 1 lage 
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than to enstence m tcrro* Even the Jure of higher stages frerpentiy ool^ 
prtma a temporary attraction, aod the male labonrer triU leave ha faimly m ha 
Tiliage and work for a tunc to earn the l^gher wages m the t o w ra only to return 
again to hs home at a later date. Tba was recogmscd by the Indian Factory 
Lalxrnr Commission of the year 1908 and their remaike which are quoted below 
still bold good. 

The hablta of the lodlaji factory pentlie are d tcrmioed bjtbe f*rt th^t be fa 
primarflr an agrlcolhtnst, or laboora 00 the bod. almoat aU cxaes hh bembtny 
occunanoo u agncolttire hU toioe la m the iDage frooi which be comta, not b the cfty n 
whkb be labcrxn bis «Ke and family ordmaniy cmtboe to IK m be regehrH 

remits a portxic of ba «ages tber and be etnnia there pcnodicaliy to look after Im 
afiain, and t btam rest after th atrab of factory life. There ■ ai } et practically no 
factoc^ popnlaticiQ, aoch as cntta m Eu i u p can cooatriea, ccnsotmg of imiiiber«f 

peratfra tramed from tbeo-Tooth to one partrcnlar claaa of aork, aod depesdezit opow 
mployment at that work for thnr li eUbood It follawa that the lodlaa operalire la, b 
renenl, lodepeudect 1 factory « oric, to the extent that be does not rely acfoan cly npon 
I^orf csfpioftBeai hi<rzief to obtth IneSbood at aoat #e««cnr be caa coansaad "HF 
asffidextt to keep him, probahh on a aomcnhat 1 ner seal of comfort, by acceptmg wok 
on the land th ere are atao mosenma other a enoea of employment more remtmmatfre 
than ajnailtnraJ hNw ahjeh re pen to eterv aofkef m anr larw bdastnal ceetre If 
the aperatrre is not merely a laodleaa ta lajui er be mill te gneial M bonnd by stroog ties 
t the land and to the dag from which bo ongtoaDy cam© 1 be can at any tune abandoa 
factory hf m ord f rerert t agrtcmltia aod the cfaioja of the iEagc mbere be lias a 
definite and accepted poddan are b practice, aa eapenence haa shorn n, anffiocntly powa 
fal to recall him from dtyW for period mhicii extenda, 00 the aicrage to at least 
a nxxith b each year 

This tendCTcy to tempormry unuugralxm to towns of the male labocrm recerre* 
further confirnutson from the Ucl ibat of the touJ urhan popnlation ^54 989 arc 
maW and 686,441 femak* or a proportion of 1 000 to 909 and this dtajicbon is 
even more mark^ m the larger ^ces for the proporDoo of females to i 000 
males a 864 tn Nagpur ai>d 763 m Jobbolpore m which pbee the preseace of 
troops accounts for the low ugure A snmlar phenomenon s also to be found 
among certam of the trai£ng classes socb as Maraans and BohrajL who ofteo 
res^ for a portKn of the year at their place of bosixma, and retire for consider 
able peno s to them homes which may be cjtaated m dstaot parts of lodk. 
Another doteworthy feature 0 the almost complete absence of new tons It 
rmght have been expected that the opening up of the province to iiihray com 
immicatiofl woold by now hare rwuhed m the fonnalicsi of new centre* of trade 
and mdostry The reason for this must be found m the lore of the labocrer for 
viHtge hfe. Jadustnes do act oeceasariJr reauh m the eslahEshment of town*. 
Thu 0 DOticeahle tn the coal mnung areas of the Peneb valley and the Chanda 
diftnet m the ratEgar.e*< mines on the soathern slope* of the Satpura plateau 
and m the cemert works of Kalxn and Murwara m tW Jubtmlpcire OHtnet. The 
labour for these mdustnet does rot congregate together and «o form a town, but 
win Gre m a circle of viOsgci having as their c e i i tr e the woik by which the 
labour o suppoitod. An excepOon is to be found to Uto m the cotton counliy of 
the Maritha plam, where the cotton market forms the nucleus of urban me. 
Owtrg to the Wk of the commodity and the rush of work at the b^bt of the 
teascDj time and space are of nDportance and gms and presses wiD spring op 
ID the uDmedatB -nciurty of the cotton market, inale m the more important places 
cotton mlDi win also be found- It o tberefor^m the Maratha plain di v aa ju that 
the only appreciable tendency to urbanisation ensU. 

AnalyBl* of the Urban populabon by Natural Dlrlalona. 


53 The Nerbodda.dmsioo has an urban populabon of 128 per raillc a^ agamst 
1131111911 Iki iimiibcrot toira hs! decrored 
by one owing to tbe exchaion of Panagar m tbc 
JobbolpoTB disinct, where at tbe rpii ceimis there was a populatjon of 3630 
54. Jubbdpore a the most important place m the dhriixm, and its popuU 
T CttsotJ t»n has increased from 100651 to 108^93 The 

city 0 an important mihtaty and trading centre and 
Ees at tbe )unction of the Great Indian Peninsular the Blast Indun raHwaT 
and tb^ ^atpura branch of tbe BengahNagpor raiJirty The rroct nnportant 
rodustnes are the Gun Carnage Factory tbe Ra/a f' oVnldas \V camg -nvt 
Spmmng ilillj and a number of pottery works wbicb owe their exatcnce to the 
pecuEar clay found m the ncigbDOurhood. The average tturaher of persons per 
too bouses tf 44a 
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55 Saugor, Burhanpur and Khandwa, after the cit) of Jubbulpore, are the 
rnost important places in the division, with between 25 and 40 thousand 
inhabitants The population of Saugor remained almost stationary at e\er} 
census from 1872 to 1911, but at the present census it has decreased b} 
144 per cent Burhanpur and Khandwa have many charactenstics in 
common with the towns of the Maratha plain The former w’as described 
at last census as decadent, part’y ow ing to the decline of the hand weav- 
ing and gold thread industnes, but plague had then apparently driven 
on about one-third of the population, and the deficit has been more than 
made good at the present census The Municipality has now' been extended 
to include the suburb of Lalbagh at the railway station, and there is a large and 
up-to-date weaving and spinning mill Khandw'a is steadily increasing in 
importance both as a railwa) and trading centre and has nearl} doubled 
in population in the last 50 years Murwara, an important centre for cement 
and clay, has increased m size by 24 per cent, and Hoshangabad,w hich at the last 
census showed an abnormally low level owing to plague, has nearly returned 
to the figures of 1901 , but tnere is in the other towns, which have no industnes 
of importance to support them, not only no appreciable tendencv to increase, but 
a distinct falling oft in population 


56 The urban population of the dmsion has increased dunngthe decade from 

39 to 41 per mille, but there has been an actual 
The Plateau DiMbioN fall, the apparent increase being due to the decline 

in the total population The almost total absence of towms finds illustra- 
tion in the fact that m three out of the four distncts there is no town situated 
away from the district head-quarters None of the towns show' any tendency to 
increase in importance, in spite of the opening up of the Satpura railway in the 
previous decade 


I 57 The Maratha plain 

Tiif Mar.\tiia Pl\in Di'kios 

between 20,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, and 18 out of the 26 towns with between 
10,000 and 20,000 During the decade the urban population increased from 114 
to 1 39 per mille though the real increase is less owing to the prevalence of 
plague in 191 1 


division IS the only portion of the province which 
has an appreciable urban population It contains 
one of the tw'o cities, five out of the 10 towns with 
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Tiir City of Nagpur 


The city of Nagpur is the capital of the prov'ince and the centre of 
a large trade Us population is 145,193, a nominal 
increase of 43 per cent on 101,415, the figures of 
191 1, but a rccensus later m that }ear, when plague had subsided, recorded 
1 34,000 inhabitants The population has, if we exclude the effects of plague in 
191 1 , increased steadily at each census, and is now 72 percent in excess of 
the figures of 1872 T he place is an important railway junction, and will become 
more so when the branch line to I tarsi, now under construction is complete 
Its trade largclv depends on cotton, and it possesses in the Empress Mills the 
largest and most up to-date mills in the province The area, including the 

civil station, is 20 square miles, and the population thus works out at 7,259 per 
squire mi'e, vv hile the av crage number .ot persons per 100 houses is 457 The 
densitv thus obtained however, ow mg to the large area of the cival station docs 
not giv e a true picture of the pressure of population upon space 


59 The most important towns in the division arc Amraoti and Akola, which 

nrc the head-ijuarters of the two Berar distncts of the 
same name flic first named is also the headquarter 
of the Berar division and the old capital Both these towns show a continuous 
increase m importance, a fact w hicli is dut to their conncct'on with the cotton 
trade, and their populations are respcctive'v 74 and 159 per ecnt in excess of 
the ligiircs of 1S72 Ellichpiir, which at one time was the capital of a district, is 
slowlv losing US importance owing to us distance from the main line, though a 
narrow gauge railwav now connects il wuh Murtirapur Kamp'ee is a i antonment 
10 miles from Nagpur Its imponam e as a militarv centre has conlimied to de- 
cline' diinng tlie dt cade audits trade is unable to develop owangto thi proMniity 
ofNagpur Its population IS now less linn half of w hat It was 1,1 1S72 T he otlii r 
towaas of tiie cotton eountrv are "’ll of tin same ivpi A busy nidus, rv centres 
round the cotton market and its growth in impon-'nce will cepend largely on the 
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good name wbch tbat mai):et posBcsses m the ncighbourmg country For 
examp^ KhamgioD more than maintains lU position as agamst its noghboare, 
Malupor and Sbegaon oinng to tha reason, m spite o( l/mg on a branch Ijoe 
Hmganghat may be raentioQ^ ax possetsn^ two w eaving and spmmng mat*, and 
with Warora, being the marliet for a particul^ species ofTot^-xtapJed cotton from 
the Chanda dutnct, Outxide the cotton coontiy the chief toms are Chaoda with 
a populatioQ of 33 000 and Bhandan with 13,000 but with the ezeeptun of 
Gondia, where tbe popaLabon, ovmg to tti importance as a railway junebon has 
quadrupled m 30 years there a no appreciable increase m the urban popolaUon. 

60. Tbe tubjoioed table ibowa how the orban popokbon ts copc ent rated in tbe 
cotton gr o wing areas. Although dunog tbe last 20 yean the proport io n to rural 
popokbon has decEoed xEghtly tbrec-foorths of the actual prormcial increase 
come from tbe Maratha pkm dmstoo and it seems probable tnat it wID be some 
time before the rest of the prormce develops m tbe same manner — 
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61 These dmsicms are easertally ninL Tbe CbboU Nagpor dtvsiOD has 

Tn — ... CXKTT not yet urban popukbcm at aD, while m Chhatta 

ffttrtra Dirmat*. dwcflcrs Bi towiM hare tnereased donng the 

decade from a 8 to 34 per mute 

Tbe kigeft town m the dmsiOD » Raipur which » tbe fifth largest m the 
prormce Ita popoiabon has increased steaifiy smee 1879 and is now double 
what It was m tnat year It owes its importance to bang tbe head-quarters town 
of the div»on and the central martet for tbe agncnlttiTai and forest produce 
of a very large area somewhat poorly wropEed with radwayi It wtD furtber 
tncreaae if nuhray coounumcabon ts oteodin to the hfaxlias coast. 

Bikxpur with a popokbori of 34,000 first came mto importance with 
the opening of tbe Calcutta Nagpur branch of tbe Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and o now a large railway centre Its populatuQ ra rSyi was only 4,90a The 
only other towns above looooare Dhanitan, the outlet for the forest produce 
of tbe Ranker and Bastar states situated at tbe end of the Raipur Dhamtan 
branch hoe, Ra^oandgaon tbe capital of the state of Nandgaon, wbeb has some 
mdustnaT mportance owing to the spuitti^ and weaving mils of the BcngaL 
Nagpur Cotton AlIDs Co. wtuated inae and Dn^ which came mto beaig 
owmg to the fonnabon of the district of ^hat name m 1906. Tbe remaining towns 
are small markets for agrKoItnral prodoce situated usually on the railway or 
capitals of Feudatory States of which Raigarh ts tbe most rniportant after 
RamandgaotL It must be remembered that raflirty comimnacatioo wtfh Chhatbs- 
gare has only been estahfisbed for 35 years and low as it is tbe urban popuktxm 
» vastly m excess of tbat of 1879 when the onlv towns with more than 5 000 
tnVphrtartfa ircrc RajpoT and Kswaidha, the capital of tbe state of that name. 


63 Tbe dcEmlxm of a bouse m towns a the same as that m the coortry 
^ ™ j already been (fiscimed m Chapter I The 

charactensbes of tbe toan dwelEng donot vaiy 107 
lar g el y from tbe rural ooe and there a m tha province do derelopmeot of 
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tenements m towns in any way akin to the Bombay chauk Municipal Committees 
were asked m connection with the present census to indicate congested areas 
lor which statistics of houses and population would be useful, but the number that 
availed themselves of the offer were disappointmgly small The results of the 
enquiries that were'made are given in the appendix to this chapter 

63 In this province the village is everyw^here the same as the unit of 
Villages revenue administration In all distncts and most of 

the states the whole country, excluding Government 
forest, is divided everywhere into village areas, and a portion of that area is set 
aside for dw'ellmg places It is ver}' exceptional for the cultivator to In e on 
his fields or in any place other th^n the area set apart for the purposes, but 
sometimes, ownng to congestion or social prejudices against certain castes, small 
hamlets are formed w hicn may be at some distance from the main village Every 
cultivator has a right to receive house-room free of charge from the head of the 
village, and it is only w'here non-agncultunsts and traders are found that house 
sites attain any commercial value 

Most of the villages of the province are small The average population 
Mean vanes from 227 in the Plateau dmsion to 399 in the 
. disten'cc Maratha plain, and there has been a small decrease 
cachu'ib'e figurcs Since 1911 In the Plateau dnnsionas 

'^n miies^^ many as 70 per cent of the rural population live m 

Anllages of less than 500 inhabitants, while in the 

Whole Province 17 Maratha plain 5 1 per Cent dw ell in villages between 

Pbtou^ivis'ion 1 7 500 and 2,000. If we assume the wllage areas to be 

Maratha Plain Division i s regular in shape and distnbuted all over the country, 

Chha^tusgarh Plain Din i 7 average distance betw een each is gi\ en in the 

Chhota Nagpur States .. S2 marginal table It must, however, be remembered 

that in fact villages are concentrated in the more 
fertile tracts and are rarely found in the forests It will be seen that ow’ing 
to the larger size of the Milages in the Maratha plain the average distance 
betw en them is greater than in any other division except the sparsely populated 
areas of the Chhota Nagpur States 
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SuB^tDiABY Table I —Distribution of the Population betvx'een Tow-ns 
*, AND Villages 
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Subsidiary Table II— Number per mille or ihe Total Population and of 
EACH Main Religion who live in Towns 


Number per jiille who Lt\E iv towss. 


Natnral Division 


I 


Total 

Population 

1 

1 

Hindu j 

Musalman 

Chnstiaiu 

2 

3 

4 

s 


Pars! 


7 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR 

NcrbndAi Valley Division 
Plateau DisiMon 
Maratha Plain Division 
Chhattis(^h Plain DKision 
Chhota Nagpur Divasion 


90 

\ 

88 

414 

128 

106 

S'6 

41 

S8 

si8 

>39 

130 

4 J 6 

34 

34 

333 


324 

j 300 1 

847 

684 

1 

23 S 

79 = 

390 

2^0 

S33 

732 

' 365 

8-4 

337 

j 4215 

7fi9 
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Subsidiary Table III — Towns Classieild bv Population 


Class of J'own 

Number 
of towns 
of each 
class in 
1921 

Pro 

portion 
to total 
urban 
population 

1 

Number 
of females 
to 1 ooo 
males 

Increase per cent in the populatio i of 

TOWNS AS CLASSIFIED AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES 

Incrfasf pfr cpnt. 

IN URn\s poru- 
1 L^TlON OF EACH 

1 CLASS FROM 1872 

TO 1921 

Iptt 

to 

1921 

1 

i 

1901 j 

to 1 
191 1 1 

i8at 

to 

1901 

ifSt 

to 

1891 

1 

1873 

to 

18SI 

(0) m 
towns ns 
classed 
in 1S73 

(i) in the 
total of 
each cla^s 
in 1931 as 
compared 
vnth the 
corrcs 
ponding 
total m 
1872. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1 ^ 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Total 

120 

100 

900 

+ 18 

— 8 : 

1 

i ♦ 8 

+ 8 

+ 9 

1 

1 

+ 41 

+ GC 

1 

100 000 and over 

2 

18 

819 

•seC 

— 21 

1 + 0 



(r) - 


11 

CO, 000— 100 ooo 


M 



II 

i + 7 

+ 9 

25 

+ S 3 


111 

20 000 — 50 000 

10 

2X 

891 

a 18 

— 17 

1 * ^ 

♦ 4 

-A 04 

— 9 

-*• 77 

IV 

io,ooo~— 30 ooo 

27 

a 5 

932 

+ 18 

—13 

+ 12 

-^6 

+ 8 

+ 4 t 

-s 131 

V 

S ooo lOOOO 

61 

20 

052 

+ C 


+ 6 

’^9 

+ 8 

+ 23 

T 34 

VI 

Under 5000 

20 

6 

907 

+ 4 = 

+ 7 

, +12 


1 

+ 143 

+ 13 


(f) PcrccntTi;c ha^ not been given is there u-is no o\ n in this eJass in 1S7J 
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Appendix to Chapter 11 
Statlstica of ovcfcrowding in towna 

The oppertmutY afforded hr the cenm mu taleo to attempt to obtim atatiatica o( 
Cfvercrowdmg Umuaptlillea rrer« aated to mcSc&te any coogcated locality and to gfre 
ti area after dcdacNng any open apacea. loformation, « ta then asked for u regards th 
ooniber f lohabctanta, the nomber <4 boaae*, the rmmber I famiEea and the ntim W of 
atorwa. Iniccmorion on the latter pomt was ay ahetebr and hat twj omitted, Soch 
ti t U, it goes to ahow that bcoaea «IUi tivo at more atixlea are cry rare In exmg e at ed 
local! tiet, whicfa la alio a matter of comincm ofaacrrmtlon. 

The oclr mcm crpal tiea rrtpooded to the firvitalxm Here Amraotl, Boldana, 

Malkapor Khandrra, Barhaapsr and Harda and ft iroold appear tftat the qoeatkia h 
not one winch aronara great public mtciaat jo this prorioce. From the fig ia ea glreo it 
appears that the onmbCT of hoaacs exceeds the mmber of {amSiea, except te th r ee wards 
m Aiorwotl town, E en aBoamg for empty booaea, this woold snggeat that the number 
ot dlftercnt iamd ei n homes had been midefeatimated Br far the greatot coogeatkai 
u focmd in a amall area of )th of as am In Bofaarlaat Mohalla In Am-aotv toan, where 
the popolattoQ a 744 p e mo ca per acre and in iftaanganj in the tame town there is an 
a erxge of peraota per ac/e orer an area of oearly aeren erra. Thcae ta areas 

also Acrw the largest amber ot bosaea per acre It m y be poflbie, bowerer that the 
areas m theae cues, takee from not orcr acemt nnimnpal soorecs, ate too small, as 
the amber of peraoca per bocac h not so great as In other pUcea. 

The coodosm based on the atattatioi u that, a bether a look at the umber of 
peraoct per booae or the oomber ot luasea per am, there » oothtag at all cotsparahle 
with the congestion 1 large cstlet In India, to say nothing of the shuns of Earnpean 
cxxmtnes- Indeed from aanltaiy point of levr H la prtibule that there Is modi more 
danger to the pehU health animg tnxn tm perfect facQltiea for drainage, t e t ed mg giuuuda 
for Dow^altoes firnned br stagnant mter and Impure water-tnpplr tin there is mom the 
ioe gresl premore of tarmanrfT on space. 
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Statfiment shoruwg overcrOTvdwg iii certain ioicits in 


the Ccntial Protinccs and Berar 


Name 

of 

Toun 


Name of Mohalla 


f 


Sabanpura 
Bajija 
Machhi Sat 
Bohan Sat 
Mnsangan] 


Mochis and other lines in Bahji’sj 
Garden mjalalpnra 
Waipura 

Sati file and Gulabhhan's file 
Old new files 
Aja's Kothi 
Sarafa 


Gadegaon Deshpande Mohalla 
Bada Batar, new Mohalla and! 
Bajikhet 

Sikalipura, Malvipura and Kale 

Chhota Barar and Knlamkhel 

Chhota Barar, Bada Bazar and 
Bhatali 


Knmhar Mohalla 
Kahar Mohalla 
Tapal Mohalla 
Knnjar Mohalla 
Seth Puranehand's Chawl 
Lobar Mohalla 
Santa Bazar 
Bamanpura and Malipura 
Imlipaia « 


Lohar Mandi 
Sindi Pura 
Bedhwar \\ ard 


f Khcai Pi ra 
I Stukeruan 
I ^larpalnara 
I Gadhi Peta 
^ I Han Pnra 
I 1 A — a I'l ra 
1 ' 'ackhr-ii Che xV 

1 ’la-pta 
i KrPirAi ar^ hi'e 


Circle and block number 
of congested areas 


0 (S, 13— 2o) 

S Is— 6) 

S (9-t4) 

1 (6-8 ts) 
o('— Si7— >7 19—22 2 ^ 37 ) 


1 ( 7 ) 

a (a— j) 

S (3-7) 

6 ( —7) and 7 (1—12) 

8(s-8) 

II (i— M) 


3(1—12) 

4 (l -9) 
5 ( 1 - 8 ) 
6 ( 1 - 0 ) 


2 (0) 

2(7) 

3 (0 
3 ( 10 ) 

5(8) 

S ( 10 ) 

0(2) 

8 (1 3 ->:l 

il (i 2 and 4 ) 


10 (i— 21 ) 
M (1 — 12 ) 
12 (i— :j) 


1 (!') 
a(0 
4 (7 

2(7 
1 ( 7 ' 

0 xi I 

7 (O 
Ml > 

o( I) 








Area 

of 






con 
gested 
locnlit} 
le s 
open 
spiccs 
in 

acres 

Number 

of 

hOUbC:) 

per 

acre. 

Number 

1 

families 

1 per 

, hoUiC 

1 

j 

Popula 

tion 

( Number 
‘ of 

1 persons 

1 per 
j acre 

1 

t 

I 

1 

f 

Number 

of 

persons 

per 

house. 

1 

A 

5 


7 

s 

9 

AMRAOTI DISTRICT 




1725 

1 42 

9 00 
,75 
6 8 s 

1985 
55 43 
21 66 
193 33 
loi 89 

I os 
60 

1 02 

1 04 
86 

1,441 

137 

790 

SS8 

2,196 

83 53 
9O 14 

8777 

744 00 
320 sS 

425 

173 

4-05 

384 

314 

BULDANA DISTRICT 




1 55 

4580 

% 

77 

1*4 

11225 

*45 

7 83 

1337 

1 H 

13 22 

57 07 
4204 
60 61 
75 75 
3432 

90 

9 ? 

88 

■81 

7 S 

>.363 

idiSo 

3.820 

410 

1,636 

30 62 
16357 

28571 

260 60 
123 70 

4*22 

3-60 

920 

4630 

79 

'.583 

17a 06 

371 

ri 5 

4909 

93 

1.623 

22699 

4-62 

940 

34 OS 

O7 

971 

10329 

Ttyj 

20 ’SO 

17-17 

52 

87S 

4282 

2 49 

NIMAR DISTRICT 




2-32 

503 

300 

3 97 

325 

60 

4 4 - 
34 

■;5 

1978 
1194 
21 33 

ip II 

7 77 
60 00 

925 

44 II 

>727 i 


247 

261 

23 1 

263 

120 

181 

i8i 

001 

551 

X0623 

S' 94 

93 65 

66 16 
3692 
301-66 
4090 
265-00 

ICO 18 

5*36 

4 35 

4-39 

3-46 

521 

5 02 

441 

6t)0 

580 

28 84 

2 r 25 

V 

f 

4 ,los 

14133 

5-22 

43-09 

10 37 1 


3 41C 

5O 07 

540 

9 <0 

03 47 ' 

0 

y 

2693 

2S347 

445 

HOt 9 HAlJGABAD~ 

DISTRICT 




23 24 

14 12 

0 S 3 

9 >7 
20 10 
11-82 
1* 23 

23 20 

2177 

1 14 -Os 

1 ^7 10 

50 “O , 

' 

53 77 

- jCO 

37 * 3 * 
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11394 
*6795 
1194' 
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4 10 
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4 08 
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CHAPTER UL 


Birth Place, 

64- The of the birth pUce of the pjopuhrtfon of the pronuce wiTf 

be found in Iropeml Tible XI The robsidary Ubles appended to tbu chapter 
set forth the chief featurea of migrahon to and from the prormce and of the 
internal movcmenia of the populatwtL They are u folloir* — 

Tabu / — Immigration (actoal 6gQre() 

Tahh II — Em^rahon (actoal ligaref) 

Tabu III — Migration between natural diriiloDa (actoil figurei) com 
pared mth igii 

Tabu IV — Migration betreen the prormce and other parti of India, 
Tabu y — NoaiocT of perioot bom m the Central Pronncei and 
Berar and cnomerated in other Provinces. 

65 Of the total population enumerated in the prorroce of 15,980000 

^ o_ persons 15,370000 were bom in the proTioce and the 

remamder amoontmg to 3 8 per cent of the wbole were 
nnmigrantj from ommde 000 were bom m tbo ^istnct or state of 

enumersboo aod 15 09^ 000 in the riatoral dmszon in which they were found 
at the time of the census Of tbe immigrant population, 34s 000 or 56 i per 
cent come Trom coniiguoos paria of other proyinces and states, and only one 
per cent or less than one peraoo loerer^ a 500 of tbe rota) population was bom 
ouUide India. The marginal statement comnarei 
the population born in the dsdTict or atate of recdence 
wrth that of aome of the other pr o rmcea of India, 
These figures strikingly iHostrate tbe teodcaicy of the 
mhabiiant of India to rpend all his hfe m one place. 
In En^nd and Wales al the ipt 1 census 3 5 per 
cent of (bepopuUiran were not natrre bom wh^rbe 
proportWD of immigranta m the different coaopea 
vaned from 66 per cent in Middlesex to 168 percent 
m Coraaall asd Suffolk. It is of codtm true that tbe 
Engbsh county is macb tmaner than the dlstrKCS and 
some of the states of the ptortoce bot the comparatirely small differeuce between 
the proportiOQ of immtgrinta to oatural dmaioot and tliatof immigrants to states 
tad dlstncti suggests tbat rf an ereo smaller unit be taken, tbe percentage of immi 
gruta would nobe materuQy tocretaed Doe imexpected featic-e of tbe statistics 
IS tbe considerable decline siooe iQit m the number of uumigrants details of 
whKb appear in Sobsidiary TaWe fv Tbo development of communications bu 
b^ retarded to a certam extent by the war hot as unmigrution foDcrws behind 
the development of comreonicabens this factor ciunot Mol greet importance 
Two causes may be suggested for this phenomenon. Id the first place there are now 
DO large areas which are attracting c^uvators f om without while the ongmal 
immigranls are dymg out, fearing then- laud to nabre bom children, and in tbe second 
place famine eoodfbons abicb were proralent at the time of the census, whUethey 
give nae to an amount of migriUon of the poorer classes in search of work whren 
II from a etatistical pomt of new ummpoitant undoubtedly by paralysing trade 
and reducing the amount of roooey arailab'e for crpeuditure on travel effect a 
very considerable reduction m tbe amount of casual a d lempgraiy migration. 

66 Five different types of migration bare already been recognised in 
Drrmxirr bum or previous Ceosus Reports but it is conTcnieut to enumerate 

vtox. them hero They are as follows (1) Canal conniting 

of ujoreiDeDts between adjacent viHages and only affectng tbe census siahsucs 
when those Tillages be on different sid t of Ihobord r between districts or slates 
(this typ>e of migratiou largely anies from tbe custom of obtaining a wife from 
another village, and m ceosequeoco females predomioaie) (a) Ttvtfortrj 
caused by moTcmenti of labour on works of conslructiOQ or by the exigencies 
of trade or the itreti of fanuDO (m this type of migration there is a predomi- 
nance of males) Ptrxfdic due (o the seasonal migration of agneoiturai labour 
Of to tbe mdusiral demands for labour depeodmg oa the npeoing of a particular 
crop (4I Sfn f*rmaptmt when the inhabitants of one place rmgrate to another 
for trade bet retuni at intervals to thetr natrre place where they sometimes even 
leave their familids and utoafly spend their decfining years (5) Pirmamtei 
» here economic Of other reasons have caused a permanent dupliceme t of 
population from ooe place to anotber 

The inlormauon which 11 collected at the time that tbe census is taken 
dots not diitmguuh between tbe differeut types of migration { bur some idea as to 
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the extent to which each prevails can be obtained b_v a reference to the proportion 
of the sexes, by comparison with the figures of previous censuses, bj the 
variations form district to district and by consideration of the known factors 
at any given time Sometimes a clear line cannot be drawn between the different 
t) pes of migration For instance, agricultural conditions ip the western Chhattisgarh 
states caused emigration in search of w'ork to ihe industrial centres of Bengal 
and Bihar and Ontisa After a temporary absence much of the labour returned 
to Its home with the approach of the next rronsoon, but many must have stopped 
permanently in their new abode Each kind of migration occurs in the Central 
Provinces and Berar Casual migration is universal though for the reason 
already given it was probably at a minimum at the time of the census Temporary 
migralion is found in connection with railway construction, as in the case of the 
Nagpur-ltarsi Railway, or of large irngation works such as the Mahanadi and 
Tandula Canals, and of the movement of troops Periodic migration is due 
mostly to the influence of labour for the harvesting of the wheat crop in the 
north of the Province As the crop matured early in 1921, the maximum had 
probably been attained for the year, but unfavourable agricultural conditions must 
have made the demand for labour less than usual Another example of periodic 
migration is found in the attraction of labour to the cotton gins of the Maratha 
Plain Division As the cotton crop w'as below the average man} of the gins had 
ceased their season’s work by the time of the census, and migration on this account 
must have been much less than normal Semi-permanent migration is confined 
to particular classes engaged in trade, such as Maiw'ans, Bohras, and Kabulis, or 
to the imported European official 1 ' inally, permanent migration is due to the attrac- 
tion of labour to coal and manganese mines, to the cotton mills of the Maratha 
plain or to the cement and potter} works of Jubbulpore, while the factor of 
agricultural expansion is undoubtedly less powerful than it lias been in the past 
67 Migration between the Central Provinces and Berar and countries 
outside India is practically negligible Emigrants calcu- 
evira proMNciAt. MtcR\ lated to the nearest thousand do not appear in the 
statistics, while immigration is confined to the districts 
of Jubbulpore and Nagpur, and falls into the temporarv categor}, being caused 
almost entirel} by the presence of Bntish troops and their families The few 
English officials or members of the commercial community are not sufficiently 
numerous to affect the statistics The balance of migration at the present 
census is in favour of the province by 203,000, but the figures are much 
smaller than in iqii, when there were 437,000 more immigrants than emigrants 
riie falling off is due to a larger number of emigrants to and a smaller number of 
immigrants from Bntish territory in India The greatest variation comes 
from Bihar and Orissa, where the number of immigrants fell from 123,000 in igi i 
1026,000101921 The corresponding figure is not available for 1901, as that 
Province had not been formed, but there were then 6^,000 immigrants It is 
probable that there was some considerable influx into Chhattisgarh at the end 
of the last and the beginning of this century consequent on the opening of 
through railway communication with Calcutta, and that there was then a 
permanent stream of immigration winch lias now largely dned up Of, the 
610,000 immigrants from other parts of India the ’argest number come from the 
Central India Agenc} (194,000) the Lmit^d Provinces British territory (101,000), 
Bombay Brit’sh temtor} (91,000), and Hyderabad State (91,000) Of these 
the majont} have settled in Britich terntorv, but some 17,000 Irom the Central 
India Agenev states have found iheir waj into the adjoining stales of Chhota 
Naspur The situation of the territories ffom which the immigrants arc largelj 
drawn shows that there are two main st'cams of immigration , the one comes 
111a south-wcslcrlv direction from the United Provinces and the Central India 
Agenev states, and the other flows to the north-east from Bomba) and 
Hvderabad The district of Jubbulpore, with 49,000 from contiguous parts of 
Ollier provinces md 44 000 from non contiguous, contains the largest immigrant 
population The increase from 28,000 to -9 000 among immigrants oi the 
former categorv represents an increase m the periodic immigration due to the 
fact that in ion the wheat harvest was late and labourers from outside the province 
had not vc: reached the dis’nct Other di^incts affected b\ the south* 
wes’crh stream of immigrarts arc Saogor and Damon an! in both oflht.se 
<i sincis the high proportion of (enlaces among the immigrant-, indicates tha^ 
casual rrigratton i*- •’n imporiant far'or Another div'r ct with a high proponion 
inimigran’s in the NcrUdoa val’cv diviS'on is Nim.ar In 1021 there weic 
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34 ooo im3ugTant« from non contigupui put* of other provinces and 17000 
from contiguoQ* partR. The corresponding figures (or iqii were 40 000 arid 
1300a It can therefore be infened that those who came from outside to 
take ap land as the diitrict devdoped are djing off and that there was a large 
temporary u flojt from the noghbooruig parts of Bombay oemg to icarciir of 
water In addition 10 the Niroar dismct imraigrtticm from th south west has 
been mainly to th cotton conntry The border diatnets of Akola, Buldana and 
Yeotmal between them coFrtaio 73 000 immigTjnts from neighbouring rfistnets 
and the high proportKm of females indicate* that a portion of them arc casual 
vwtors 94 000 from these three diatnets and 000 m Araraoti from doo-cod 
tiguoos placesmdicate the attraction to outsiders of ibe fertile plam of Benr and 
the fact that there ts an increase m these numbers during the decade in spite of 
the early eJofmg of the ginning season m 19SI combined with the known tact that 
ibcre B little waste land available for cullivalion Ip Beiar auggests that trade u 
tbe dominatmg fac or m thia area 

Of tbe 407000 emigrants from the Provinces to other parts of India 
tbe largest ttuenber have gooe to Assam (at 000). Central India Agency atate* 
(86 000) Bihar aod Onssa (77000) and Bengal (55 ooj) Punng the decade 
there was an mereasc of 14000 in the emigraata to Assam wbo are of course 
mainly laboorera for the tea gardens Government returns a how that the Dumber of 
labourers wbo left for Assam totalled 03,931 from 1911 — ipao and 10 731 in tpai 
Tbe principal district* which sopphed thia labour are shown in the margmil table. 

flsn. The number of emigrana to Bihar and Onssa baa nearly 
doubled during tbe depade This represents Jto a large 
rS«* r ettent temporary motion from Cbbaltugirh to Messrs. 

ai*7i Tau & Company a works afjamsbedpcr Many of these 
etnigranti went from the Chhattiagarh states and it is evident from the Sgures in 
Saii<£ai7 Table If that the dstnet of the ata&on of eotninmem baa freqoeotJy been 
recorded m the ceofus records rastead of the distnet of birth An attempt was 
mads to estimate tbe extent of tins mvrarton of the popoiation br obtaining from 
tbe Bengal Nagpur RaHway a return oT the excea* abw tbe oorma) of patsenger* 
earned mitn ttaUoQi at Chhattisgarh to tbe liboor cent rra^ but it was found that tbe 
traSc was b^w the oorreal, thereby indiratiog that at a utne of unfavomhle agn 
cultural condidoQS the decrease m caaosl migraiion exceeds tbe ahoorsjal more- 
mest of labour m search of work Emigraboo of labour for »ar |»rpQsef sraa oot 
on a large aca)e in this provtsce, eed most of the emigrants retnroed before tbe 
date of 3 ie cenaos the statmic* of which are not therefore appreciably affected by 
this caose. Owing to the fact that ibe census rrhuns from Bombay Madras aod 
Hyderabad State cootain a preponderance of entries which do not show tbe parti 
cdlsr distnct or stile in tbe Ccobal Pronoces and Briar in which tbe emigrant 
was born it is oot possible to eaamme iQ deUd tbe slream of extra pronnciaJ 
emigrabOD In particular ibe figure* m Table II owme to this reason 
gnre an entirely mBleadrog piclur© of the m«Tat»o from the Maratba Plain 
Division which probably exceeds tl at of tbe oiber diTWona of the proviDCe. 

6S Migration inside tbe province la to a large extent cuual, and there are 
In pkwi ciu. y not ihcaarae well-defined fireams of monag population a* 

^ occur in thecaseof iminigrabOD from outsido the pronoce. 

Except in the Plateau oivuion migratKiQ from without has had more effect on tbe 
coruposiifon of the population than its moveoienta between the districts aod state* 
of the proTinee and from tbe figures for natoral dinuoni gi en in Subsidiary Table 
III It IS seen that migration from dmiionto dinaioa 0 very small indeed compared 
with that between natural divisions snd othev parts of India. In *11 dotnetsof tbe 
Nertmdda dmaon, except Nimar and in ibe Makrai state females predominate 
among the immigrants from cootigDOO* dtstncia, whereas the opposite bolds good 
for ihc imtnifTants from the distant parts of the province. The same is troo of 
migration from this division Nimar bas received 38 ooo person* from other parts 
of the province as againt^S 000 in 191 1 and on both occasions males are more 
tPjmeroua tbati females. Thudistnct hat a Urge but decreasing immigrant popa 
Ubon, and the figures plainly mdicate a Urge influx of popuUuon for eolomsation, 
which is now giving p*ace to a native boto popoUtion as the earlier imangrarit* 
die 00 After Kimar Jubbolpocc has attracted the Urgeit raimber of immigrant* 
from the province, Thii 0 due to the demand for labour for the mdia 
tne* in JubbulMro Cty and in the rejt of the datnet, and to the natural 
tendency toirard* urhamsatioii. An locreasa during the delude m the figure* 
of th0 distnct and ra those of Narauighpur and Hoshangahad b dje to the 
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presence of labour for the heat harvest Regarded as a whole, the dirision 
draws its immigrants mainly from the Plateau and Maratha Plain dmsions, 
but the abnormal increase in the former from 14,000 to 28,000 during the 
decade IS due to the influx of labour from the Plateau for the wheat harvest 
Nearly three-quarters of the immigrants to the distncts of the Plateau division 
come from contiguous districts, and the failure to attract anj population either 
from more distant distncts or from other parts of India is evidence of the 
undeveloped state of the countr} During the decade immigration to this 
division has shown a marked decrease, partly owing to the smaller amount of 
work in progress on the Nagpur-I tarsi Railway in the Betul district, but in view 
of the opening of the Satpura branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway it is 
astonishing to find that the nuirber of those enumerated in the districts of 
this duision, but bom in non-contiguous parts of the province, has during the 
decade fallen from 15,000 to 11,000, or hi approximately the number of deaths 
which might ha/e been expected in that period During the same time 
emigration has remained fairly constant, and is generallj in excess of immi- 
gration The cotton country of the Maratha Plain, in spite of the industries 
dependent on that commodity, is still mainly agricultural, and, as Berar first 
began to develop rapidly about 50 years ago with the introduction of British 
rule, an increase of the immigrant population in an area w'here there is little 
land now available for new cultivation is not to be expected The immigrants 
who do come, apart from casual migration, must be mainly attracted by 
industrial development Immigrants from neighbouring districts to Berar distncts 
have diminished in the decade from 261,000 to 222,000, but as the decrease 
IS greater among the male sex, it is probable that this is largely due to the 
fact that m 1921 at the time of the census manj of the seasonal cotton gins 
had ceased to work Immigration from other parts of the province, in which 
there is a preponderance of males, shows an increase, and is due to the attrac- 
tion of trade Tlie figures in the cotton-growing districts of Wardha and 
Nagpur follow those of Berar Emigration, as is natural m an area of high 
wages where labour is in keen demand, is, apart from casual migration, very low, 
and during the decade has been almost stationary Chanda is a backward 
district, and the number of immigrants and emigrants alike is consequently small, 
and shows an actual decrease during the decade Bhandara is Imown to 
export labour, particularly of the weaving castes, to Nagpur and Berar for work 
in ihc mills It shows an increase from 58,000 to 75,000 in the number of 
emigrants to contiguous districts, but a decrease to the more distant pa'ts of 
the province In Balagbat the de\elopment of the manganese industry must 
be responsible for an appreciable increase in the number of the immigrant 
population The districts and states of Chbaltisgarh, where the Chamnrs are 
perhaps the most mobile class of labour in the ProMnee, are the favounlt, 
liaunts of the labour recruiter From the three Bntish districts of Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Drug emigration to contiguous distncts has decreased from 
213 000 to 157,000 during the decade, but there has been an enormous increase 
fiom 45,000 to 110,000 in emigration to other parts of the prounce, and 
there is a noticeable though sir alien increase in the figures for the states 

Immigrants to the Chh-ittisgnrh diMsion from distant parts of the pro\ince 
have increased from 16,000 to li ,000 during the decade, but whereas m 1911 the 
sexes were c\cnl\ balanced in 1021 ni.iles number 7, oco and females 11,000 
llnmmraiUs from contiguous parts of the proimce show a slight decrease 
Both Drug and B.laspur show a large increase from 4000 and S,oo"o to 25,001 
and 14000 respectneh in immigrants from other parts of the proiincf dtirino- 
me decade, in the first named district this is accompanied bv a tall from 
74000 to 56000 m the numbir of immigrants from ncighbounng places 
Of the states Nandgaon ha-, the largest number of immigrants, probaD!\ as a 
result of the sp nning and wca\ing mill situated at its capital and m Sakti 
oaingto Its small si/e there is a \crs high propo'tion of immigrants from 
neighbouring places, of whom ,wo thirds areRmalcs thus showing that ’he nnnn- 
gration is of the cssual t\ pe In the Chhoia Nagpur states, owing o their 
urdi \< loped condition inignt on is an uninij ertant lactor in the < onjtitm aa 1 1 
the populat on 1 he on!) noticcab’c fi atu'e of the stancics is the nrc-ciu i 
in thc''nrguja state of 3'' oooi mngrants from non corliguous parts of the p-ounce 
as compared with I coo in iQii \s n ales arc mo e numerous than females 
this repn si,nts a pt rmanent move t cm of Je population Mon o' t-i immi- 
grants eonv from i!*c Raipur district 
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Subsidiary Table III — Migration Between Natural Divisions 
(Actual FtGUREs}-~coMp<aED ipith rptr 
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Slbsioiary Table IV —Migration Between the Central Pomnces and Bbrar 
AND OTHER PARTS OF INDIA. 
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Subsidiary Table IV— MiCRAfioN between the Central Promnces and Dir\r 

AND OlHER parts OF InDIA 

Part II— British Territor\ or ihe Central Promnces and Berar 
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Subsidiary Table IV — Migration beiween the Cc^^^RAL Provinces and Bbrar 

AND OTHER PARTS OF INDIA 

(Part HI) —Native States op the Central Provinces and Berar 
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Subsidiary Table No V — Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and enumerated in other Provinces 
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SuDsroiARA Tarle No V— Showikq the number of persons born IK THE Central 
Provinces and dhrar and Enumerated in other Provinces —(C wriiflL) 
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Subsidiary Table No V — Showing the number or persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Promnces — (Conid) 
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Subsidiary Table No V — Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provinces —{ Conid ,) 
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CHAPTER IV 


Religion 


69 The principal statistics connected with religion v\ill be found ’n Imperial 

Table VI, which gives the numencal strength of 
SusiMABv OF Statistics each religion by districts and states Imperial 

Table V gives the same information for the urban population, while in Imperial 
Table XX religion is correlated with occupation Details ot the age distribution 
of Europeans and allied races and of Anglo-Indians mav be found in Imperial 
Tables XVI {a) and {b) In addition to this a number of Subsidiary Tables are 
appended to this chapter in which the most prominent features of the statistics 
arc set forth by means of proportionate and comparative figures — 

Sithstdiaiy Table No I — General distribution of the population by 

religion 


Subsidiary T able No II —Distribution by di‘=tncts of the mam religions 
Substdtaiy Table No III — Christians, numbers and variations 
Subsidiaiy Table No IV — Religions of urban and rural population 
Subsidiary Table No R — Races and sects of Christians 
Sudsidiary Table No VI —Distribution of Christians per mille by (c) 

races by sect and {b) sects by race 


The general strength of each religion in (he Province in 191 1 and 1921 is shown 

in the margin Hindus and Animists form the 
bulk of the population, the former number- 
ing nearly fi\e-si\th and the latter some- 
what less than one-seventh of the total 
Mohammedans with 3’ per cent are the 
onlv other religion of numerical importance, 
while Christians and Jams each with nearly 
onelialf per cent follow ne\t in order It 
must be remembered that the term Hindu 
IS a somewhat clastic one. and that many 
cases arise in which the indiv'dual himself 
docs not know whether he is a Hindu 
or not India is a country extremely 
tolerant of religious beliefs and it is often 
an act of courtesy to worship at one’s neighbour’s temple There will be many 
claimants to Hinduism whom the more nrdiodox wall refuse to nmogmse as 
co-rchgionists, and rare instances will also be found in which a religious belief 
IS assumed or set aside m the fancied pcrsuit of iraterial advantage, 
as in a village in the Chanda district winch successively declared itself 
to be Hindu, Christian and rJohammedan according to the faith of the 
t'lcn Dcpiiti Commissioner. The line which it was most difficult to draw 
at this, as well .as at the preceding censuses is thai w Inch div ide^ the Hindu 
from the Animist, to which reference is made below The term Hindu as 
used at tile census is however a verv comprehensive one, and it mav gcnerallv 
be t.akcn that the onus of proving an inamdual not to be a Hindu will in most 
cases have been laid upon him in the enumerator, most frequenti} himself a 
Hindu From this it follows that it is unsafe to base upon the census figures 
an\ conclusions as to the spread of Hinduism ifMicv arc based on a correspond- 
ing diminution of the number of Animist^^ .and ample evidence of this can be 
found in a detailed examination of the figures given in Subsidiarv Table 11 
1 he popul ilion per .0,000 of Hindus was 8,137 in *^91 and 8,132 in 1901 , it 
dropped to 7,981 in ion and.attlie present census lias again ri'cn to S,2iS 
The rise is largelv due to the figures of the Mandla Jubbulpnre and Balaglia.. 
districts and the IJast-’r, Ranker. Khairagarh Ciiiiuikhadan, Rawardha, Chang- 
bhakar Korea, Udaipur and Jashpii- s.ates and is cvcrvwhcre accompanied 
bv a corresponding decrease in the number of Animisis but rcinarl able varia- 
tions are apparent at carb decade The small state of Chhui! hadan returned 
20 \nimists per 10,000 jn loot and 2 in 19:1 as against «, 555111 1S91 .and 
i.qG^ m 191 1, w bile in Udaipur tlic number of \nimists in 1911 far exceeds 
that al an) other of the tliRo censuses The other places ment'oned all show 
the same large and irregular v.an.ations but it cannot be concluded that this is 
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CHAPTER IV — REUOION 


a war between nral religions m which iomerinies ot>© and someiimca the other 
u TTCtorxras it moat be bdd that anj change in tbe aamber cf adberentJ of the 
two rdigioQs is obscored bj the mdindaal idiojyocrtcies of the onamentora 
or of those who matracted them in the interpretation of the terra Ammiit 

70 The disctmion as to what conititntes a Hiodo h tbeen threshed out at 

KioSu. length m the reports of prerxioa cenvnses, and reference 

shonJd be made to them for fortber information on this point. 
No atlerapt hai been made to coflect and tabolaie icforroation aa to tbe nBrabcra 
who belong to the Tanoas sects of thtireligioo bet for two sects theweof Satnamis 
and Ksbirpujth!* which owing to their sire and to the fact that although they 
recognoo tbe priesthood of the Brahroan, thdr tenets are m many respect* dJffereot 
from those of the true Hindu aeparaie statistic* are compiled ■\ detailed accoont 
of tbor bebet* will be found in the Ceosos Report of iQt i and in Mr Russell’s 
book 00 Tnhe* and Caste* of tbe Central Prormces, The total number of 
Kabirpanthi* has decreased from 597 199 to 565 007 and the deeJme i* more 
or les* omfonnly dutnbated orer the pronoce It a doe not to any real *et 
hack bo (he religion bat (o the fa t that ni Bcrar where there a an mcreaso 
m the total populat«on tcry few Kabupanthis are found In some of the slate* 
there ha* been a notable decrease particoUriy m Jtshpur where less than one 
aerenth of the Dumber* it tbe prenoiis census ire found Thu represents 
tbe dying oat ol the rthgkm in that particular locafity and cannot be aicnbed 
to any maccuracy m tacmlitioo, a* the figures * ere compiled a second time m 
view of the Urge ?iruQoo in them. Sitnami* are lesi nomcrem* than Kabtr 
pantbia and 430361 hare been found a* against 460 aSo Both sect* are found 
m Urge numb^ amonf tbe CharoarSj_^and alike are found mainly 10 the Fenda 
tory States and ChMUisgarb The figureai are cotwderably affected by 
emigreOoo which is krwwn to hare been Urge from those area* jost moc to tbe 
census and the fact that the Cbimar moie than any other caste 10 Chbattugarb 
IS accustomed to emigrate in tearch of work is reflected ra tie rtamcie^ 

While aj baa already been pointed oat no concloaions can be drawn from the 
ceosue itxbstics a* to the real mcmae m the norober of idherest* of tbe Hindu 
reEgioc it la not oat of pUce to record that that religion la not b proselytiamg 
one and cannot appreciably add 10 ita ODoiberi by conmvon. It bowerer 
recerres recrurts by the gradoal recogoflaon a* Hmdus of those who profess a 
tttare pnuutire religion or by the latnral racreaae of the population lodiao 
thought ciumEC* very tfowly m rcbcKms matters and tbo mtcrccn*al period of 
ten years 13 tcxi short for any marked change in the cUisaa recognised as Krados 
For cenius purposes the Hmdu* most be taken 11 tie popolauon obtained after 
omithng those wbo profess a distmet religion, such as Parsi*,. Mohammedan*, 
Christians and the Arutmsta For purposes of eompanson the total of the 
Hindus and Amausli taken together grre* a reliable figore on which to base 
coQclofion* bat tbe separate totals do not In other word* diacoaaion of Ibe 
growth of lie other rwigKjn* i» mneb more prodneure of nsefnl conclotiona. 

71 Tbe Unguage* apoken ra tbe Prormce contain do eqoiFalent to the 

Anarm. English word Amrowt, and in the mjtractxms to the 

emimQr*tor«iCwasUiddoinithat,if onydoubc exaCedasto 
whether a person wa* a Hindo or not hew** to be asked what god* ho worshipped 
most. If he gare the names of recog ni sed Haidn dctbei, be was to be recorded 
a* a Hmda, but if be gm e the mute* of penooificatiOD* of natural phenomena 
SDch a* mil troe* forests or of parcly local dmoes tbe name of his caste or 
tribe was to be entered m the column for reCgion. Such caste names were then 
crated, and gire the figure* for Aidmist* ■■ they appear m the censo* statistic*. 
WKU no better method hi* a* yet been densed for recording the danoctmn 
between Hmda* and Anirmsts it is obTtoa* that the present method must cou- 
tmne to lead to much dWersity of pr a ctic e . Animiit* are ferand almost entire)/ 
among tbo longle tribes, who Teneratc differeot deUe* more highly ai ififferent 
times of (DO year or tmder different cgcqmtf.inee* ft /* profabJe (hat 
at the time of a amall-pox epidemic, the most r e r o - ed deity would be said to bo 
A/stt j£ 9 t tbe goddess of small par. Mocb also will depend on tie enume 
rator who in all probability wJl not hiTe been selected from tbe dlrteralo jongle 
tribe*. He w 31 be mfloenced by one of two motire* other he sriD object to 
recogtBjmg as a co-rtfigionlst tbo adbetcnl* of a more pnmittre faith, or be wQI 
destreto make tbo Dumber* of Hindoanlarge as possibte. Tbe writer of this report 
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\enfied a number of entries at the 1911 census in one district, and he found that 
the inhabitants of villages under the control of the forest department were recorded 
as Aminists, and their caste-fellows under the revenue department as Hindus 
Questions put to individuals left it doubtful to which category the}' should 
belong The extraordinary variations in some of the Feudator} States, to which 
reference has ahead} been made, make it probable that the personal wishes of 
the State authorities are often the deciding factor Any conclusions as to the 
extent to which the primitive religions of the forest are d)ing out must therefore 
be drawn from observation and not based on the census figures In the depth 
of the jungles Hinduism has still made little way F or example, during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 the Gonds of Bastar State surrounded their villages with 
fences and placed guards armed with bows and arrows at the gates to shoot the 
evil spirit. In parts of the open country the Gond, the most numerous of the 
jungle tribes, is in much demand as a farm labourer, and in most cases is 
recognised before long as a Hindu In fact recognition as a Hindu indicates a 
step upwards on the ladder of social precedence, and a Gond will often impress 
his importance on a stranger by declaring himself to be a Hindu The discus- 
sion, however, is foreign to a census report, and the student who wishes to 
persue this interesting subject further must look elsewhere for his information 

72 There IS no scope for inaccuracy in the record of the Mohammedan 
religion such as exists in the case of Hinduism During the 
oiiMJwcoANs decade the number of Mohammedans decreased from 

585,140 to 582,032 or by 5 per cent, while the provincial population remained 
almost stationary The Mohammedan religion recedes converts, particularly 
from the lower castes of the Hindu hierarchy, and seldom loses its adherents , and 
the decrease in the Mohammedan population must, therefore, be due either 
to unfaiourable social conditions which are accompanied by a high infant 
mortalit}, or an inability to resist epidemic diseases Further discussion of the 
comparative birth-rate among followers of the different religions will be found in 
Chapter V 
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of Aorangieb s innies into the Deccan left 'behind them manj’ Mohammedan 
licdoTfTierJ and cultiratcra of the »o 3 , and their deiccodants now foim a jtrong 
Mohammedan community The distnclB of Amraoti and Akola both boart 
more than 70000 Mohammedan inhabitanti vhCe Buldana has 59000 and 
^eotmal 43^00 In the Central Pro\tnceB the laigett proportion of 
Mohammedans la found in Nonar where 40000 arc found or lomewhat 
more than I o per cent of the population Their chief stronghold 11 the atjr of 
Burhanpur which ^aa once the capilal of the Farnhi dynasty and was the 
gate* av of the Deccan agamal myaSKio from the North Other datncta where 
Mohammedans are numerona are Jubbulpore with 43 000 and Nagpur with 
3700a In both of these places ihey hare been attracted by the oppor 
tunitiei for trade and serrKe which aro found at large commercial centres, 

73 Practically all the Mohairmedaos in these pronnees belong to the Sbi 
and Sunm sects ai<d are recorded as such at the 
Uofl wiB* 8 CT« ro census Sunma Dumber no less than p8 per cent and 
" ShuB are shown to hare decreased m number during 

the decade by more than half It roa) however be doubted whether this 
phenomenon is not largely due to inaccurate cnnmcntion. The indigenous 
Mohammedans belong almost eacfosiTcly to the Sonni sect and Sfuas are 
other mumgmnts here from up*couDliy or members of the trading classes like 
the Bohras The Mohammedan reGgion is always ready to accept conrerti but 
the mcentiTC to adopt the religion of a foreign mlcr no longer oaiati The 
converts, therefore air freqoendr drawn from cjutes which are held m low 
esteem among the Hindus. There are a oomber of castes some of whose 
memben proTesa the Mobamroediaji rebgiOD but hart not discarded thew caste 
nanaes. 


4 The number of CbnsUanshas increased from 73 40310 77 718 but it hu 
c uTu k swollen by any *bolesale conversion tuch as 

occorred amotig Orwoos of Jtsbpcr State between 
1901 and 1911 The number of European Bntisb subjects bu decreased from 
7033105637 ThtJ IS not doe to the removal of troops to an? largo extent 
though i ho total of JobbolpocB city has fallen from 3033103073 but to an 
all round decrease, wruch may be ascribed largely to the number of En^iahmea 
who look part m toe war and have oot }et returned to the country As far aa 
Goremment eerranU were coocemed tbe aiream of leave which bad accumulat 
ed dimng the war and tterewotked off in the aubaeqoent years accounts for 
die general decrease m the distncU. 

The Anglo Indian comuiuiuiy shows a small increase of lesa than loo persons 
There it a considerable fall from i ^93 to 943 m Nagper cny which must be 
aue to the exclusion of fodian Cbrutians from tbe cat^ory as the importance 
of Nagpur as a railway centre has metossed donng toe decade Jabbulporo 
ertf OB tng to the ertenSTort of the Gofi Carnage Factory records an increase from 
331 t 793 and ui HosbangsbaJ, where the communuy has grown by more than 
five times the explanai on must bo found in the number of jail way employees now 
stationed at Harda Other vanahons are not Urg eenongh to call for commeut. 

Christian Sects 


75 The Roman CathobcsBitb a total 0(47 4<6 adherents as against 44553 
a c ivocKi ‘ ^ most numerous of the Chnstun sects con 

lainnigastbcy do 61 percent of the Christian commurnty 
No less than 34 036 a slight increase during the decade come from the Jashpor 
Stale where tberonas a wholesale converston oftbo abongraal Oraons prior to the 
cefiscsofipji In the present decade 00 aucb event hat occorred and in (be 
dmees f Nagpur which however excludes tbe dtstricta of Saugor and Damoh 
and the Chhiit sga h Feudatory States the Bishop reports that ronsjon wcude 
p operlv so called only earned on at two stations m the Araraou dalnct and 
two n Nimar In the former distnct he estimates that lorae a 000 Mahars have 
become Chmtians while in N'imor there are about the tame number of Roman 
Catholic Balahia Tbcmitnber of conrerti during tbe decade must be very 
smad, as (he census tables give tbe Rooun CsthoGc popuiatwn of N’lmaras ^4350 
as agamst 9 839 in tQi I wn 3 e In Amraoti the nutnb« has only increased from 
938 to I 041 Jn all there are 15 stations of Roman Catholic pneats in the 
Kagpor (Boccie and though tbe nnmber of converts a very small a great deal of 
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valuable chantab'e and educational work IS done among the general population 
as well at the larger centres, where there is an appreciable European and Anglo- 
Indian community 

76 The Anglicans have increased during the decade from 8,240 to 11,092, 

but it IS doubtful if the increase is a real one In spite of 
Anouc\s careful instructions it is extremely diUlcult to obtain 

accurate returns of Christian sec's from Hindu enumerators in places where the 
Christian community is not concentrated, and there can be a little doubt in view 
of tlic fact that the clerg}men emplojed by the state are forbidden to seek for 
con\erls that an increase from -525 to 2,638 in the Chhattisgarh division is ac- 
counted for by a failure of the enumerators to distinguish tlic sect The onl) 
districts w here there can be anj appreciable number of conver'^ions arc Ho- 
shangabad and Chanda, v here the number of Indians belonging to ih s ccnimunit} 
have increased in ten years from 31 and 133 to 612 and 394, though it is po'^sible 
that in the former a number of Quakers hate been included b) mistake 

77 In British terntor} there is a Swedish mission maintaining in addition some 

educational establislimc Its in the Satpura districts, and 
uTiiER^rs the number of Lutherans shows a small increase in the 

Chhindwara district, where their activities are greatest, and in Saugor In the 
jasbpur State, however, there is a tali in their numbers from 4,201 to 254 As 
lioweter at the 191 1 census no Europeans belonging to this creed were recorded 
in that Stale, it is oossible that the figures at that census were inaccurate 


78 Methodists returned at the census number 4,585 as ugainst 4,713 m 
MFTiiontsTs although the Superintendent of the mission 

'' ' ° reports that the numbers have more than doubled m 

tlie intercensal period The mission pa}s particular attention to education, 
and Ins in its charge 8 boarding schools, 2 high schools, i normal school, 
9 middle schools, and 76 primary schools A special feature is the 
number of girl scliools maintained, in which about half of tlie s'udents arc 
Christians 1 he main activities of the mission he in the Jubbulj^orc, Narsinghpur, 
Nimar, Akola and Chanda districts, and in the Bastar State. 


79 There IS a decline from 4,152 to 2,845 m the Presb) Icnan communiij 
„ The entries against this sect come main'v from tlie 

iNagpur and Chha'tisgarh divisions In Nagpur itself 
the Uni. cd Tree Chureh of Scotland maintains the Hislop College and high 
schools for bo}s and girls and the Muir Memon.al Hospital All these 
institutions arc attended D) Indians of all classes, and suppl\ a much fell 
want In tin diblriet and neighbouring di^lncts the mission maintairs a 
number of schools, nnml) for low caste children, but the number of Indian 
converts appears to have drclined during lie decade In Chhatt.sgarli the 
American Evangelical Mission with head-qua'lcrs at Raipur has m all 64 
educational establishments including c: nigh school a theological college 
and •’ number of dispensaries It is also in charge of the Chand! bun leper 
asvhnn Tin total number of recorded Indian adherents Ins declined 
from 2,969 to 2,192, but it is probable that the estimate of the Supermiendcnl 
IS nearer the mark a' 3 200 fhc Superintendent reports that the Saiinnii 
Chamars some 10 vi ars ago wee eager to become Chrisli in but that at 
prkM n. onU isolated individuals prc'eiu themselves for baptism 


The Baptists have 2,340 adhcreais against 1 i 70 in 1911 imnlvinthc 
no-i^ \ DCm, £, Chin tisgirh and Be'-r c’vis ons (t mv b. isimnti d 
that thev have obtai.ed abou. 1 coo conver s during 

the cocadt, I he Quaker- or member- cf tht Societv el 1 nends who are 

m arlv "'ll found in the Hp-h'’ngab'’d dis.net however shov a smad v'( crease 

81 n c numbers endc' miner ProMstaril ueno ninalion- n i\i increa''< d 
,, -fnr.v, to 4,722 from 2,75: m 1911 m spi'e of the fct.v tint 

tl (. ar’ketenls ol tin \mrncan I,vangc’ican miss'cn 

in Clihattni^arli wliicli at iln p’^tvious rensus was classed as tljc Gcrm"’n 

I'vang.kcal '\ nod of \crth An erra a-e row ch-sed as Prt-nvJcmans un’ertlM 
clai-'vSvcation \,v lorce 1' is p'cba dc that m nmv ca'.s l'’c e'e ronc'cla'P'i 
has fouiai Us wav rto ll ; leasjs sci.ccu’es ir'd th'^t m scl^ssificaiion has m 
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coBjequcDCe amen. Of the minor denominaliona, the Mennooitc miMJon is 
perbaM the mott important In addition lo other hranchea m Chhattu^arh 
and the Feodatorr Sutei U hat an Industrial tcbool at Dbamtan m the Ruprrr 
district and it also m charge of the leper atylom at that place There wooM 
appear to be a conjoderable increate in the number of i s conyerti. 

83 It It quite clear tbit the number of proselytes to Chnttianity ti so imall 

c tTTwicw. remit is not mfficient to dtatorb the censns 

*”**'*' sUtistica During the decade the number of Indian 
Cbmtians hat only increased from 6a <80 to 68 953 or by less than 6 000 
Of this mcrease nearly one half comes nom Chhaltugarh where the Ch*mar» 
altra s pronde a mzniher of conrerU In spite of the fact that there hare 
been two famine yean torardt the end of the decade and of the large nnnibcr 
of orphans left by the mfluenia epdemic the conditions fiTonnWe to conver 
tion nate had little taMiWe result Tbero hate been no wholesale canTersioos 
During the •nai rt. hat wreWeas been difficult lot the missions to ptOTide the same 
amount of fends and the tame number of mtasiooanes has not been available. 
From some of the reports where the mimbers of eoqmrers after Cbrwlutn 
ity has been shovu at rery large It appears that the natsber of actual converts 
IS mfimteiitnal The non-cooperation movement, particulariy m the Maiatha 
country has ltd to some bostilrty to the miasionanes owmg to the itimng op 
of racial feeBng Whitevcr may be the cause there is Rttle m the census 
6gures to efistorb ihe nruid of the most orthodoi Hmdo 

8j. There are now 60 794 Jams In ihM pfovjDce, or nearly 9,000 less than 
at Uit census There is a considerable preponderance 
of males over females, the proportion amounting roughly 
to 19 to 1 1 Tba u of course due to the fact that the Jain is a sojourner m 
the CDUCitry bis res! home bong >0 Rajputana or BoDddkhand, (0 wfneb he 
makes periodic vaits, often ot locg ouratisn sometTZues eves keeping his 
family toere. The Jams are almost entudy encaged 10 trade aud consequeritly 
are much wealthier Uian other castes but ^s£ly owing to their sedentary habits 
or the castom oC^urJai the both-rate is low and the Dstural rate of mcrease 
smsO Jams are most oumerout 10 the Jobbolpore dmuon probably owmg to Ha 
pronmity to thar homes acd in Berar where the openiogi for suceesafol 
trade are more oetoerous. 

Jains are dmded mto two sects— D^mbars sod Swetambara — but 

owing to rt^eseutatioos made by two jam Assoaations ol Bombay and Calcutta, 
instructions »ere tssced to the enumeralor* to record sejiarately Digambira, 
Swetambars, Swetambar Teripanthis and Sthanik basis, 40 per cent were 
returned as Jams unspecified, whDc of the remamder the percentages in each of 
the above four sects were 33 16 8 and 4- The Digambara arc crerywhem 
the most numerous but the proportion it not eo high in Nagpur nnd Berar as 
hi the reft of the pitmoce 

84 I 68t Sikhs of whom nearly more than two-thirds arc males were found 

_ m tha province as against 9,345 at the last ceatax. 

The decrease u mainly due to the fact that (here was a 
Sikh legiment at Saogor ra 191 1 The preponderance of male* is duo to the Sikh 
regiment stationed at Jobbolpore ap^ from ibe troops the Sikh in this 
pronnee nsually U either a small contractor dependmg for saccesi on fits abifity 
to control labour or a sblfnl asusan and be viO more often be found where a 
large work of cooitruction is m progrcvi Thus a decrease by more than half of 
the number of Sikhs in Betul ts the natural consequence of that smaller amount 
of work ro progress un tbe Nagpur Itarsi Railway in the (fistnet. while the 
locrea** ra f^por is due to the co^roctioo of the hfabanadi Canal imgatton 
scheme. The coroparatiselv large number in Raigirh bowever consists of 
merabers of famlDei permanently settled there as cultivatora by the Rajah. 

85. The Pariis hare mcreasedin number from j 757 to i 807 They are 
• tradingcoramaralr and hare a cooiidcraide 
share ra the financing and jnaoagemefit of the 
manufaclnrcJ 6 pendent on the cotton crop of the Maratha pain countrr They 
a e oT^nallT immigrarrs from Bombay though many famih s are now of long 
sitoding in tbe province 
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86 Brahmos have increased from 32 to 173, but there still is no centre for 
Others province The increase roughly indicates 

the extent to vhich Bengalis not born in the province 
have been able to obtain posts in Government sciences The few Buddhists 
found are foreigners, while the Jews, who have decreased by more than half, are 
mainly members of a Maratha speaking community from Bombay 


87 The urban population of the province amounts to 1,441,430 or 9 o per 

.. cent of the total The marginal table gives the pfercen- 

tage ot the various religions found in towns the 


Hindus 

Mohammedans 

Animists 

Tains 

Chnstians 
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Hcfccntago of the 
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70 

i6 
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2 
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&2 
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1 


cause of the vanations is 
of course occupational, not 
religious, and the table 
shows to what extent the 
members of the various mam 
religions are attracted b) 
rural and urban surroundings 
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SuBsiDiAR\ Table I —General Distribution of tjie Population by Reugion 
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iiDiARY T'VBlc 1 — General Distribution of the Population by Religion — ( Co / icld ) 
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Subsidiary Table II —Distribution by Districts of the Main Rbljcions 
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Subsidiary Table III — Christians, Numbers and Variations 
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SuBsiDiiH'i Table IV — Relioions of Urban and Rural Population 
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Subsidiary Table \ -Races and Sects of Christians (Actual nudber) 



Subsidiary Table VI 

(*) Races by Sect and (*) sects by kaces. 
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CHAPTER V 


Age 

8S The statistics of the age distnbution and the population of the pro- 

Mnce are given in Impenal Table VII, while similar 
refprence TO Statistics information for certain Selected castes is giAen in 

Impenal Table XIV, and for European and allied races in Table XVI Com- 
parative and proportionate figures illustrating the most important features of the 
statistics arc contained in the lo subsidiary tables appended to this chapter 
They are as follows — 

(i) Age distribut on of each se\ (actual population) by annual penods 

(ii) Age distribution of 10,000 of each se\ in the Central Protinces and 

Bcrar and each natural dmsion 


(ill) Age distnbution of 10,000 of each se\ in each mam religion 
(i\) Age distnbution of 1,000 of each sc\ in certain castes 

(iv-a) Proportion of children under 12 and of persons o\er 40 to those 
aged 15 — 40 in certain castes, also of mamed females aged 
15 — 40 per 100 females 

(v) PropoTt'on of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those 
aged 15 — 40, also of marned females aged 15 — j.o per 100 
females 


(v-a) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 fo those 
aged 15 — 40 in certain religions , also of mamed females aged 
15 — 40 per 100 females 

(\ i) Vanation in population at certain age penods 
(\ 11) Reported birth-rate by sex and natural div isions 
(viii) Reported death-rate bv sex and natural divisions 

(ix) Reported death-rate by sex and age m the decade and in selccteQ 

v ears per millc liv ing at ihe same age according to the census 
of 1911 

(x) Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each scx 


S9 In di'^eussing the statistics of age obtained in India it is important to 
Tut ts»ccvi.^c\ or Tin: Aor rr remember that the statistics are unusuallv unreliable " 

m this respect Certain peculianlie-' of the age 
curve are found in every census but they arc not so pronounced as in India 
The chicl causes of error have often bem pointed out in Indian Census Reports 
but u iv convenient to recapitulate them here The first and most important 
faciori'- that manv of the iiihabi ants do not know their age The form provided 
in map- erial I ourts for tl e examination of witnesses contain- a blank space 
followinc the pnnlcd words the age of the witness appears to be uid 
tin Maci'trati then fill- in the age according to the appearanci of the wit- 
nc— 1 la C( n-iis enumerator 1- even more handuappea in tint m lertam 
cases ( g ol women of -on t castes he las not even appea-ance to go bv , 
as 1 1 c I\ -ee-tle hi ad of the 1 ousehold The men bad ward poT ons 
the pipj’itioa a-e extraord narh ignorant as to the r age T! e vvr.ti r car 
rcinnlH' a.i old man siemg that h- age was four vea--, whidi v as tin. ptnn I 
lovvhir 1 1- me mon extended 
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CHAPTER V — AGE, 



The dugrim m tbe margin ahowt the actual ages returucd by a tecbon 
^ tHTMitf mi fi of the popclaboo aa tabolated 

for acttuiul purposea. Tbe 
return of nxrod immbera of 
coarse repr eaenti tbe gocM 
as to ago made by tbe 
enumerator There B m 
addition, a ptcference, which 
B not neany ao marked, for 
CTon numberi witb the ex 
cepbon of infants whoae a^ 
win be a next bertbday On 
the whole there is a general 
tendency for males to fic 
returned at a lower age than 
tbor real ooe. Unmarried 
girl^ who are appreiachmg 
puberty are sboini below 
then- real age while the age 
of TOtmg mamed women a 
enhanced to inch an extent 
as senonsly to dalocale the 
atatitocs — « tendency m di 
rect opposition to that which 
nrerails m western coantnea. 
rmally there » a tendency 
to exaggerate tbe age of 
the very old. WHe tbe 
actual age returns are us 
rehahle ^ errors are of a 
nalnre Hkely to remam con- 
aunt from census to ceosiu and among difierent clasars so tb^ tbe dedoeberts 
wtfich are drawn from tbe comparatrre figores are of considerable practical Tahte. 

90. The factors wbcb determine the age (hstributicm m any area may be 
mwnM4t>aTt3i«ttD« wn Anded into permanent at>d teicrporary chuBCS, 
pamtsci. *111^ permanent factors are tbe feenndrty of the 

populatioa and its natmal expectation of Efc and they are aobject to aheraboD 
orer loc^ penods of bme For example. 01 many European countnes a complete 
change m the age constitnttoD IS brought about resort to both co n trol post 
po De m e n t of tbe date of mamage and iropr o red sanilatxn, all of which are 
associated with tbe progretf of crriEiatJon. Apart from tbe marcmait towards 
tbe abolition of cHui mamage, wbcb n not yet mSoetitly adranced to be 
DobceaHe m tbe stxbsbcal resoits there b do appreciable change m India in tbe 
permanent canses which effect tbe age dtftiihutioii. though tbe tendency to tbe post 
pranement of tbe date of mamage, of wbcb there u some endence, piarticularly 
among the bgh castes abonld Fcsoft in an oKrease m the number of births and a 
decruse in tb: number of deaths among women of cUld-hcanng age. Tbe tem 
porary daturhancjs of tbe age datnbubon, bowero axe much more nnpiOTtant n 
iDcfia than mwettem countnes, tbowh m Europe the effect of tbe absence of tbe 
male pwpulation of milrtaiy age win doubdets bo appiaient when the censns 
l e tuf ia are analysed, fo tbs prormcc the betors which are of nnportance m tbe 
decade just completed are tbe famines of 1918 and ipao and the mffoenxa 
epalemic of igio la while tbe effect of the c^airutous famine of 1900 hare not 
yet disappeared. The effect of the action of temporary causes oo tbe age (£t 
tribatum tt that it sets m motwn a systetD of osoTlatKiQ, and to due time the 
pwpulation tends to return to its pi c iio u s condition. If m a tune of famine the 
Teiy young and vtij old are the chef sufferers tbe bgber pjopulatioo of potental 
fathers and mothers wH restore the bith rate and themselves m a short time pass 
into tbe category of tbe aged. H those a the p m me of Fife are cut off^ by 
mflomia, the effldren will grow np to take then places and tbe bgh pwoparboa 
of old p»pile win (ffsaprpear through natural canses 



AGE DISTRIBUTION 


Dia^vam 

Showingihe numberof mates per /o,ooo 
at each ape period 

I I I 
19^1 

1911 

1891 


Va 


\ 


The dia^am in the margin show s the vanation in the age constitution of the 

males of the province at 
the censuses of 1921, 1 91 1 
and 1891 The features 
of the position at present 
are the excessive number 
of persons above 40, which 
400 IS somewhat accentuated 
at higher ages, and the 
deficit in the age periods 
0—5 and 20 — 40 The 

causes of this are the 
comparatne immunity of 
the old from influenza, the 
drop in the birth-rate due 
to influenza, and the 
infant mortality at the 
time of the 1900- 1901 
famine The population is 
therefore at present in a 
position favourable to a 
high death-rate and low^ 
birth-rate, and any consi- 
derable increase in the 
near future is not to be 
expected The fall in the 
birth-rate will be further 
I I . accentuated b} the in- 
1^1 I ^ crease, at the time of the 
k h 30 epidemic, in the number 
of child widows, many of 
° whom mil not remarr}' 
Towards the end of the 
decade, how c\ er, the 
position will be reversed, 
the birth-rate will increase 
as the childem grow 
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Hole 

o j Iht ft fires affhe io/fon indicate age i those ofitie 

title Ihe number of persons returned at if 
Fiyvres for isoi arc not avai fable fir / he ape 
groups shonn in the chapran 


IDO 


Dunng the decade, therefore, 
arises, a small incrca'Jc in the 
considerablj 


to matuntv, and the 
death-rate will decrease as 
the old people die off 
there will be, unless anv unforeseen factor 
population, but its age constitution will improve 


Arc 

l)l\ I'lOIK 


91 The Nerbudda Valle) Division has the most favourable age distribution, 
and mav therefore Le cxpcctea to show the greatest 
nHTriiirjos n x^rtrAL mcrcasc of population dunng the present decade Thf 
Maratha Plain Division, which, owing to the fertility 
of its soil, attracts the most immigrants, has at present 
a largi proportion of old people and the lowest proportion of persons in the 
prime of life Its population cannot therefore be expected to inercase malenall), 
imli ss immigration is exceptionallv heavv Of the other divisons, Chhota 
\agpiir Is iliL most favourablv sftuatod, follow ed In Chhatt'sgarh and tin n by 
till Plati ail Division, though the last named mav pirhaps sceure a mo'c rap^d 
increase towards thi end of the dccaoe 
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beside* that of Equor dimloDg Four 
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Reveone lospecton' circtes — Shahpur 
Ranjpur^ Chicbofi and Nindi m the 
Betuf district, where the average con 
*umpbon of liquor per bead is the hgbest 
m the province — have been selected, and 
the age comtitutKmi of certain abongmal 
castes which are addicted to liquor dnnk 
mg, are analysed m the margmal table and 
compared with that of the Animats m 
the whole of the Betul dotnet, who may 
be cjqiected to be ra other respects 
subject to similar conditions The figures 
show that the number of persons m the 
age groups 40 — 60 and w and over is 
very ranch higher m the case of the 
Anuntsts mer the whole district, and 
point to the conclaswo that excessive 


Q, In wbsdiiry TaWe III proportonatc figures tor Hmfiij Anmusts 
yd ^ Mohammedans Christians and Jams are giv^ 

Aw D tnu ner. wi RtLwon The JamS hav8 a high proportion of women ofehild 
Axo Cax™. bcariM age but are naturally less fertile On the 

other haod, the number of aged is eicepoon* h)gk A t^h d^th-^ 
a mrma) birth rate may therefore be eipeclei llohamm^ trill probaHj 
ha^^gh brtb-tate as «i)l as . bgb death mte but the Ete of 
oared to other teSgams should laD ^ tcreaids tire end oi the Tto 

Ksa sboddT&re a low both rate and a hah dath rate jf all^ce be 
made for the fact that ordinarily tbe proportiOT of ag^ ^ 

lot. while tbe Hodus are larotnablT planed lor a htgh hot drereasmg both rate 
„d an average death rate For cUrtans tie atremsiOT of con^ nsujJly 
atoteadTage makes U7 deducBons based on tte ein^ed nahna] mcr^ 
“ tbe popaSren misleads ll » 

to the foratofbo wdl Dotbe so proromeot during tbe decade, and that Hindns 
wiD mcrease at a higher rate than Mohammedana. 

In rehsidiary Table IV figmoi are given tor oertain^^ The kacchis 

a higher coltrvating caste, are m the most faTCrura^ position for an mcrea^of 
rmXrs foOoii^ Ba 5 as Brehmans Rajputs Batata Mohamnredan art^ 

caste-aodHalbas-aDnivtdiinmbe. Genendl, the h^het eulUTators are m tie 
worst position, and tbe l^er artisane and the 

pUcedthough m tbe Uner case allowance must be made for the fact that 
natural fcrtibty a low 


04 The mean age of tbe population a 24 39 and 24 73 fee females, 

^ as aramst 24 18 and 24 48 m 191 1 It docs not, 

“ however lepre se nt a true mcrease m tbe longevity 

of the mhafstants but is due to a smaller ptopodMu ol very young cUdien. and 
a large Dumber ol old people as a result ol tbe mfluenra epidemic. 

Calculated on tbe death rale of 46 ■ P" 4 ^ a for 

^ fmales the mean age shonld 

bo ai'6 and 386 for tbe two 
Bcxes Tbs calculation bow 
tver a based on the assampboQ 
that are d»tributed more 

Of less evenly throi^b the ago 
penorfs and the difference o«r 
rti '>1 Sbstrate* tbo fact that a high 

xTso I w 1 Ml death rate m certain sectiora of 

1 irtfl «l • the population may resuh man 

^ ' aTCfig^uicrcaae of Lfe. The table 
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in the margin illustrates the mean age for different religions The high propor- 
tion of children and the fen aged among Animists is noticeable, nhile the 
Ion proportion of children among the Mohammedans, n ho are naturall} fecund, 
indicates that the death-rate among children is Wusuall} high m the case of 
nen adherents of that religion 
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Statistics or Bittiis 


Subsidiary Table VII shonsthe reported birth-rate bj natural d visions 
The effect of the influenza epidemic is apparent in 
1919, n hen the birth-rate fell to 176 for males and 
16 7 for females This is partly due to miscarriages, nhichnere the direct 
result of the disease, and partly to the decrease in the numbers m the 
central age-periods To this latter cause the Ion figures for 1919 are also 
due 


Another factor n Inch affects the b,rth-rate 



K amber ol married 
females Aged 15 — 40 


per 100 of females 
of all a^c5 

igit 1 ig 3 i 

Whole Province 

1 36 

32 

Nerbudda Vallcj Divmon 

•>7 

33 

Phlcau Division 

36 

31 

Maratlia Plwn Dims on 


32 

Chlnttis(;nrh Plain Division 

3*5 

32 

Chliotn NiRpur Diveion 

341 

3 ' 

Hindus 

37 

32 

Mohimmci’ins 

34 

3: 

Anlmisls 

35 

32 


IS the proportion of married 
nonien of child-bcanng ages 
Owing to the preialence of 
child-mamagc a large num- 
ber of indons, manj of whom 
mil not remarr) , were left 
after the influenza, and in 
e\ er^ division and in e\ erj 
religion the number of 
mamed n omen betn een 
15 — 40 has decreased loan 
extent which cannot fa I to 
be reflected m the birth rate 
of the next deeade The most 
faiourable divsion n tins res- 
pect IS the Nerbudda Valle) 
Dmsion, where •\niniisls 
show the lowest proportion 


96 In the preceding discucision the effect of the infliien/a cpidi mic has 
. „ rcpcaltdl) been mentioned, and it is therefore con- 

Tiir I rLUCiiv Erinniiic ‘ ^ . 1,11 11 ,1 

\cncnttosum up tlie result whicli it ind on the 
presi nt and futiiri rendition of the people In the statistics of reported deaths 
no separate record is leptof those due to th s cause, and it is neccssar\ to 
obtain an approximate figure b\ subtracting the aeerage number of deaths from 
fe\er from the total deaths The pnnian effect of the ep domic is the large 
increase m the death rati which is discussed in Chapter 1 Then follows tin 
d( ere ised birth rate due to n isearriages, decrease, in the age penods 15 — 40, in- 
croasv 111 the number of widows and tl.c gem ral 'owering of theaitalti of the 
population w Inch IS c\ iduit from the cniniieed death-rate at Cveri age period 
m tlu aear 1919 fie deter oral on in age eonstitution must be followed l)\ an 
int rca'-ed death-rate owing to the large proport on of old persons The effects 
of the low b rth-rate will of course be further felt 1 5 \ ears afteru arcK is fewer 
wonnn of ehild-beanng age grow up from ch Idiiood The onI\ faioiirabh 
featuie is tie eomparatoc larer nniiiber of sur\ i\ ors from 5 — i^ \ cal' of age 
Assiim ng that tin n s no further recurremee of this cahimitoiis d si tcc on the 
sann ''i ile at h 10 a ears must elapse before the age constitution of tlu 
jiopulauon hi gins to ri turn to ti c normal 


07 lie d( ath r'ti based on the re ports of registered deaths is sho>, n n Tabh 
' ^111 and from the figures tliere gi\ en till rati i- found 

to be coi.s dcrabh higlu r n the Nerbudda \ aih \ Di\a- 
sion i.hi’o tl e Plat* au and thi 'Mar.atiia Pla n Di\ s nns an particii'.iro faioured 
Altl I iinMiv of 1011 nu'iiaiue was highest m t! e Maratln P’ain Da 'ion It is 
e'l'xo.s however that a tau peUin of tl.c eomparatixe r’ortahtv of diffumt 
pi UL' I'an onl\ he oh'aiiud if thi oi atii ra.e is cnnsidi red m eonrect’on with the 
agi u ' nbution ot tlu populat em \ ar.eaus met! ods lave been Civi'iu b\ 
v\h e ^ to V e'lrtpuie tie real 5 e teree cftK de'gh r^'t, and for the cm no.\ 
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adopted rt a necefisary to obtam a ttandard age datribction of the pronnce. For 
^>n■ purpote we may take the average age (Eftributwn of the prorlnce for 
the four ceususe* from i8Sr to 1911 oonttmg that of 1931 when rt was 
aboorroally duturbed by the mfloenza epidemic 


Ai]uii*i dttik'TtU for ikt pmuKtt {Bnttsh dutrxcit mlj) ftr tk* 
yitr igii 
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A mdar compntaboo has beeo made aepaialdv for each natorsl dmioii 
aM the reach 9 embodjed n 
the table m the toaigm It a 
tbcs sees that the Maratha 
Flam DrvaioD m spit^ of its 
apparently high dallvrate a 
owmg to Its prese n t cniavour 
able age Jat nbot w n m rcaJSty 
much more favourably placed 
than the rest of the province 
whilB exactly the contrary a 
true of the Plateau Dtnswn. 
For the prormce as a whole 
the effective death rate a 
ifipreciably hgber than tho 
specific rate 
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Subsidiary Table I — Age distribution of each Sex (actual 



population) by annual periods 






Maie 



Feuale. 


Aon 


Hindu 

Musalman 

Tito 

Religions 

Hindn 

Mosalman 

Two 

Religions 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Total 


220, t so 

S,t74 

234,333 

22J 07S 

7 , 4 Ji 

2J0 sog 

o 


C| 7£9 

227 

6,986 

6,766 

22s 

6991 

1 


3.778 

131 

3909 

3 « 3 S 

142 

3977 

2 


S.M 3 

ijC 

5 290 

5,543 

210 

S 753 

3 


5830 

19s 

6,025 

6,763 

219 

6 9S2 

4 


I 3 S 

1 183 

0,31b 

6740 

241 

6,981 

S 


7 , 9 '* 

270 

8 181 

7,775 

241 

8,016 

0 


6,703 

212 

6,911 

6464 

211 

6,67s 

7 


7.504 

262 

7,766 

7,896 

246 

8,142 

8 


5,990 

252 

6 242 

5 959 

204 

6,163 

9 

**- 

5303 

18S 

5386 

5,451 

191 

5642 

lo 


10 316 

375 

10,691 

9072 

313 

9,385 

1 1 


0,603 

III 

2714 

34>39 

140 

3179 

12 


9.174 

34 S 

9910 

6,928 

235 

7 163 

»3 

#*« 

£ 4''6 

92 

5 , 558 

2,118 

85 

2,203 

14 


4,094 

126 

4 220 

3,521 

114 

363s 

IS 


4203 

163 

4365 

3,527 

i :5 1 

3653 

IC 


t 162 

i >82 

5,344 

4,366 

155 

4.521 

J 7 


1,045 

38 

1,083 

1 041 

38 

1,079 

IS 


3 799 

1 167 

3960 

4,095 

ISS 

4 248 

>9 


834 

49 

8S3 

719 

30 

749 

£0 


7.738 

357 

84395 

11,424 

444 

1 1, PCS 

£l 


800 

40 

840 

624 

29 

653 

££ 


3 , * 3 * 

137 

3,36s 

3 147 

113 

3 260 

33 


90S 

37 

945 

792 

2S 

820 

34 


i,i 65 

34 

1 

1,220 

1 'SI 

30 

i,i8i 

=5 


** 4!53 

470 

11,825 

13468 1 

466 

13934 

26 

»*« 

1,254 

53 

>,307 

1,142 

32 

1.1 74 

37 


i.oiS 

43 

1 05 i 

852 1 

33 

685 

=S 


3,13s 

01 

2 22O 

2 . '44 

61 

".Cos 

£0 

•** 

501 

14 

515 

434 

II 

j 435 

30 


14,291 

1:20 

14 Si 1 

1595s 

521 

1 

31 


410 

6 

416 

21S 

7 

* 325 

33 


3 £64 

SO 

3,350 

2705 

-7 

2 782 

03 


3'6 

>7 

403 

355 

0 

1 3C1 

34 


456 

II 

467 

377 

14 

j 301 


,,, 

11,791 

! 

12.'48 

io6ir 

310 i JO 0^2 

30 


1,134 

1 37 

1,171 

78s 

20 

80s 

37 


400 
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342 

S 

1 347 

s’' 


778 

' 20 

807 

720 

20 

, 746 

-0 

** 

2^0 

i 9 

089 

£04 

5 

£09 



K 748 

^ 130 

!T,:So 

14.157 


14,640 
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j 4 

' 158 

146 

3 
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833 

C'o 

'1 
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41 
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£02 

160 

I6S 

44 
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19s 
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S ng 
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8422 

6 <43 
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Subsidiary Table II —Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sek in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and each Natural Division 


Age 


I 


Total 


0—1 
>— 2 

2 - 3 

3- 4 

4- S 


S-IO 

10— IS 
J5— 20 
20— 2S 
2S— 30 
30-3S 
3S-'(° 

40 — 4S 
45-SO 
S0-5S 

SS-60 

■60— Os 
65-70 
70 and orer 

Mean Ace 


1921 


1911 


1901 


1S91 


Male 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 



10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

to 000 

to, 000 

to, 000 

10,000 

~77 

277 

3S0 

377 

■) 


287 

167 

178 

aa6 

236 

I 


'95 

230 

249 

309 

029 

1- 1.233 

1,270 

306 

296 

333 

345 

379 

I 


530 

299 

3'3 

313 

317 

J 


31a 

1,618 

1.613 

1.381 

1 362 

1,380 

i, 3«8 

1,538 

1,076 

1077 

1,005 

836 

1,319 

1 134 

1.178 

707 

649 

683 

663 

8>5 

769 

677 

670 

773 

76S 

93S 

•) 


707 

762 

S47 

846 

878 

952 

C35 

977 

694 

[ 3,276 

3A49 

856 

927 

64 s 

597 

639 

569 

) 


558 

679 

64G 

662 

629 

"1 


753 

382 

333 

345 

318 

> i,6io 

1,614 

297 

446 

440 

447 

449 

473 

164 

'54 

•43 

141 

/ 


104 

2S3 

344 

271 

340 


496 


75 

86 

S8 

65 

[ 367 

503 

«S7 

209 

128 

iSt 

) 


'4 39 

2472 

24 18 

24 48 

24 tx 

24-67 

2404 


Female 


9 


10,000 


296 

213 

342 

379 

333 


I/S34 

98S 


66s 

846 


910 


666 

243 

44S 

102 


631 


24 02 


(I) NERBUDDA VALLEY DIVISION 


Total 

70,000 

0-5 

»,i6s 

S— to 

1.494 

10— IS 

1,356 

IS— 20 

85 a 

20— 40 

3144 

40 — 61 

1,616 

60 and OTcr 

3CS 

Mean Age 

2394 


10,000 

1 0,000 

10000 

1,^4$ 

'.503 

1 559 

1,514 

1.364 

1,336 

1 165 

1,038 

848 

747 

753 

669 

3217 

3446 

3 520 

1 6n 

1.530 

t,6l2 

496 

352 

4'o 

24 a5 

33-67 

2439 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

J. >10 

1 329 

i,3'0 

]>131 

1 080 

M86 


1,121 

1,232 

933 

856 

761 

^349 

3 *,71 

3 '3° 

i 710 

1,66: 

1,670 

301 

3S2 

385 

^4 23 

2S OS 

2389 


10,000 


M47 

m82 

1,025 

650 

3307 

iiS'« 

499 


24 It 


(3) PI ATEAU DU ISION 


ToUl 

- 

10, "3 

10 c-x 0 

lonoj 

rc *‘00 

10,00a 

fOiO'V) 

0— s 


1 212 

3 

1 679 

'67s 

M 65 

1 4,67 

S-10 

- 

l/'o 


1 4-0 

1,450 

1,172 


ic — 1<; 

— 

1,4:1 

I J^‘> 

557 

830 

1 ■/> 


19 — JO 


*41 


095 

f'* 

s.s'; 

FiG 

JO — 40 


J I4S 

1 •“ 

: ;*-3 

3 4 JS 

3 '*4 

n l-o 

4 o_ 4 va 


I ('t 

i i '71 

1917 

1 J 40 


> ^'9 

to *-5 OTit 


43- 

574 


43: 

270 

407 

I'tin Apr 

- 

23‘;9 

24:5 

1 

548 

I =.s, 

2 ot 9 



to 000 


> -,03 
• 593 
l ,*'0 I 
I 

2.6j 

IS'O 

4£9 ‘ 


to 030 


I 612 

1 S5J 
1,071 
6^1 
%e93 

573 


23*13 


I 
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SuBSIDIAR^ Table II — Aoe Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and each Natural Division.— (C ftwAf) 



(4) CBRATmOARJI fLUN D 17 JStOa 



(C CBUOTA VAOPtm OmsiOH. 
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Subsidiary Table III — Age distribution or 10,000 or each Sex in each 

MAIN Religion 


Age 


1931 


’I ale 


Total 


o-s 

S-10 
10- IS 
JS—3a 
20—40 
40—60 
Co nnd oier 

Mean Arc 


Total 


0-5 
S-io 
10— IS 
15-20 

20-40 
40—60 
Oa inJ o\cr 

Mean Ace 


To‘cI 


o— s 

5-10 

10— 14 
15-211 
so— 40 
40—60 
C 0 and over 

Mean Ace 


1,260 
1 607 
I 260 
709 
2,053 
>,(>79 
5=4 

24 SO 


Female 


10 oao 

1.342 

1,509 

>,069 
Oil 
3,09o 
■ 593 

65 < 

24 S5 


1911 


Male 


Female 


1901 


Male 


(0 HINDU 
10,000 , 10 000 


>.558 
‘dJ 59 
i,oc6 
6S7 
3 299 
:,6i2 

469 

2434 


1 618 
I 343 
836 
664 
3 374 
«,S67 
59S 

3468 


10,000 

1,221 
> 373 
>, 3>5 

bl2 

3.279 

1,62s 

375 

24 24 


Female 


>,256 
I 361 
1 127 

763 

3,155 

i, 63 > 

507 

2482 


1891 


Male 


(2) AM MIST 


to 000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10 000 

10,000 

10 000 

1,342 

1 395 

1 710 

1,761 

1,334 

1.360 

1 5=1 

1,777 

1,721 

', 5=7 

1,454 

1,477 

1,418 

I 673 

i.JM 

1. 117 

615 

988 

819 

1,163 

i,i6S 

1,103 

664 

644, 

64s 

S22 

793 

6:7 

2,707 

3084 

3 , 2'4 

1410 

3 201 

3,340 

2 892 

1,639 

>,501 

565 

1,512 

1,391 

1,502 

1,497 

1.590 

447 

381 

5=0 

301 

4=4 

504 

23^0 

2307 

=3 IS 

2349 

23 12 

2376 

2341 


(3) riUSALMAN 


M) CHRISTIAN 


10,000 

1427 

1 , 5=3 

1,164 

671 

3,060 

1.643 

Sio 

24 19 


To'al 



/ 0 ,OOD 

to coo 

1 

JO, 000 

10,000 

10,000 

10 000 

0-5 


c 

4 ^ 

\ G20 

1 ^91 

1 19'9 

So 3 

I 094 

I C07 

5—10 


1 040 

15:31 


1 1,570 

I lOs 

I bi 3 

078 

10—15 


J -71 

/ 27 - 


1 9I5 

I 57 ' 

' 785 

799 

IS— -0 


507 

6-3 

7S4 

1 005 

SU 

9 '* 9 

60 1 

0 — ,0 


- 24 “ 

3, ,-3 

1754 

, 3 114 

3971 

2,980 

5243 

40—60 


j 

I 05 

I 103 

j I 122 

1,141 

1,103 

I 246 

^ an 1 over 



407 

2.%0 

, 355 

223 

256 

2 '-k 5 1 

Mein Arc 


22 f>'» 

1 M 

:i-67 

1 

1 

f 5 ' 

--*77 

21772 

- 1 
24*62 ( 

To-al 


jr r '■> 



, ir-o 

loco 

ir,c 0 

JC <7 5 I 

o-s 


1 171; 

I 224 

J 

1 '57 

I 131 

I 2 lf 

t oS^ j 

5—10 



I 2-6 

1 tr 3 

T "22 

577 

I CCJ 

1 JPj 

10—15 


J *0 

' o'- 

1 

< 7.1 

I,teO 

9I7 

If—-, 





741 

e '9 

<",15 


c — 4 , 


r 

- i <7 

341 

- - 5 


3 447 

r "71 

< V— A? 


1 777 

’ 

» 7 -* 

1 7 0 

« 173 

I “-O' 

I et^ 1 

< sf ' ■ \ rr 

** 

( 



f - 

415 

563 

5'2 ! 

Ittan Aff 

- 

■6, •• 

-'cl 


35 

- r 

2'7 7 

' 5*01 j 
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Subsidiary Table IV-A — Proportion of children under 12 and of persons 
OVER 40 TO those AGED IS — 40, ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 15 — 40 PER 100 FEMALES 
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Subsidiary Table VIII —Reported Death Rate by Se\ and N\tural Division 
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CHAPTER \ — AGC 


SuDsrDiAR\ Table V—Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each Sex. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sex 


98. 


The statistics of the population divided according to sex in each district 
and state are found m Impenal Table II, and the figures 
for the smaller unit of the tahsil are contained in Pro^ in- 


Rbfeiiencc to St\tisttcs 


cial Table I Most of the Impenal Tables divide the population into males and 
females The difference in sex has an important bearing on the discussion 
of the statistics, and references to it will be found in the appropriate chapters 
In the present chapter the discussion is mainl) confined to the comparatue 
distribution of the two sexes The six subsidiary tables attached to this chapter 
present the statistics in a convenient manner as follows — 

Subsidiary 7 able No, I — General proportions of the sexes b) natural di\i- 
sions and districts 

Subsidiary Table No II — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age penods by religions at each of the last three censuses 

Subsidiary Table No. Ill — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age periods by religions and natural divisions 

Subsidiary Table No IV — 'Number of females per 1,000 males in selected 
castes 


Subsidiary Table No V — Actual number of births and deaths reported 
for each sex during the decades 1891-1900, 1901-1910 and 1911-1920 

Subsidiary Table No VI — Number of deaths'of each sex at different ages 
99 The total number of persons enumerated in the province at the census 
of 1921 was 15,979,660 Of these 7,980,797 were males 
and 7,998,863 females, giving a proportion of 1,002 
women to 1,000 men, so that the sexes ha\e now nearl} 
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in the sexes, and 
the figures aar) from 
930 females in Nimar 
to 1,097 ■f’ to 

1,000 males In the 
western Chhatlisgarh 
States the proportion 
of females is cacn 
higher, which is 
doubtless due to the 
fact that there nas v 
considerable efflux of 
labour from tho'csta 
tes in search of worJ 
There is, therefore 
not such a high pro 
rf’tion in the figures 
cf the natural popu- 
lation To a iir-t'a 
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CHAPTER V! —SEX 


cAOse tc doe the high 
pTOoortioD of mtSa 
m Nimir to which 
distTKrt many pei»oii* 
had imangraited from 
Kh*ode«h in leircb 
of work. Apart from 
the NethudM Valley 
diTifioc^ tn which the 
proporUoQ of feoufes 
tuu declined danng 
the decade from oSi 
to g6i the fi 2 ;iirei for 
natural fimKroi show 
very nttJe varvaten in 
the mlercansai penod 
The predominance of 
femalei >■ apparent in 
nearlr all the diatncti 




m which nee is the 
staple food and is 
031 ^ proDOonced m 
the forest areas. An 
eiceptjon bowertr 
man be made m the 
case of ihe Chhola 
Nagpur states and 
Bastar which show 
a very small pro 
portion of women. 
Whairrer may be 
the cause rt a clear 
that the Tanauon tn 
the sexes IS not 
forruitoaSj hot ahoTTs 
a tnrpnsng nm 
*fonnrty throogfa ho 
mogeneoQS areal 


loo At the present censes Animats maD tfivipons except Chhota Nagpur 
rufsjfif «» *it» Chnsbana and Hmdai in ChhattiSj^h aJooe have an 

rrzMtrr Eumawt *»p ezceas of females The latter are oatmctl/ low m the 
Hiudn caste hierarchy and are often of Drandian ongiru 
Cbnstiaca whose figures are affected by immigration to India, and to a smalt 
extent by the higher oomber of male oonrerts and Mohamroedans generally 
show a smaOproportMn of women The same can be aatd of Jams eiceptirfthe 
Chbota Nagper atales where thetr pumben are very stnall 

The oomber of females per i ooo males shows some rotereslmg vanaljons 
for the sdeded castes, and it would appear that the proporlHMi of men a highest 
in the mere mteDeetaafiy developed communiDes. Brahmans nninber only 867 
women per i/xio men and the order among the vanoos classes is as folknrs the 
twice bom with 9*1 bgber artisaas, fngber cnJiirators lower amsans and 
traders semng castes, tmtoocbables and finally DravuUan tribes wub ) oji 
females This rule does not act umforn.ly over tfm ranocs ago periods, notably 
from la — ij and 40 and over For the first of these periods it is probable that 
the misstatement of the age of females, which woold not hare the same corapara 
ttve effect on (Merent strata of society is responsiNo while there would appear 
to be a definhdy lower proportion of old women among (be tmlogchables and 
DravnEan trBies. 
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101 It IS a fact familiar to all students of vital statistics that the male birth- 
CouPARisos mTHMTAL fate IS ever)'^ hcrc higher than the female, and this also 
Statistics holds good for the Central Pro\inces The number of 

females born per 1,000 males was 955 and was practically the same as m the 
previous decade 


From the table in the margin it appears 
that in the Chhattisgarhand Plateau Divisions 
the excess of females is due to a higher pro- 
portion of female births as well as to the 
[ higher male mortality, and in this respect the 
census statistics correspond with the vital 
statistics The law that a high birth-rate 
accompanies a high death-rate, though it is 
true of the population as a whole, does not 
operate with equal force in the case of the 
two sexes The continuous fall that has 
been apparent in the proportion of females 
in the last three decades and has now almost 
equalised the sexes, is due, not to an\ 
change in the proportion of birth, but to the 
higher female mortality, for while the 
has remained constant, the death ratio has 
male It may, however, be expected, if the 
coming decade is free from phenomena which operate adversely to females, that 
at the next census the proportion of males will again decrease, for the propor- 
tion of women o\er forty, which fell from 1,086 in 1901 to 1,03810 1911, has 
further declined to 1,016 at the present census, and the effect on the statistics 
of the more unfavourable age distribution of females has now practically 
disappeared 
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birth ratio in each natural division 
everywhere varied in favour of the 

^ ^ r f 1 


102 As has alread) been stated, the number of male children born over>- 
Tiie PRoroRTiosor sRiF^ where exceeds that of the females, but the male infant is 
AT nirrfRrvT Aor i eriods much more delicate, and in two out of the five natural divisions, 
the Maralha Plain and Chhattisgarh, the number of female infants less than i j ear of 
age predominates , this preponderance increases with each >ear, and the number 
of females exceeds that of the males in every natural di\ ision in the first five ) ears 
of life During the suosequent age periods (he statistics follow a peculiar course 
From 5 — 10 there IS a distinct decrease in the number of females, further accen- 
tuated in the following quinquennium, while from 15 — 20 the females increase, 
but still only number 910 to ever} 1,000 males, then in the following two 
periods there is a^er)'■ marked increase in the number of females, followed by a 
drop and then a gradual increase, until the w »11 known preponderance of old 
women finally asserts itself in the figures The question of the failure to eiiunie- 
rate women has been discussed in pre\ious census reports, and it is held that 
the error from that cause is insufficicril to Mtiatc the statistics, in \iew of the fact 
that there is no apparent decrease of women in the classes which observe />»; r/aA 
If IS obvious iliatthe periods from 20 — 40 in the case of females arc overloaded 
with a number of recruits from the 15 — 20 period, while that period itself has 
received a less number from the 10 — 15 period Similarly there wall be a ten- 
dcnc} to upder state the age of an unmarried girl in order to enhance her value 
in the matrimonial market The misstatements must be more or less conscious, 
ns statistics of the reported dcatns of each sex do not follow a much more regular 
courRt, and It IS not until the age penod of 15— 20 Uiat the number of female 
deaths enhanced owang to the dangers of childbirth, overtakes those of the other 
sex During tile next age penod 20 — 30 tins difference, which subsequent!} dis- 
appears, IS much more marked 


103 x\s at last census, the Chliota Nagpur states present statistics of sex 
CtuToTv \A. -vr "hich w ould appear to bc abnormal The population which 

inhabits these states consists largclv ol aborigines, and 
a prepont’e ranee of females might be expected To judge bv the proportion 
of f» male infants Klow one vear ol age, 992 to 1,000 males, the excess of male 
over female births must be verv small, but the total excess of males over female'^ 
IS the highest in the province except in the N'erbudda Vallc} divasion If we 
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occlude the period trom 20 — 30 when the oomber of fem»]e* u irtificlally iroQen 
u m other dintiooi by rocorrect statemead ai to age it Is not ootil the Isst 
age penod that the inimber of female* is m excess A rmilar pbenomerwsn is 
to be obserred 10 Bastar aod unlesi there is tomcthing exceptKmal abtrot the 
local tnbea who are ethnofoglcally distmct from their oeighboor*, it Is probable 
that omistioos to enmnerate vomen in this vild and ipaixdy inhabited 
coootrj are aufhciently ODCDerous to affect the statistic* la a manner that 
would be rmpos^Ie in more settled tracts Vital itabstics have now been 
lotrodoced in these states birt the system of registratfou is asyct Coo mperfect 
for a result of any stathtlcal valoo 


104 The me in prices owing to the war the two farnmes at the end of the 
PiOQUAS cur*nno** or decade together aith the mfluenta epideiDtc at the end 
■ni tnciDi, of ^rere extremely important from the statotical 

point of view and although perhaps the diatuibance to the age cunre is the most 
noticeable result, the sex coostitattoQ of the prormce is also affected 

Famme and mflDeuxa are held to be more oofarourtble to females than 
to males and in 1018 the female deaths rtponed were 980 to i 000 males — 
a ffgure which cs tho highest dunog the last 30 yean The loss among women 
of child bearing age mas porticiuarly heavy and the hirtb-rate m the two 
«obte<{aent years was very low mith the resalt that there was then an exetp 
bonally low death rate among women m those yean. The cnmnlatiTe effect* of 
the epidemic however were unfavourable to women and tbe proportion was 
lower at tho end of the decade than at the begmnrng The thajry has been 
aometimei advanced that male birtb* increase m sumW after a titoc of stress 
but there is no confinnadoo of tbs m the ffgnres. Indeed as far ai any 
mference can be drawn from the statutica the contrarr would appear to be 
the case for allbougb there is a small increase over the decade as a whole 
m tbe proportion of male btrtba the contrary b the case m the two years 
Hsmedutdy foUowtng the mffoeau epidemic. 


atna.t eo^cuTBMt. 


10^ The gesieral coodnsiocis of the foregoing 
discossioa may therefore be summarised as follows — 


(i) There has bean a further mcrease of male* during the decade and 
tbe sexes are oow equally balanced. Women, however pre- 
dommate m those (Eratons whicb are less developed, exceptioc 
bemg made for tbe Chhota Nagpur stales and Bastar where the 
mhabitaois are ethnically dutinct. 

(s) The dmson by caste* shows the same result Those vhoae 
members are addicted to a sedentary Ele, or one which implies 
a higher moitaJ development have a higher proportma of mal^ 

(3) The tendency for the mcrease of males wiH now bo checked and 

the pendulum wOl, given nonnal coodnioni, probably swmg in tbe 
opposite direction. 

(4) Adverse condliions which operate onfavonrably on the population 

oa a whole, press with parucnlar seventy on tbe fem^ sex 
hot the endeoce so fsr as it points lo either direction b opposed 
to the theory that after a period of stress there is a tendency for 
an increase m the no mbe r of male*. 
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Subsidiary Table I —General proportions or the sexes by natural dimsions 

AND districts 
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SuBSiDiARV Table III —Number of Females per i,ooo Males at different Age- 
periods BY Religions and Natural Divisions (Census or 1921) 
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Subsidiary Table IV 
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Subsidiary Table V— Actual number or Births and Deaths reported tor 

EACH Sex DURING THf- DECADES, 1891-1900, 1901-1910 AND 1911-1920 
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Annexurb to Subsidiary Table V — Actual number or Births aad Deaths 
REPORTED FOR EACH SEX BY NATURAL DIVISIONS DURING THE DECADE igil-ao 
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Subsidiary Table VI —Number or Deaihs op each Sex at DirrEREXT ages 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI —SEX- 


Appendix to Chapter VL— Sire df Families. 

An attempt hu been made at the p e> rt cmm io obta! acme ipedal Epre* 
relati g to tb a] e o( f mllbca I tbia prorlnce o wokb point I formatkn canaot be 
obtained from the cenaiu taJblea. A mimb« of booka Tcre uned containing perforated 
i£p« with apace tbereon for Infonnatlon aa to th ag of pamnta, the musber of children 
bor alb t be n amber atmrHri g tbele elh of married b(e and caat of the lamOj^ 
Theae were d atnbuted to the ce fBaa) a d they were aahed to obtain the toforma' 
don and et m the booka to tbe tabulation fficc In noat caaoa the offldala aekcted 
w re Sopemjora geoeraJU f toe Patwarl cUaa. Io all, after rejecting ohm ralytoconect 
retoma, the reanlta for 157 81 famIUea « re Inbataled 

In eatnnathig the renlti t moat be remembered that th fofJowlag acoim of error 
are pr e aent ■— 

(i) Tbe tamliea «ere oot aelected at n dom bat accord ng to the dwcretlop of the 
cenaaa official it 1 certal that be weald aelect famibca larger than the 
rerige, od that lamlTtea with n chlidrea wcmld aeldom be re-^orded. 

(1) S perriatoa of tbe work was d fScalt, and dlahoeeat official might aometJmea 
be tempted t make SctiUooa uica to complete hla book, 

(3) Informatroo aa rega da ge try laacemto 1 tndla- 

(,4) Tbe date of tbe marrl ge eeretnonr may be given hutcad of that of Sot co-hib! 
tatlo 

(5] ChUdres born alJee b«t aabeeqnoolly dying may be omkted throagb orenight. 
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Table II 

ANJMISTS (GONDS) 
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Table III 

MOHAMMEDANS 
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Table IV 


ALL CLASSES 
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1 he fir-t fourtibles onlj deal with completed families, for which pjrposc those iii 
which the married slate Ins lasted eg or morc}cars ha\c been selected In order to 
eoiintcract the tcndenc) to "i\c ages m round numbers, quinquennial groups ln\c teen 
taken Owing to the difficulti of obtaining exact information about age, and the fact 
lint most femalej; in India co-Iiabit with their husbands within a \crv short time ol attaining 
piihirl^, there arc not sulEcicnt data to obtain ant information as to the effect of the age 
of the female when beginning marntd life on the ultimate sire of the famiK 1 here is a 
grratir \arntion in the rase of men, and the tables, cacept for Mohammedans wlen tin 
number rf families tabulatcf is \ir) small, indicate that the beginning of married life h\ 
males before ties hate attained full maturitv is bkeU to result in families of smaller sue 
riu luimbrr and percentage of sunning children is a’sa smaller in the first age group 
Ont fact tint sho ild be noticed is llic small cPccl which the increasing age of the In sliand 
t marriage lias on the total number of children 

Owing to the small number of f^'mibcs o» Animi'ts and '’obammedans tabulated 
coi shisue infcrcniCs canno* he drawn Irom thc'c figures as to the comparatue fcrtili!\ 
rt these classes and of Hindus hut it would appear prohah'e that the o-der of fcrtintc 
IS Mebar icd^m, \ninnsts and then Hindas, but tin' Ammists sjjould be class-d bclo'c- 
'Ic* ammedaas as 'ar as the number of sureno'^ in ll c fanih is corccrocd 
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TABLE V — Skffxin^ ikt nw ef/amUtt$ accoritmg io ik$ l»ngt\ of msrrtfd life 
casitgrtmf — Hmdtu 
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TABLE y/ ^Skawtvg ibt ti£» of fatiuiUt atnriing to ike Intgik of mamed lift 
caste gremf—Anttmi {Gond) 
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TABLE VII —Showing ihc sisc of families according to the length of mairicd life, 

caste group — Mohammedans 
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AFPEWDIX fo CHAPTBR VI — SE3C 


TaWa* V VI VII and VIH T)aftr»t tba namber of cbDdren per year of married 1 fo 
for tbo tbree dauo gireo abore asd for tbe total popeUbon^ Tbc^ CDoflnn tbo coodoaxai 
that tbe il bammedaiti are aom what more proUGc than tte other dam A>H3thar 
Interest Off Ifliereoca ca alt be drawn from tb« tables to the eSect that art fimal birth 
control after tbe birth of oae or two cfalldrea la rery little p rant bed I fodli After 
5 jreari of marned Cfe tbe aren^ nouber of cbUdt’eo per ) oar of married Tfe b 51. after 
ID t bai 011I7 fallen to ‘38, alter 1510 i^adaftrtoto 16 a reanh which b of come 
amply accootrted for by the adrandog years of tbe parenti. 


CHAPTER VII 


Civil Condition 


106 In Imperial Table VII mil be found the number of marned, unmarried 
and widowed persons by sex and religion in each distnct 
urrtM^cE TO Stmistic-; arranged in certain age groups, and Table XIV 

shows civil condition for selected castes in age periods Appended to the chapter 
arc five subsidiari tables giving proportionate figures based on the above tables, 
whereby the comparative figures of unmarried, married and widowed are shown 
for diflerenl censuses according to age and natural divisions The subsidiary 
tables arc as follows — 


Table / —Distribution by civil condition of i,odo of each se\, religion, and 
main age period of each of the last fi%e censuses 

Tabic II — Distribution bj civil condition of 1,000 of each se\ at certain 
ages in each religion and natural division 

Table III — Distribution ot mam age periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 
each sex and religion 

Table IV — Proponion of the sexes bv civ il condition for religions, and 
natural divisions 


Table V — Distribution b} civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for selected castes 


107 In India there is a variety of forms of marriage which are not 
^ distinguished in the census statistics The crucial test 

wrAMNr or Tiir Statistic* i i , .i . • i t . t 

applied b) the enumerator to the fact of marriage was 
whether the individual was locall) recognised as a married person As mamage 
generally occurs before the attainment of the age of pubertv, man> persons 
arc shown •’s married before the marnage has been consummated, when the bndc 
maj s’lll bt living with licr parents In many cases, particularly where remained 
widows are concerned or women who have left their previous husbands, or where 
i man of a higher caste Ins tal en a woman from a lower one, some less binding 
form of marriage, such as the ceremony , has tahen place , but the test of 
local public opinion, rough and ready though it is, is generally a satisfactory 
one. Indeed, the chance of error IS minimised by the fact that many men will 
liesitatc to be recorded as marned in the census schedules, even though those 
sob. du’es have 1 0 1 viccntial value in a court of law to a woman whom he docs 
net recognise as his wile Tins feeling is gcrcrallj more powerful than the (car 
of p'lbl c acki'owlcdgmcnl of an illicit union .ard undoubtedly is very efficacious in 
secunrg accurate statemerts as to civil condition Divorced persons arc 
included among tl e vidowed. and there are thus ro separate statistics concerning 
them The number of such persons must, 1 owever, be verv small compared watn 
wcs'cni tountr es as divorce is gcrerallv foVowed by remarr-age of one or both 
of the part'cs. 
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CHAPTER VII— CIVIL CONDITION 


loS. IndU 18 a coaotrr m wbicli marmge ts pncticallj noiTerul a fact 
wiucn hai ftcqueatly been commented on m ceimu 
ouTwwtTMa. report*. The diagram which t* inaot m the margin 
ahova the proportioD of the mamed annumed and widowed at different age*. 

It will be teen that 


m fU ft wtmrri d 



if 


* 5 M 5 * 1 I * I I 1 I I 8 ! ! 


lU m fri-rd Hrrr-^d E 


among male* 75 
per thooeand aM 
female* only 11 pet 
thouaand abore the 
age of flo are un 
mamed while 
above the age of 
40 when It may be 
aatumed that few 
if any more mar 
nage* wfll ocettr 
the figure* *dsji 
and I'l per miDe 
rMpectfTclj for the 
tao fcxes- A 


cunons feature it 

the mcreaM from 6 to 1 0 per aoOo 10 the onmamed femalet above 60 yean of 
age, whmh ts a ooceitary conseqoence of the high figure of 35 m the 90—40 age 
per^ IQ 1901 The ctatutic* show that t&s movement in favoccr of the 
postponement of tbe date of mamage baa made Cttle practical progreas. 
Keporta from ^strict officer* lodicato that soeb progreas as bu been made is 
coolbed to tbe higber caste*. Indeed, among maw tbe proportion of the 
mimed m tbe two age groups 0—5 and 5 — 10 is higher than at an^ ce as m since 
i8St wbde mamed goia oeknr 5 retain tbe same proportion a* fo 191 1 Gtr/s 
frem 5—10 who have been mamed mimber 143 per thoosand a* against 159 
83 ipti 1^ 137 m 1901 Id the age groop* 10—15 sexes show a 
decrease dunng the de^de bat tbe figores are bgher than m 1901 and a 
comparcMo of the fig ur es m aQ age groaps with those of that census ini£cates 
that the similantT of the economic condiooQS of 1901 after the great famine 
rather than the mffusvjn of more advanced ideas la rewponsible for the varutioa 
10 the statudea. In new of the high mortality m tbe inflaonta epidemic, the 
statistics of tbe widowed hare a peculiar importance, owing to thetr direct 
mftoence oo the fnUtre birtb-rate Among inilea th proportion of widowers is 
61 per thousand and among female* 16 i per cent are mdows The Btiilttic* 
again correspond closely *0 those of 1901 and tbe high proportion of girl widows 
below the age of 10 is a pariicuiaily aiuabafactoiw feature In the child bearing 
penod from I3 — 40, the mimbef of widowed females thoogh higher than in 191 1 
ts ippreoably less than at the censo* of ipor The figures of 1881 i8qi and 
191 1 whieb shosed anrpnaing Similanty iwohabiy represent the normal /or the 
popolarfon when imdiiturbed hr unosoallv high mortiRiy and those for 1901 
and 19SI show its coostitotioo alter an abnonaally high death-rate. 


109 As tbe aexes are now evenly balanced m the province there being 
A^rm WT fTi ’ female* to i 000 males, if the popolabon was 
riKioogamiatic there would he very little diflertnco in the 
proportion of mamed in the two seres, a* tbe effect of ougration on tbe 
icparalaio of fanube* must be very sroalL Tbe effect of the practiee of having 
raoxe than one wife prevalent m soote communitie* a shown by the fact that 
497 per i/?oo of the females are iDanied agamat 486 males and we should 
erpeirt that where the proportioo of worn n is highest at in tbe Chhaitisgarh 
Dirmon the proportion of ruamed women to roamed rren would be lowest, 
and that where the contrary « the case m the Jabbulpore Dmuon, exactly the 
opponie should occur This i* bomeout by the figures In Subsidiary Table II 
0/ Chapter VJ in the Cbbota Nagpur Drvition however where the mrubcc of 
females to i 000 males stands at tbe low figure of 066 we find that ther are 
00I7 415 mamed women to +*8 mamed men, and In the ease cf the Auitmsts 



AGE OF MARRIAGE 


lO: 


the proportion of married males is higher than that of the females In the 
absence of any evidence of polyandry it is possible that in this wild area some 
married females have escaped enumeration The tendency, which is almost 
universal, for the female to marry earlier than the male is apparent from the 
proportions of married persons in the larious age periods In the period 0—5, 
9 males per i,oco are marned, against 17 females It is not until the period 
40 and over that the proportion of married males evceeds tiiat of females 
The proportion of tvidowers for the province Is 61 per 1,000, against 161 for 
females Two causes for this difference exist In the early age period the 
widowed male finds less social opposition to his remarriage, while at the other 
end of the scale, the longevity of women is the most important factor 


FEMALES 


tio The diagram in the margin shows dt a glance the difference in prac- 
. . 0 , tice as regards the age of marriage among the Hindus, 

IMonammedans and Animists Among the Hindus, both 
males and females marry at an early date, Mohammedan females marry young, 
Dia^rain ihouin^thtanjiaritoit^l/iemarriejper leoo and males older than Ani- 
’ a^eptriodt^reUpon ‘ ’ mists The sharp decline of 

( all the curies for females 
®°hndicates the high propor- 
'>*®tion of elderly widows com- 
•oopared with that of widowers 
» 5 «if we examine the figures 
roofor particular religions, we 
smfind that the number of 
toomarned females below the 
SEoage of puberty is greater for 
EooHindus than for the com- 
•< 5 cmunity as a whole, that is to 
4oosay , child marriage is more 
ssDCommon in that religion An 
3 oointercsting fact is that in 
J'SSt the number of marned 
3oofcrrales was 1 16 per thoiis- 
iBoind, as against 177 in 1891 
iDcind 167 in 1921 The prac- 
10 ive of marrying females 
e below the age of 10 came 
into greater prominence bet- 
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cmmonj- jDtta comrmmrtr 

!!!, •'■'T' “ Iho «in«i tmapected decrtuc m the 

propoi^ 0/ elctely stJoiti T(io Sgtmt for lie rauS CimiOin minmimtT 

“''"I' P**“ * ’"T rtUra hi 

prcTiOTl cml coodJbon m th« lecond tie mfluenco of irejtem idc« wiD 
iwdoub^j p^pooe the d>te ol rnermet The lomeihit bwh moportjon 
i.*fj °-5 8 pn- DiSle for nule. uid 6 for Sm Je, '^u 
«tber to joMg chifcen lelt m the cere of the maoon of the comoiiMco^of 

^citlentetonu which for loittnce, 11 petmitterj bjr the Roonn CotioBo, It is 

poiMble boierer thst there B tome iniccuimcy m the Jtstulics. Thetafloeitco of 
western Ideal It teen m the until propomon of mimed m the toe petmtlt of 
'?r'n ,!!'i 1*^ nomben of persons who Det« ratrry tt 

aJL T he Jam commuoitr .llhoogh lit tmmlierj are tmill b inblect to mmsntl 
condibo^ In the 6rst pUce lU mtmiges mutt depend peciEulT on commereitl 

profp^tT tM the *a£iw spoif on tuefe occwwns are fcthJTQ to Uree. In tb« 

KCond Jamt do run make then perminent homes m the proroce bnt stay onle 
• Llf' l"fP^ Thml/y we are tile to oolato a commnmte which is 

stttcuj orlh^oi in Ht relmious matters and ihetefore inclined to be conser 
twtire in the matter of chad mtmap and one which at the same time is shore 
the areisge m intelSgeoce For both teses there b a consaierible mcreaae m 
the figures of the mamed ra the 6tst age penod 0-5. In the next age period 
tl!!' 1"'' " 1° 35 per tndle m the decide 
emsk, ha e dr^ed from 1 16 to 88 There la farther a reTj real decrease m 
t^ number of roamed girlt m the to— 15 age group from 631 to 500 per mdlo 
The conckrtwo c«n be df«mn tittt wbeje cMld numj^ is a(wpte<C there ti 
a tendency to put it forward from childhood to mfincy^Dot that there is a 
di^et lendetKy to adraira: Ijio roatnage ceeemony until after the lee ol 
puberty The coramranty also cootains to raajaeally hgl proportion of nnmmittd 
men aa a retuJt of tho prepoodenioce of maJet wMe the onmber of trdowS 

a fact which may pomt 

remi?ia^'*^”‘^™* Fw-rfed eresteece aa much as to rdigioos ohjeelioufa 

1 1 1 The dlsgram m iie margm shows at w glance the compatattre preraleneo 
ol cHd roamage In the Pnrnncr, It hat lU grealeti 
f , , , 8old m the Marathi Plain Dmawm, where ainonp Hmdo 
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rcEgioiui m the 
ume area except 
hlobuQioedjiQs tie 
ftvideotly mfloenc 
«J b/ the coftom 
prBTalEQg toJOQg 

the Hindoi 
there ii a larger 
percertago of 

adi'^^'^“ Tie filet that !n tfi'e'SSest tn^oK 

“'f'’" 1*“;^ '8ad roamage baa ita grealeat hold la atroog 
md^ that the reformen baro oot yet mflneocod tho people h general. Thf 
m ^ttwo age penoda u alto large among Hindus 

m the Maraiha plam thcragb small compared with the rxmjber ^ fema^ Tbo 
Z ^ *'* ^ desmbJIiiy of approximate ages for 

^ WDtractmg parties of a marriage, rather thaa to rtfgiooa seobmentfChS 
*fflOne ^ ahoricoaJ. ol the Chbrta N .gpur State*. 
^tmChhjjtUgaih m spite of hs UckwaiJ early maml^u ^ 

CO^OQ. A* may be expected the propemoa of widows cjos^^lowi (ho 
man-agt and tbe vidowed are more nunjerota in the Mantha 
feast so in ibe CfaboU Nagpur states in tho earfler ago periods bat 
t^be uofaroo^ age eoQsbrabOQ m Uie Nerbodda Valley and 
has made tbe proportioni fugbejt m those areas amoog the aged. 
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!I2 The marginal table gives statistics of child 


ClML C0\D1T10 IV CITIES 


pBOPOETIO I or lURRIED 

rrR 1 000 


Arc period 0—5— 

W hole ProTince 
Nippur City 
Jubbnlporc Citj 

Ape period 5—10— 

Whole Proi incc 
Nfippur Citv 
Jubbulpore Citj 

Age period 10—15— 

Whole Province 
Noppur City 
Jubbulpore Citj 

Proportion of widowed to] 
I 000 of to'nl population— 

\\ hole Province 
Nippnr City 
Jubbulpore City 


widotted for the cities of Nagpur 

as 


marriage 


and of the 
and Jubbulpore com- 
pared iMth the pro\ince as a whole Marnage takes 
place earlier in Jubbulpore Cit\ than in Nagpur, but there is clear evidence that 

the ceremony ts 
performed much 
earlier in the 
countrj than in 
the cities It is 
possible that we 
have here an 
indication of the 
effects of the 
teaching of the 
reforms on this 
point, while at the 
same time ihtre 
maj be a tendenc) 
to defer marriage 
in places where 
there are greater 
facilities for edu- 
cation Ihe num- 
ber of widowers in 
Nagpur Cit) is 
unexpeCcdl) low, 
but the unhealthi- 

ncss of urban life is illustrated by the fact that in Jubbulpore the wadowers and 
in both ntics the widowed of cither se\ are apprcciablv more numerous than in 
the Province as a whole 
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1 1 '5 The proportion of mamed at all ages IS greatest among the higher 
Civil covniTn ry it culti\ ating castcs and low cst among tlic Dra\ idian tribes, 
ircrrn cnirri but the rcligious difficulties III I he waj of remarriage 

among the more orthodox portions of the commumt\ are evidenced bj the fact 
that the luimhcr of widowers and widows is greater among the twice-born castes 
Among particular castcu, those which show a proportion of widowers of 
10 per cent or more are Banias, Kachhis, Bohras Banjaras, Korkus .and Pankas, 
and widows number more than 20 per cent among Banias, Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Aliirs, Kachhis, Kunbis, Mails, M.arnthas, Nais, Bahnas Banjaras and Korkus, 
the numbers among the twice-born and higher cultivating castes being par'i- 
cukailv high If wc c' amine the age period 5 — 12 to discover the effects of the 
custom of oarlv marriage in creating child widows, wc find the ver) high 
figun of 37 per thousand returned against the Oraons, but it is probabh that 
till'' IS macruratc as the tr.be docs not practice child marriage Higli figu cs 
which m IV be accepted arc returned for Rajj uts ^24), Kunbis (21), Sunars (i/f, 
Kewats (17). Maratiias (16) and B.anias (15), ard it is evident that the practice 
IS mo't urev alcnl in the Maratht-spenking portion of the countr> 
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Subsidiary Table I — Distribution by Civil condition of i ooo of each Sex 
Religion and Main Age period at each of the last Five Censuses, 
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Subsidiary Tablf I — Distribution by Ciml condition of i coo or each Sen, 
Religion and Main Age-period at each of the last Fi\e Censuses — {Conc/d) 
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CHAPTER VII— CIVIL COKOITIOW 


SoBsroiARY Table IIL— Distribution by Main Age periods and Civil Condition of 

lOOOO OF EACH 8CX AND RBUQION 
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Subsidiary Table IV —Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain 

AGES FOR ReIIGIONSAND NATURAL DIVISIONS 
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OF I OOO or EACH SE\ \T CERTAIN VGES FOR SELECTED CaSTES 



CHAPTER VIII 


Literacy 

1 14. The »tJiiatic8 of literacy htD be faand m Imxrml TaUe* VJII and JX 
K uofctns Ttrtxet. There Mc three parti of Table VIII Part A aboirf 
hteracy W reEgw and age Part B gtrc* the details 
for each mam re£gioo by diatnct, ara Part C gtrea ibe same mfonnahon for the 
two citiea of Jobbulpon: aod Nagpur Tabled gnes the figure* for lacrato* 
and Hbterates fcrr aetected cattes Seven Sobedary Table* are appended to tha 
chapter rrEtch ejdubit the mam coroparatiTe and proportionate ttadsto of Gteiacy 
m greater detai The Table* are as foDora • — 

TahU / —Literacy by ago, *ex and reEgion. 

TahU /Z— Laeracy by ago, tex and locality 
TihU III —Literacy by re%Kro, aea and locafity 
TdiU IV — literacy m Er^Ibb by ago sex acd locality 
TtiU V — Pi ' o grea* of literacy amce 1 88 1 
TtihU VI — Literacy by caite 

TaWr Vll — Nomber of mstitutioos and popSls according to the r etur r a - 
of the Educaboo E^eparttoent. 


1 1 j In compancg the statistics of edocahoc of the last 5 censuses n nn^ 

_ .be remenibered that m 1881 and 1801 tbe returns 

* WtAtt 4F TM OZdIUl ft— A. , • , ^ . T. 1 

were not made on the tame bass as m the subse- 
r^uent censuses. Tbe popolaboo was (Ended mto three cateswie*— learning, 
literate and ilhterate It was foond, bowcrer that the return of learning was 
nhatcd by tbe ormssioo of children who had rece ntly joined tb«r schools aai by 
tbe mdimon of those who aJthough stili at school had attained the standard of 
hteracy Tbe tnple classificatra was therefore aboSshed m i wi and at that and 
SQb5e<pent cettsoses tbe two mam claase* of literate* and Dnterates alone we r e 
mamtatned. In 1901 however m order to fix a standard, a Eterate person was 
defined as one who had passed the Upper Pnmary Examnuliofi, or who possessed 
Icnowlcdgo op to that standard Under this definition there, was a tendency to omit 
from the literates those who tboogh oot educated at icbool, were m fact 
Eterate and to mchide other* as Eterato who had lapsed mto ilbteracr after 
caimpleting then- educarticra, and the remjll probably was that tbe figures of 1901 
give an nDdeT~e*Umate of tbe litenue popmation- In Berar m partumlar, where 
the censo* was then (fatmet from th»i of the Central Pronuce* Sfr Mtitea 
has shown m the Report for 191 1 that the figure* for 1501 are mtdeajlng and 
that tbe apparent decrew ID the foSowtng decade was contrary to fact. In ion 
as at the present census no effort was made to pceKribe an educatwoal t tan i frr d. 
and tbe simple test of Bicracy was foond m tbe liiBty to wnte a letter to a fnend 
and to read the answer to iL In 1901 an attempt was made to asccrtaxi tbe 
language of Eteracy bet tba rrrfnr mattn n has subsequently not been collected, as 
It 0 almost mranahJy the case th^ an lodrrklaa] a literate in bs own motber 
tongue. No mlormatHn IS thus av-aOaUe as to tbe number of persons who are 
Ete^e m more than one langiagti, except m the case of those merate n Engfisb 
when It may be assnmed where F-n^h is not tbe mother toesue, Eteracy m 
English connote* Eteracy 01 the reiowSff 



EKTCNT or LITERAC\ — PROGRESS DURING THE DECADE 


Plmhfttu BiYtHcn \ 

N^ratho f/otn UivSitmn ^/}// 

ChhisHK^orh PIminDtYJiten 
Chkofa Hiyition [ j 


i) U 

rlrr 


Molts 

Females 


Show lil-trucy of maluiS j(CafsJ<overbjjDislncls*s Sfotfs 
in C P i( Berov 
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1 16 The number of literate persons in the pro\ince has been returned at 
E.TI.ST cr tirraAo . rnt 66' .553 gl^ ing an 3 % erage per mille of 103 males and 
PfioviNo AID Natural Divi 8 females ovcr ten A cars of age fhe diamm and 

’'O’*' map which are gi\ en in the margin illustrate the extent 

of literacy b) distncls and states Jubbulpore, where the presence of a 

large militan force 
doubtless influences 

Dm^ratf liewtny Ilf eu/nter of Ltf era/e persemS^emrsi c>^r fer mille It*” -tatlStlCS, lia^ 

bu sex in eoci Holvral UiYision ^ arges pro 

portion 01 male 

0 IQ zo JO -AQ 50 60 70 »o 90 100 1» lio i}o i+o literates who 

*crio^,io,'oireyi>nu,oa form ' one sixth 

Fl.ieouii,risioo M of the population 

ttoratSotJomVMu.n C I O ) CarS of 

Chbt,HK^erl,PlmmSniiienf/Y(‘^Y^('^('' U i age It IS closclj 

cbhala Matin’ Dmtien I I Fema^s followed b} Ani- 

raoti, Hoshang- 
abad, Nagpur and 
Narsinghpur A- 
mong the states, 
the small state of 
Makrai comes 
map easilj first, with 

ohow n^/iftrucy of maldiS years J(OverbjjDisfncls*s Sfolfs 161 literates per 

in CPi( Berov 1,000 males, and 

_ Nandgaon and 

YlAiicQMCAvkMiP Sarangarh ha\c 

about half that 

- ah ti,c 

, — Chhattisgarh dis- 

^ M mas ja 6 «>o X / /\ -Y - — ■oubX\PU>. ® \\ 

tnctsare\er\illilc- 
rate, the proportion 

_ of male literates 

^ ^ o\er 10 \ears of 

f— — d age \ arsing from 

k A"A««tr\^=— i 61 pcrmille in Drug 

lo 66 in Bilaspur 

‘■imberce mii^t ^|| j Mandla With 71 and 

I, it-*' 1 CUD lijji! / t'tfract'CES Chanda with 76 per 

IJ c oxuiiVM.n thousand are still 

-g ’’“i' 

a. M - ■■ H-Hairsi In the 

states education 
<:till ha'> much let - 

wav to make up Surguja with 14 Jashpur with iS and Bastar with 20 male 
literates per niille being at the bottom of the list The Ciiliota Nagpur States 
with an average of Iterate malts of 21 per mille an particularlv deficient in 
education hi mail (duration is snll m its infanev, onU i per cent of tht 

population In ipg abli to read and \ nte Tin highest figures of 21 and ippir 
tIiou«and are found in Jublnilpon ind \ tgpur, wliere the facilitus for cducatiot 
art gnater than el'i when ,whih in ibt states of Changbliakar, Surguja and jash 
pur onU one woman in a ihousanu IS literati Tht figures for I daiptir however 
at i5permilli lompan favourabU wa,h ihosi of the nio'c -’dv anci d Bntisli 
districts In iht Chhattisgarh disntts the pn judice agains ^ending grN to 
vel ool IS !e"'S t vidt nt and tin prcpor.iiui of lue rate females to malts is fiigh< r 
than e'e-t .thtn 
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CHAPTER VIll— UTERAC\ 


th*t at tie earbcr censuses the aystem of clatsificaiion probably increased the 
apparent mimber of hterate* The number of educational eitabbsmnentfl accord 
irig to the returns of the education department, has mcreased dnnng the decade 
from 3 865 to <^906 or by 37 per cent, and of scholars from 397 620 to 350 685 
which 13 m sligntly emaller proportion than the mcrease m Eteracy As however 
the acquartion of the abiSty to read and wrte takes some Irttfc bme and there 
was a much larger mcrease from 174,091 to 397.630 m the decade «n£ng m 191 1 m 
the number of schoUrs it would appear that tne tendency to relapse TnioSEteracy 

which B \ery prevalent 
among thfe cultivating 
classes is if anytbmg, on 
the mcrease Ontbeotber 
hand the table mset m the 
margin ahoas that there 
a a considerably higher 
pfoportxm of literates in 
ibo age — group 10—30 
at the present ceosoa 
than there was m the 
age-gronp 10 — ao ra 
1911 \n accurate com 
panson cannot be nude 
as It is not possible to 
estinute the numbers 
m ibc latter age-groop 

Separate draea are not available for the urban popolauon as a whole but 
the 6gira m S^u&air Table HI show that m the ntnte of Nagpur and Jobbul 
pore the proportian of htetatea ts h^h The cooceotratioo of the EogEsh in fheae 
places accotmta for the figure* for Cbnstuns there Mohammedan i^es mchide 
305 per thoosaod Oterate* and Hmdua 391 agamst a pitmncia] avenge of 3*5 
and §9, while even among A a mists the respectable figure of 74 a reached 

118 Subsidiary Table Igrru aunstics for htency by age 8« andrengion 
The Zoroaatnans or Pam* are the moat educated, 
m R&jato nearly 9 out of cveiy lo men tnd 3 otU of 4 nomen 

above the age of »o bemg able to read or wnte 
and the Htndn Arras aod Prahmos show a aunBarty high proportion for m»lef 
Among tbe older Brahmo female* however only 68 per nulfe are litemte. Jam* 
and Cnnftiaris show the aatDc proportion of 3 13 per niBle of aD age* and both 
sexes above 5 year* of age but the former as a natural among a class almoct 
entirely devoted to trade, contain more hterate males and fewer female* The 
three pcedomnunt rcCmocis arc Hmdn (Brahmamc) Mohammedan and Amraift. 
Of the»e, Ammist* wh^ci inchide most of the |anglc tribe* arc by far tbe iLCst 
Illiterate the proportion of Rtciate malesbcmg of^ ooe-agbth of the provincial 
figure Moreover tbe proportion drops more rapidly after tbe 15 — ao age-grocp, 
radicatEng even if aDowance ts made for the spread of educatwn dnnng the time 
necessary for pa*smg from tha group to tbe next, that the ntimber of persocs 
who rebpse info iUrteracy o greater Arunusts bovrerer icnd them gn 1 (0 school 
more reatfly and tbe proportion of literate females though extremdy low bear* 
favourable comparison with that of the number of hterate male*. In new of the 
popular idea that Mohammedan* are more backward than Hmdas rt i* rurpnsme 
to find that 13J per thousand of tbe foriBer are fiteratc compared uith only 47 ^ 
the latter while the figure* for female* arc s'! and 6 respectively It must bo 
remembered that the terra Hnidn i* a v e ry ekutic one anu ihat among the Hindus 
are mcluded many who are not far removed from tho itfieralc Animitti But 
malung allowance for tfni fact, and for tbe tendency of Mobamtuedans to cougre* 
gale m urban areas, we mutt conclude that HTiteraCT a much Jets common among 
the Mohammedans than it » among most of the Hindu castes The onderiymg 
idea that tbe Mohammedan 1* backing ts based on the fact that he a at a (Ss 
advantage m competing wttb the Hmdn for po*^>ons of higher rraportance nnd 
this coTipetrtxm ts not with tho general body of tbe Hmdus bet with Brahnum 



which became hterate m the interceottl per od 
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and a feu other of the higher castes Among indnidual castes the Mohammedan 
Bohras, ^\lth 3S3 per milk, possess the most literates, and others iMth high figures 
are Kajasths (349), Banias (279), Brahmans (267), Bidur (245), Kas'ar (233) 
Komti (219), Rangan (211), Gurao (198) and Sunar(i6i) Most of the abo\c 
castes ha\e a comparati\el\ high number of literate females It is, honc\cr, 
curious that Banias, Brahmans and Kajastlis ha\c declined in literac} during the 
decade It will be seen that the spread of llte^ac^ is largel) occupational, 
and a predominant!) cultivating caste like the Kunbis of Berar has onh 88 lite- 
rate males and 3 females per thousand Among the abongines the Gonds with 
1 1 literate males and i female per mille are t) pical , and among the larger Hindu 
castes the Chamars arc considerably the most illiterate 


119 84 males and 9 females per 1 0,000 arc literate in English o\ er the pro\ nice 

as a whole 1 he highest proportion (175) is found 
iiERAci IS lousii Nagpur distnet which contains the seat of the 

administration, and in Jubbulpore (156), where the presence of English troops is 
reflected in the figures Hoshangabad and Amraoti follow next wnth about half 
the abo\c numbers The unusuall) high figures for males in the age penod 
15 — 20 m the Sakti, Makrai, and Udaipur states is doubtless explained b\ the 
presence of schools in which English is taught Among indnidual castes, 
Kayasths and Bohras, with more than i person in seicn who arc literate in 
English, come at the top of the list, followed b) Brahmans wath about two-thirds 
of their numbers Banias, w'ho conduct their business usuall) in their own langu- 
age, come much lower m the scale of literac) in English than the) do in that 
of literac) in the \ cmacular A comparison of the figures gi\ en in Subsidiar) 
Table I V with those published in the same table at last census shows that the 
progress of education m Englisli has increased at a greater rate than \ cmacular 
education , for there IS an increase of approximate!) 50 per cent for e\cr) age 
group and for both sexes during the decade in the number of those who are 
literate in English 
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Subsidiary Table III — ^Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locvliiy 
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Subsidiary Table IV— Enqush Literacy by Ace Se\ ^nd Locality 
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Subsidiary Table VI — Literacn by Caste 
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CHAPTER IX 


Language 


1 20 The slatisucs of language are portrayed in Imperial Table X, v; here they 
„ arc arranged according to the localities in which the mam 

RpTERt JCE TO Statistics , “ . ° t r , * _ j 

languages are spoken Information as regards minor 
languages returned at the census is found in the appendiv to that fable The 
following Subsidiary Tables will be found at the end of this chapter — 

(i) The distribution of the total population by language 

(n) The distribution by language of the population of each distnct and 


(ni) The comparison of caste and language Tables 

The classification is based on Sir George Grierson’s Scheme contained m the 
Linguistic Survey of India Rajasthani has for the first time at this census been 
shown as a separate group in accoroance with that scheme 


1 2 1 The instructions in the Census Code required that the enumerator should 
accucaci orriintAi cuKor enter in the schedule the language which each person 
used in his own home, infants of course being gnen the 
language of their parents or guardians Dialects were not required, but as thi 
enumerator was unable to distinguish between a dialect and a separate language , 
he was told to enter the local name of the language, and the neccssarj classifi 
cation was done in the tabulation ofiicc with the aid of the tables m Sir George 
Grierson's Linguistic Sunc) This was a new departure on the procedure ol the 
pn ceding census, and led to no difficulties in practice Tiie returns ma\, 
theri foR be regarded as cxccodmgK accurate with respect to main languages, 
but the figures for dialects which arc not required for the purpose of the census, 
arc incidental to the mam statistics and of much less practical value for it is 
ohvaous that if the enumerator wou'd in some cases write the name of the mam 
language such as Hindi, in others he would give the dialect, Chhattisgarhi, 
which would tin n be includt d IP Hindi in the process of tabulation The feu 
mstanci s in which unknown dialects Were r< turned werecausedbv the ignoranci of 
the enumerator as to the language vpoken, or b\ the substitution of place names 
for language names The correct language- were in all cases idcnufied and tlu 
returns cnrrccU d \\ hiK the class ficalion of the mam languages is probably 
vc'v accurate it is of course impossib’c cntirch to eradicate mist-'lcs A 
cart less enumerator might be inclined to eater the language wliicii ua-' 
ti.e med um of conversation rather tba r tbalspolcn m the home if he v.rs not 
faniliaT .M'h the latter, .a proceeding winch nonld tend to deerc i^e tl c nuinlc'’ 
speal mg mmo- languagv's ngm i’ is obviOuS that a local language u!” assinihv* 
mmv of the words ana even the grammar of a neiglibou mg hnguag. to ’■uc'i an 
I Men’, tba' »' is impose to describe the resultant mixture as c iu' o le or tln- 
o her Til rdK, t! c c ua's' he somi tend-nev fc' •' H ndu cnari' to g vo ^h 
•nhal O' ca‘-'c hr' p-'gc *0 vhosc i-bes or castes 5 ucli O' Go-ds •'hich p.o* 
a « par-tt hug jage, even theegb pa'itcu'ar indiv di ah have ceased to 5p>',.k tint 
languag Tit gt 1 1 r -1 co~c’as rn bo-vcvtr is t' at tit* cc^'-s figutr' a'la n 
*1 \ <*rtT o' Ovcrrarv ub'cb 't m mrosi v-v esneci \ ih rcrard to so”'^ o' iho 
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laa The pnropal vernicoUrs of the Prormco are Hm<E and Utratfa 
■poVcQ rcjpectiTolTby 56and3i per cent of the popnla 
tiOD- There » Dttli apparect change m thete pmportions 
darmg ihe decade bat 
ra reality there ts an 
mcreaie of Hindi tpea 
kers OTing to the fact 
that Ra^aatbaoi is dot 
ibown as a separate lang 
oagB m accordance with 
bir r eorge Gnerion s 
classidcabon and that 
the (fialect of Manran, 
which bai 68 ooo 
speaiers, ts no longer m 
efoded in Hindi The 
only other language 
which has a Ur^e 
munber of speakers is 
Gondl with a pro- 
portion of seren per 
cent Hindi vs the prodo- 
mmant Ungnaga m the 
Nerbadd* fubbalpare 
and Cbhattugarh din 
fioQs m Bal^hat dis- 
trict and the Feudatory 
States, where it is fooaa 
side by aide with Gcmcfi 
and other Drandian too|ues Uaratbi ts tbe language of the cotioc country of 
Berar the Nagpur dinsion except Balaghat and small portions of oeighbocrmg 
diftncta. Bou languages are Ar^as, aod (epreaeot tbe stream of immigration 
of Aryan races—HindiTrom the north and Marathi from Bombay and the West* 
Hiodi can wrth justice be caQed the Ltm^a Frtiea of tbe pronnee, in that a 
knowledge of it will enable the speaker to commomcate with tbe country people 
practically et’errwbere m tbe Marathi-spealong coonuy and eren ajoong tbe 
abongmal tribes speakingtberr ownluguage Urge nambers use Hindi for commom 
cabOD with the ootSKle world. On the other hand a MaiaUu speaker will not be 
nnderstood once be leares tbe cooEnes of the Maratba country 

I33 Omitting Ratastham whKb is treated as a separate language tbe Hind* 
nn« tr* Di *» divided into Western and Eaitem Hindi 

n« tr* lum Htndj ts tpokcn m this provmce bdoogs mamly to 

Bondeh malect of 
the central group of tbe 
lodo Aryan famdy of 
which Brndotlam proper 
ts another dialect The 
fortuer is found m tbe 
Seoni, Hoshaagabad 
CbbindwanL, ^ugor 
and Damoh <£stncts, to 
vhicfa places it bas 
spread from BundeOc 
hand In addition to 
tbe inhabitants of the 
diftncts named,We5teni 
Hmdi If spoken by 
Mohammedans all orer 
tbe pfoTince. Eastern 
Hindi belongs to tbe 
tDcdiate group of fndo- 
Aryan TomaenUrs. Tbe 
tar^oage loclodes three 
mam malccis, Awadhi 
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Bagheh and Chhattisgarhi The two former, hor\e\er. are not linguis- 
tically distinct, and ha\e only been classed as separate dialects, as the) arc 
popularl) recognised as separate forms of speech The Awadhi-Bagheli 
dialect IS spoken in the districts of Mandla and Jubbulpore and the state of 
Changbhakar Chhattisgarhi, the other dialect, is spoken in the district of 
Balaghat, the three British districts of Chhattisgarh, the western states of 
Chhattisgarh and the states of Jashpur, Korea, Kanker, Sakti, Raigarh, bdaipur 

and Sarangarh It must, honever, be kept in mind that, 
as no attempt was made at the census to obtain a 
complete record of dialects, many persons actual!)’ speak that language nho 
are slionn m the tables as Hindi speakers In the parts of the country bordering 
on Orissa the Chhattisgarhi dialect, with a slight admivture of On) a nords, is 
known as kana, and, where, as in the ‘Sarangarh Slate, no speakers of ChhaUis- 
garlii are returned, it is because the local term ‘ Lana ’ has been emplo)ed, and 
the speakers liaie been included in the column for Hindi proper 

124 The total number of Urdu speakers has been returned at 357,422 as 
against 292,485 at the preceding census but here again 
there is littkscopc for comparison of the figures, as there is 
considerable doubt as to w'hat ditidcs Urdu from Western Hindi For 
example, in Chbindwara the Urdu speakers base increased from 303 to 7,189, 
while m Nima'- there is a fall from 15,382 to 3,391 No distinction can be 
based on tlu use of a separate script, particularly where so many are found who 
cannot write In the Berar dmsions and the Marathi-spcaking districts of 
Nagpur the majorit) of Mohammedans ha\c been returned as speaking Urdu 
ind not Ilincli, the proportion ot Urdu speakers in Bciar being 99 per cent of the 
Mohammedan population, and in Nagpur (excluding Balaghat) 98 percent A simi- 
larly high proportion IS found in the Feudatory States, where the Mohammeaans 
arc mainly literate mmigrants In these areas the return of Urdu is preserxed 
b) the fact tint the language spoken is defmitel) distinct from that of the 
majorit) of the population , where, howcicr, as in rest of the proxince, 
Mohammedans 'ipeak a language common to the Hindu population, this 
distinction naturall) xonishes, and we find the Lrdu speakers few in companson 
to the Mohammedan population , and it is probable that the majorit) of 
those so returned arc persons who employ the Urdu script, or haxe some recent 
connection by immigration with Northern India 


125 Rajasthani is classified b) Sir George Gnerson as a distinct language, 

point of MOW of the census it is 
difficult to ofTcct an accurate classification, as the term 
corinoling the language, meaning as it does the speech of Rajasthan, was 
invented for the purpose of the linguistic sune), and is not in populir use 
The dialects of Rajasthani found in this province are Mnrwari, Nimari, and 
Banjan Marwari, which numbers 68,428 speakers as against 73,941 at the 
previous census is of course the language imported b) traders from the Raj- 
putana stales and is quite distinct m the popular estimation from Hindi Trie 
statistics of u are therefore accurate It is of course distributed all over the 
province wherever the Marwan trading commumiy Ins settled Nimari, which 
IS rcall) a form of the Malvi dialect, is reported almost exclusively from Nimar 
OnU 1 ,5*8 speakers arc shown in tiie Central Provinces British districts, and it 
IS clear that tlie majoritv invc not been distinguished from the sptal ers of Hindi in 
that district Ba'ijan, speaker- of which have declined from 100,82810 96,127 
during the decade, was at the previous census sho vn as a gips) dialect , it is, 
however, idcn'ical witli Lahhani and ism rcalitv a dialect of Raja'-ihani It li 
spolcn bv the gip-\ tnhc of Baniaras who with the spread of railwav commum- 
calton have forsal ( n the r arcestra! nccupaticn of cairu,rs and ta^cn lu a Itst 
nomadic life mamU in th<. ^cetmal and \ko!a distress and in Niirar Tin 
language In’- not ^p'cad during the dcracc but ^hen n iiulc cvirencc of if 
dving out 


1 26 Marathi of cotn-ief thchnom^cof W c<tern Hdia and is the ■ o'r.ectirg 

tins I e'tt cen ih— province a'-d Bcmfi-’v !’ rc ongi to 
the «oulhern gtoap of the Irea-AiMn .c * icu’ar' 
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precetfing ccnsas. In Berar there ha* been i sSgbt rrwrreajecorrapondjog- 
to tbe nataral maeace of the popaUtran and the figarea wocid seeto to 
tbit Monthi has failed to mamtam its grCNind against Hindi on tbe borderline 
area In the oon-Marathi Bpeakmg distncts Hindi has contmned to displace 
the mother tongue of the Maritha immigranta except in BOaepur »heTB a notic 
able increase has occurred from 3 668 speakers to J J 668 This increase maybe 
doe to the rocordingaa Marathiof aomedialecl with an adnnrtoreof Maralbt words 


1 ay Halbt is the only dialect of importance returned at the present census, 
u n. Lmgmxticallf il is a nnxtore of Hindu Onya and Marathi, 

Hm* It IS tbe Ungoage of the Halha irine although spoken 

by other tnbes also. Tbe mteretung leatare of tt is that in Baxtar State where 
H IS largely spoken, rt B cut oS from the Maratbi-spealong country There w 
a very noticable mcreaie m tbe Halbt speakers oF that state, from 1x70^7 to 
160 &06. The i£ 8 arena is roughly equal to the natural mcreflie of the popida 
hou and todicates that the d^ect baa apiead at tbe expense of the other 
languages and dialects of the state lo the rest of the province rt appears to be 
dying out or rather la bemg abaorbed m the Marathi language from wWb m the 
course of tme it srlD cesse to be distiogniabed 


128 TTie only other bdigenooa lodo Aryan langoagea of the pronoce of. 
- any importance arc Oriya and BhiH. Onpa 15 spoken 

” 0 rr^ " on tbe eastern booodanea of the pronnee m the 

Sarangtfh, Raigaih aod Baxtar atatesaodfe the Raipur 
district, eapexaiDy in the Khanar xaroiodan, where it o the predomiunt speech. 
In new of the agitaitou for the cOoccouation of the Onya speaking people m 
ooe pronoce tbe ffoestioo of its diotribobon has reeerred some atlcntion Tbe 
language has held its own wilboa any appreesaUe increase duraig tbe decade. 
It baa one importaot dialect, Bhatn mBoxiar State wlucbcootainjaconaiderable 
adtnatore of HaQa oe Marathi. 


ISO, Goiaratbi u the language of tndera from Gnjuatb. andOkeMarwan 
- follows UJ the wake of trade BbihUadialect of hspekro 

ocuttitwiisoUtfu. by (hcBhOsof Nhnar hs speakers hare decreased from 
23,263 to 18 ri8 There are a few Bhaa m Berar aemc of wtom *P«k a 
dSerent language also caDed Bhai wtacb u a dialect of the Dra?idian 
Kolaim, 


per cent of the popula 
langaagee of Sootbefo 

looia 01 IOC Mjuc •■uM'/ 

tbe past owing to the full force of the Aryan mrasron of the uortn not oeing 

fett. At tno pre- 
Mnt census it is 
spoken by 1 177 031 
persons as agamrt 
I i6j 015 m 1911 
It does not tbere- 
fofo «ppc*r to ho 
dyxJg o«t, tbot^h 
tbe total number of 
Goods (a 109,582) 
lirgcly exceeds 
those who apeak 
tbe tnbal language, 
Gonda unlike many 
jungle tribes, do not 
conBoe themselns 
entirely U> the roorc 
remote placer hot 
are alim fcKrad 
scattered tn tbe open 
country where they 
are ranch pmed as 
agncultnril labour 
era j H IS among 
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this class that the tnbal language is no longer used The districts where 
the language is most spoken are Seoni, Mandla, Hoshangabad, Betul, Chhindwara, 
all the distncts of the Nagpur division, the tno eastern distncts of Berar, Drug 
and Bilaspur, while the state of Bastar has returned no fewer than 201,687 
speakers, and there is an appreciaolc number in Kanker In Bastar the 
language appears to hat dost some ground to the Halbi dialect of Marathi, ana 
in Sconi there is an appreciable decrease corresponding to the fall in the total 
population , but elsewhere the language has more than held its ovm 


131 Three dialects have been returned, Koya, Parji, and Man, almost entirely 
from the Bastar State Parji, however, is the onl) true 
lALccTs ot osoi dialect, with some affinity to Orij a, being spoken by the 

tribe of Parjas Koja is a \ariant derived from Koi, the name which the Gonds 
give to tlieniselvcs, and Man is the language of the Maria Gonds Neither, 
how c\cr, IS sufficient!) distinct from Gondi proper to be classed as a separate 
dialect 


1 52 Of the remaining Dra\ idian languages Tclugu and ICurukh or Oraon are 
OinrR dp^vidu-* Laso the most important The former is found mainly m 
the south of the pro\ince, in Chanda, Yeotmal and 
Bastar Slate, on the borders of the Telugu country Its speakers have decreased 
from 140,41310 115,786 Kurukh or Oraon is the speech of the Oraons m 
the Chhota Nagpur states, and is found mainlv in Surguja, Jashpur and 
Raigarh There has been a slight decrease in the number of those that speak it 
Tamil is spoken b) immigrants from Madras, mainlj of the servant class, while 
another Dravidian tongue, Kolami, is spoken by the abonginal tribe of that name 
111 ycolntal and W ardha 


133 The Munda or Kolarian languages are numerically unimportant, but from 
the linguistic point of view they arc the oldest in India, 
and are the last trace of the prc-Dra\idian population 
They are represented b) a number of small dialects 
spoken by tribes on the border of Orissa to whose speech the term Kherwari 
has been given, and b) the Korkus of Hoshangabad and Nimar, who form an 
isolated group Unlike most other aboriginal tnbcs, the Korku speakers have 
decreased in number from 134,820 to 112,194 The inclusion of Banjari in 
Rajasthani has left \cr) few speakers of Gipsy languages, and they number 
onl) 291 

*o4 9^5 persons hive been returned under this head, mainly Persians. 

On.tr As.^Tcl^^cL.Aor, out at hst census, probably 

include Atghans or Balochi horse dealers, whose language 
lias wrongly been returned as Persian 

‘35 English, with 13,269 speakers ns ngninsi 1 1,307 at the last census, is 
NorAMATtci nniurall) the inosi common European tongue The 

otiicrs include a few Trench, Germans and Swedes, who 
nre hrgclv mi^siomnc*:, and 230 Portuguese, who arc probablv servants from 
Goi One gcnticmar in Nngpur returned his speech ns Scotch 

136 W ith the gradual opening un of communications in the province it would 
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Subsidiary Table I — Distribution op the total Popi;latiok bv Language 
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Subsidiary Tabu M —Distribution by LanQuaqe of the Population of bach 
District 
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Subsidiary Table III —Comparison or Caste and Language Tables 

/ 


! 

Strenqith of 

Number speating | 

1 

^ Retrarl' 


tnbe 

tribal Uopiige 

Tribe j 

I 

(Table XIII) 

(fable \) 


1 

a 

3 

4 

Bhil 

24,855 

18338 


Gone! 

5,105,585 

».«77,03I 

1 

Some o! the Inbej that were Ubnhfei! if 
the last Cen.u' hue b*en omitted as fj^Lics 

IlalbT 

109, tOj 

165407 

are not atailab'e 

Kolam 

25,721 

23.989 


Korl u 

140,440 

ita 194 

t 

Kor^va « 

20,472 

7.-35 


Ktrrukh (Orion) 

74,051 

100949 
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137 T?icmforraatJOn reganEn^infinmOe* wbch ^rasflikedforjti tbo pr ese n t 
iu,u,^™e mna. cornu B the SUM 11 thit rajii^ »t lit five prctcd 
censuses vim msuuty. oesf mubsm Hiodness 
aod leprosy Tbe sUtobes arc set forth m Icoperal Tsble XII which showi the 
(£5tnhQt}oa of tbeaffiicted m the first part by a^ and oitbe second part hj locahty 
while Table \II A ihoirt the mfinnrt»ea by selected castes 

Three subsidiary tables are appended to the chapter Of these, 

Tal/a / shows tbe number afflicted per too ooo of the poptdabon at 
of tbe five last censuses 

TahU 11 shows the age fflstributioii for each of the sexes of tbe mfimuties ( 
and 


T*hU III abows the oamber afflicted per lOO ooo of each age penod and 
compares the number of infirm of each sex. 

13S1 Statistics regarding mfirnubes were recorded m colniim i6 of tbe cen* 

»QS ftcbednJcs. The mstroctions for so dome were, 

1/ tmy ^MTtan ^ hhnd tf Mk lyw er UUM# Mr 
n^tnMg frvm amttvM Ufntj Mr iM*/ tmi dwmh tvitr tki nawtM Mf tkM 
mfimtty n tkts eviiatn At present cenns tbe enomentor was req ui red 
to enter those who were totally desi and dinnh but was not asked to eixpiire 
whether the mfinnitT was In other respects the sutrectxms do not 

£fier from those m force at the ptetMdiPg cesuos. Special gann were employed 
02 the tabcdatioQ offices to collate the mformabon m the scfaednles and vrnog 
or doobtfoleotnes wbch shoved ffifinni&es wbcb were not asked for inch is 
the lane, or nuBcated that tbe affltctioo was only parttaJ as m the case of the 
ooe-eyen^ were efionnated. Tbe question as to the adrmtSty of ttfifismg 
an taXraiDed agency to collect stahstics of «ibnMrt« wbcb may require the 
(SagDoss of an expert, was chscotsed m tbe Ei^fisb Censof Report of 191 1 and 
the conchisKm there reached was *b«t the mformalion so collected was 
bound to be onreEibie. Tbe arFonienls there set forth apply with eren greater 
force to India, where the stanurd cvei of feeracy among ennmeiaiors is 
often low while tbe temptatxjo to conceal an mfimidy is greater As, b4<w^ p,er 
tbe statiftics collected, mp^ect tboogb they are, aupply the only mfornubern 
arailaide coacensng the prevalence of the mBrnutxM t at cla t e d , A baa been decided 
to retain them. 

139, Tbe marginal taUe sets forth tbe number of persons suffering from 
each mfinruly per odlfioa of the 
populatioD at each of tbe last fire 
censuses. As was noticed at last 
censos there was a steady decEne 
until 1901 anda efistmet tnerease 
at tbe end of that decade. Tbs 
has been folloired by a further 
very marked mcrease at tbe 
present census except m the case 
of leprosy where the vanation 
» not large. If we mukf- the 
asstnnption, whicb ts not neces* 
taiily a true one that errors of cUssificabon do not >-ary largely from 
ceiHos to censoa we most look for some general cause to eiplam tbe 
pbaxnncnoeL One reason most ondoabtedly be found m the mfloenia eprdcimc, 
which, by attacking with great violence those m the pnroo of fife resultol m an 
cntaTouiabie age-datiibotjon, wbo^ there was left a Urro proportioo of tbe 
mfirm. It Is howerer more pr^abte that greater weight should be atuebed 
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to the famine conditions prevailing at the time that the census was taken and 
that the variation is due to much more accurate classification at the present 
census It is one of the basic pnnciplcs of famine administration in India that 
It IS better to provide work than chantv for those who can work, and the list of 
those entitled to gratuitous relief is subject to stnet and recumng scrutinv The 
demand for inclusion in the list is however, insistent, and at such times the 
possession of an infirmity mav therefore become a distinct a'^set The census 
schf dules are prepared under the direct supervison of the vnllage paircart, who 
also prepares the lists of those to whom Government relief is given The 
consequence is that there is little chance at the t.mc of famine of an infirmitj 
passing unrecorded \l the san.e time at the larger centres the chantabU 
disposed finance free kitchens, which naturallt attract the infirm in large numbers 
and the record of the infirmities at these places is easier to make and therefore 
more complete Viewed in this light the small increase of two per cent in the 
iuinih( r of lepers probablj marks a real diminution of the disease 

Insainiy 

iqo The number of insane persons returned at the present census was 
, 224 per million as against .i proport on of i::4 

per million at the preceding census, an increase of 
about 50 per cent The statement in the margin comparts the proportion 

in other provinces and 
in Ungland and Wales 
Tin number of in- 
sane IS verv much 
greater in England and 
Wales even though 
those there returned in 
the categones of the 
imbecile and feeble- 
minded, vvhicli to- 
gether amount to 
U534 pi-r inillion, 
are excluded and it 
was suggested in 
the last eensiis report 
that this is due partlv 
to the greater com- 
plexitv ol life m Euro- 
pean countnes and 
part!) to the largt r 
eonsiiniption of liquor 
h\ the worl ingt ka=s( s 
\lowanee UiU’^t 

iKo be made for (he 
f let lint an msane 
pt '•"On i'- mucli mo-c In elv to lx, tmimiraieo as vuch ii Ik n ilu ml'nh 1 mi nf th 
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141 Insanity 11 more prevalent among men tban women, at ts everywhere 
8 m to a fc thecaie botm statistics dcalmgwtth lodiaonmiknown 

factor atbegreaterlikeliliood 
r - ^ 1 . . of concealment m the ram* 



of females partroilariy tbote 
belonging to the ragber 
castes The proportion of 
msane females o tugh at tbe 
eariler chDd bearing age- 
penods and tcnrardi the end 
of We At these periods rt. 
approaches tbe proportxin 
found preralent among men. 
Tbe statBhes for malct tbow 
a considerable mcrease m tbe 
proportion of hmatKS among 
those m the pnme of Efe, 
a resnlt which may be dne 
to tbe enfeebEng effect of 
tbe mflnenxa epidemic and 
to the distreta earned by iL 
TTjc ranabon by sex and age 
al tbe present and precedm^g 
census is illustrated m tbe 
diagram wineb es tnset ra the 
margin. 


14a Bairagis cootaffi tbe hgbeat proportion of insane thereby Qbixtratmg 
c*m ^ common oiWtal idea that tbexe is some connec 

bon b e t ae gn the mentally afficted and the rotanes 
of God. AO castes, cuch as Btnias Brahmans and Snnan wmch may be 
expected to lead more complex lives have a high proporbon of insane whOe 
tbe simple eniteoce of tbe pxogle tribes and (be essentially cnltrvating castes ts 
reflected m their compajxtrve uDmautT 


Iftitm 

The number of mutes has been retnmed at 1 4,089 persons or 8 


Bike aW OrUw 


aJ rri'i fa i Baar 


rra^>« par 





per milBoo as agamst 7 50a or 467 persens 
per ci 3 foa to /p; t The flgg re s are now 
conaderably higner than m England and 
Wales where at tie 1911 census there 
were 46S per miKOTi malo and 373 females 
saffenng from this mfinruty The very 
great t»c m the proportion of deaf-mntes 
must first be examiacd' from a tcjuluml 
poml of view The largest increases are 
fcFODd m Bern from 1,33910^581 or by 
330 per cent, and jn tbe Nagpur dmsioQ, 
^Iroin 1458 to 3 165 
or by 370 per cent 
and the probable m- 
ference ts that the 
stream of animgrints 
from the South doe to 
the fanune, which was 
cxceptxmallT severe 
ra tbe Hyderabad 
State bco^bt a nnm 
ber of ai^ted 
gars with iL The 
diitnct of baningh 
pur with 145 m^es 
aod rod females per 
100 000 has tbe 
highest proportion of 
d^ mutes and it is 
difficnlt to give any 
reason for this to 
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disunguish It from its similar!) situated neighbours. It is closeU folioncd b> the 
four distncts of Berir, and the rest of the cotton countr) The most fa\ourcd 
localities are Chhattisgarh and the upland countr) of the Plateau di\ ision, and it 
would therefore appear that malaria cannot be considered a determining factor 


Diagram showing [hs number of deaf mufes perH)o,ooo 
persons of each age period 


is more 
in males, 


144 The diagram in the margin illustrates the age-distribution of the dcaf- 
Ao7K!iuSr\ mute population of cither se\ in 191 1 and 1921 In 

common with other coun- 
Ines the infirmiti 
frcquentl) found 
and the considerable nse that 
has taken place has not 
appreciably altered the sex 
proportion The most sink- 
ing fact about the age-disln- 
bution IS that the proportion 
of old people afflicted has 
increased to an enormous 
extent , in the group 60 and 
o\er afflicted males haie 
increased from 34 per hundred 
thousand to 224, and females 
from 22 to iSo Congenital 
deaf-mutes would naluralK 
ha^e a short expectation of 
life, and we arc forced to tin 
conclusion that the change in 
s)Stem, whereb) the enume- 
rator was asked to record 
those who were deaf and 
dumb w ithout reference to the 
congenital nature of the infir- 
miU , has lead to the inclusion 
among deaf-mutes of a 
large number of old peopk 
whoha\e become \ictimsof 
the infimuU with increasing 
) ear*,, and it is further proba- 
ble that man> of those who 
ha%L been returned in tins 
categort are dt af, but not also 
dumb \lth( same time tlu r< 
IS an appreciable men as( in 
tin t arl er age periods wh<n 
tin mfirmitv wouldbc unliki 1) 
to d<'\elop in the ordm-’rv 
CO irti of natun w h cli 
ind ( -'tes a r< il grow Ji of tlm 
de if mute popu'a'ion 



M a The Ikirag.*! w ho arc rcligio i^- mendicants, imtuxalh s! n.a a !i gh p'opor- 
^ , tion of dea'^-mu‘< s, as in sut h a < aae the ailment 1 o ild 

beiep’otcd Dhinnr'- <a ea-'e of fislit- nen, 10 also 
high in ihi li'! but Kcu at-, w ho folloA the aim proucsi^n arc \<.r\ 'o - ^ 

(VJh r impo'iant castes p irt cxiHrh liabh to th's mfirmitv arc Han -s Mals md 
S 'inr-, while thi far' tin. Ka’ars m w] c>-_ bands ;n liq or traie i- la g< 1 % fmni, 
nt p's' ed n th( n dile ot tlu ],st , naM -aggi - tint .‘utl .s na i ot* a’l m 
b V I on tic 1 so oknto\ I S'! and d if nm. '-m Ca*: < \hc''a’ip t .0 i,. 1 -s 
afl I tell arc m ig* nvc’hrs 3 i 1 tic Go ids Ko's and Ki'' e- "nj Raipa c ‘iid 
Chamat- -w'' m G- -- -'ll. t-n’ w eanb oh- ■acd ' .n cl -’pn 1- h 'i 
t’ d ( 1 , on 0 a 1 icr< a> n' h irri—i \ an.nn^.h' o- s d in 1 n 

psp ’a. o 1 
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CHAI>TER X.— INFCRJIITIES, 


THE. DtSTUlBUTlDK DF BUHO 
IN C.R£(B£RAR 


persons mth defective sight. There ts tUo less temputioo to attempt to dtjclose 
D u i mi r m i tu mu rt&v or prevent the record of an mfinnity which u not re- 

peHeiTt, The number of 
HAP SHOWIHCi ■ ■ II bfind persons has mcreas 

ed OQnDg the decade 
from ^ ia8 or a 066 
pcrmilSon 10^836 or 
^ 555 million, and 
the pwrtnce with the 
exception of the Pim}ab 
occnpes the most 
imfavcxirable position m 
IfxCa, while the nrfirmitj 
B far more preralent 
than m the United 
Kmjgdom In British 
terntoiy the mfinnity b 
most prcTsIent m the 
Chhatnsgarh and Ner 
bodda valley divmons 
porticiilaify mthe wheat 
ejovmg districts of 
Hoshangabad and Nar 
smghpnr and b least in 
endence m the Pktean 
dniSKjn In the Feudatory Suies esUaortfinaifly bgh fignrts and large increases 

are reported from 
Kawardha and Chhm 
khadan probably owmg 
to the temporaty .TftdrM 
of a large portion 
of the able-bodied 
m search of work 
to mdnstrgl c en tr es 
while the mcidMce u 
very knr m the 
foreat country of 



Odbd I* rara» . ‘ » » _ 

Bgstef .. 

Caatnl Pr«««ea> ud Bor 
Bfbtf tal Onkt ... 

Sorguja and Eastar 




ffiigramsfiowi g tfie ninicroftrfuirfp 
ptrr > f es h>p> period 
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I 
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1^7 Blindness u a disease of (be aged and cm nndoobted cause of the 
spread of lEio mfirnuty »* the less fsTomabla sge-dis 
IribotiOQ of tbepopnlation, the p iportion of those who 
are 50 yean of ag or orer 
being 1/7917 per mi/fioa in 
1911 as against IK 157 m 
1911 In Subiidiary Table If 
a tendeecy 11 noUcetble for 
the proportion of blmd per 
sons m the otrl'cr stage of 
Hfc to decrease which B 
another iflDslntion of the 
same propoartfon forif there 
are feaer young people fewer 

•f them wiJ! bo bhnd Td 
additioo to lha there is 
a very considerablo increase 
in the proportion of old 
persons who are blind, which 
IS rot apparent m the case 
of (hose in (he car tier periods 
of nfc. In fac( coDgemtal 
birodoeas aoold Appear cot 
to hare incrcssed at all 
dirnng (bo decade. Ano(her 
slnkmg feature of the statis 
Uc* u the increase of the 
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proportion of blind uomtn to blind men Duniig childhood, hen the male 
sex IS more often blind, there is little change, but the age at which the number 
of blind females exceeds the number of males has ad\anccd bt fne ^ca^s, 
and in ncarl\ all subsequent age periods there is a substantial increase in the 
proportion of females lo Sum up, the population has grown older the propor- 
tion of blind persons among the aged larger, and the preponderance of blind 
females o\cr males more accentuated 


148 It Is general!) accepted tint the glare of the sun, the dust of the dr\ 
weather and the smoke of the coofing fire arc the chief 
It ns OF u nvLSi causes of blindness m India The sore e\es of the 

children arc a maticr of common obscr\ation, and the remedies adopted are often 
not such as would commend themscKes to the scientific Dunng the decade the 
number of operations for cataract has increased from 7,900 to 10,586, but an) 
scientific cart of the c\cs, such as the pronsion of spectacles to correct defects 
of MSion, IS almost cntircl) confined to towns and cities 


149 \b in the case of deaf-miitisni, the most aflhctcd ol the castes 
_ „ t.abulated n that of the religious mendican’ Bairagis 

The Bhils also ha\e a high proportion, bul other 
jungle tribes such as the Gonds and Korkus irc more fortunate whih the 
Oraons, a primitne tribe of jashpur State, mam of whom ha\c embraced 
Chnstianitv, are the least afflicted The high proportion among Idis ma\ lx 
(onneclcd with their traditional occupation Ihe cultn.iting classes arc 
geiieralh well off the Rajputs being particular!) fa\ oured in this respect 
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CHAPTER V— INFIRMITIES 


Except among chMren, lepros) a a tfiseasc nwre prevalent amongjnaJes 
than femdes, there bang about 3 men ao ^jcted 
to etery a women. The largest number of leper* a 
found among persons 

WBjremihQ»(iiijibtw)nk«rofl#p<eiptr/ti,Ma m tbe age-penod 
perius»fMch«3eperiarf 30—45 ^ if the 


)00 


.t)£r 

E<Itt tali 
teU4fc*4Sfl 

too ' 


m 




ff-io awa 



proportion of leper* 
to persons of a grren 
age M tahen 
period 55— con- 
tains the largeit 
percentage of afficted 
persons As the 
disease IS ooe wheh 
ultiroately generally 
attack* some ntal 
part, and *0 proves 
fatal It would appear 
that It IS continually 
clauTung new nctons 
by Spread of the 
contagion, and the 
mfloeoce of beiwfity 
must be compira 
tiTcly umuiportant. 


158 In the leper asylums of which 8 exist rntbrspronuce SmCbhattowh, 


^ ^ nattowh, 

^ooe m Uandla, one tn Nasdgaon State and ooe m Berar 
ixm un. n. ^ ^ foond that treatment by mjectien may effect a core 
if tbe i£>eaae a attacli^ m the loapiCDt atages, and cmdres are aHoved to remam 
witb infected parents witbeot m many cases coctractnig tbe disease, The extent 
to wfueb heret&y weakens reststaoce to contagious mfeebon howerer cannot 
be ^scussed on the statistics arallahle 


153 Tbe castes wheb »how tbe highest percentage of leper* are nearly aB 
ones which arc foond mamly m Berar and the cotton 
disfnet* such as tbe Marat&as, Malis Kunbis Dhan- 

g ars and Mohrai or Mabars Watermen such as Kewali Dhunat* and 
>hofas alio stand high m the lot and it is to be hoped tbat m tfn* caw 
aflbeted persoos are precluded from foDowtng tbe tratCixinal occnpaiioo of 
their caste. In Chbaltisgarh there » no caste which ha* web a high proportion, 
but the Chamars whose percctitage o not much aberre tbe pTOvmaal average 
supply a large nnmber of yic tim s owing to the sice of the caste Leprosy being 
a dneaso lajgcly associated with (firt tbe higher castes wch as the Brahman* 
Baiuas and Ka) aiths, are naturally less hable to the tSseasc 
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SUIlS'DlARY TaBI n III -^UMBER AEII !CTCD PER 100,000 PERSONS OP EACH AGE PERIOD, 
AND NUMBER OP FCMALEb AI PltCTED PER 1,000 MaLES 


NUMBER AFFLICTED PER joccoo 


NUMBER or FEMALES AFFLICTED 
PER I oco ’lALES 


Aor 
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CHAPTER XL 


Caste. 


134 Tbe itatubc*! rofonuation regarding the namben and dutribction of 
the caste* tribe* and race* foand jn this pronnee u con 
t»rwi m«. Injpenal Table XIJI In addition to thi* 

•tatiiiica deafinp tnth selected castes are found ro Table* JX feducabon) XII A 
(mfirmuiea) XlV (civil conation by age) aiid XXI A and B ^occupation) In 
Subsidiary Table I appended to this chapter castes are classified accoriBog to 
tbenr hereditary occupabon, while Subsidiary Table 11 shows the numencal 
ranatiOD in certajo castes and tribes since 1901 


155 It i* not intended to embody m a census report the mteresbng mfonnt 
_ _ tion that has been collected concerning the customs 

Scot o» T* urru. , , “ -yt_ 

and origin ol the Tanon* castes in this province. Ibe 
•ab3ect has been eihaostirely treated by Mr Russell mht* Tribes and Castes of 
tbe Central Prormcei published m 1916 and it will be many yean before these 
volnmes are oot of date. Indeed it was moved m the Imperial Legislatrve 
Assembly that caste information should be erchided from the scope of the 
ceosu* ftjiqairy on the ground that its inclosioa merelv tended to perpetoate 
the existence of an uaderrable system Tbe ansrer to this i* that tne record 
of wbat aetoaHy ts m enstence » m no way reipoosible for rt* continoance and 
that the proper funetwn of the census a to describe thing* as they arc fartber 
any netbod of nomberms the people vbicb did not take into account soch an 
important factor in tbe lUe of tbe people a* the caste system must fail to present 
a true picture Man? of the questions m which caste plays an imoortant pii% such 
as aru coodloon literacy and occupabon, are diKussed in the appropnate 
ebaptert, and the discussion win here be majolf confined to the growth ct the 
popuUtsOQ from tbe point of vie* of its divuion into caste. 


156. Tbe caste syttem is u a continual state of 601 and the fonnabon of 
new sob>caf(e 9 or even castes 11 a matter of comiDOo 
tumjtffTM •^jon’ Many of (he new *ub>cas(es are of an extra 

ordinarily epbemerxl cb^eter such a* tbe Dhobts wbo **.>h clotbe* for 
Eorepajfis in Nagpur of (be membef* of a caste conference wbc agre to carry 
oot ibe deciSKin of that conference as regard* some question of social reiorm 
The prepanwHi of a complete record tbareTore eren if confined to the ename a 
bon of sub-caste* would bo a task of bewfldenng msgmtnde fa accordance 
therefore with the acceptea practice of tbe Indian census no accoont 11 taken 
of sob-castes Two exceptions hare, bewerer been made in th* cate of Rajput* 
and Bamas oathe ground that these utloi are not true caste names The 
former are tbe tradibonal Hindu fighting men, and the true castei are the vanoos 
septs the Utter term is occupational^ and denotes the prufeision of shop keep- 
ing ao that a record is kept of title* wch as Ananrala, Mabosn, etc rbieh are 
the real caste name* of tbu section of the popoUuon. Even after tbe elimmation 
of sub-caites, a vast rtnety of castes both Urge and small is foond and rt has 
tbesTjfore been decoded to redoco (ho nonober concerrang which separate informa 
tion IS tabulated In accordance with this decision those castes hare been 
omitted which do not comprise 1 per cent of the population unless they posses* 
for any reason particular importance. 


157 The duty of the enuroeralor vaa to record in the census schedules tbe 
Tn xrroe wswamtr sialcment ts (o castc tribe ot race giTcn by tb person 
enumerated It is obnoui however that in practice a 
certain amount of discretxm must be left to (he eDuraerftior as to tbe mformaliou 
which he collect* fn tbe first plqce he most reject term* which arc not In 
reabty ftatemeoU of caste at all Someof tbe most common vanani* of caste 
names are fttrd^Jkt (foregoer) and Marwan (mbabitant of Manrar) and 
occupatiooal tenus such nhthtm (doctor) tkxisn (hunter) and ptkt (pnest) 
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Again, it IS b\ no means uncommon for the members of a caste to pass resolutions 
to the effect that they belong to a higher division of socieit The most common 
claim IS for recognition as a Brahman or a Rajput It is here that the task of 
the enumerator is the most difficult He w ill, u hatev er instructions arc giv en him, 
naturail} reject such claims as are on the face of them absurd, and the most 
that can be expected of him IS that he will enter the claim as made bj Jie 
individual if it has something of reason m it Fhcre are for instance man\ cases 
in which the fact of recognition as a Rajput differs according to the locahtv , and 
It happens that continuous efforts at recognition will in tiie course of timi he 
rewarded with success In doubtful cases i he enumerator wall be swa\ cd b\ I.is 
personal prejudice, or bj the position and influence of tlie claimant liic 
position of the rnumc'ator in this respect does not differ \ erj greatU from tint 
of tlic Provincial Supeniitcndcnt of Censu' Operations It is n itural that the 
census record should he regarded as documentarj evidence of caste prcccdt uce, 
and the Superintendent is oficn called upon to .adjudicate on claims of llm 
nature, winch ma) he divided into two clisscs The first consisis of a niniuer of 
applications from admitted numh rs of a caste protesting against the inclusion 
of iinreeognised communities in tint caste An apphe ition from the Ksh.atnja 
Provincial Sabha stating tint certain sub-castes of Rajputs do not belong to tliat 
body, and a similar protect from the Anglo Indian community againsi iln. 
inclusion of Indian Christ ins mat be cited Tlie second class consist-- of a 
number of claimants for admission into the fold of Dralimans or Rajputs winch 
need not be spccific.al’v mentioned Some attempt was made h\ means of bu al 
encpiiry to discov er w hether certain castes were separate castes or v.hctlicr 
the) slniild h( included as Raipiit septs but in most instances tin answer was 
given tint the instructions to the cnumirator requ red him to enter in the census 
schedule the inform ition supp'icd to him by individuals In practice, theri fori, 
comimmitus have not been di scribed as Brahmins unless ilicir ircnibcrs 
dcscribt d themselves as such at the time of enumer.ilion It must corsi queiuly 
be* pointed out that the census tables, even if it were possiide to isolate the 
entries concerning individuals, cannot be taken as Invmg an) evidential value on 
vvhicli claims to caste precedence can be adjudicated 

15P The Central Provinces and Berarreport of 191 1 contains an intcrc<ting 
Til or Til- account of the dilTiciilUcs winch militate agunsl an 

accurate record of castes T In actual process of 
eiuimcration is a comparative!) 'iinplc ore, for in a countr) like India it is in the 
vast 111 ijorit) of instances a'; cas) to record a mnn’^; caste as liis name ‘'Oine 
indication Iiac alrcadv liccn given of too difficulties with whicli the enumerator 
contends and it ma) he si itcd wit 1 some confidence that the pcrceniage of error 
in emina ration i-- so small as 10 be m gligielc In the tabulation offices, liovc i r, 
owing to the muluplicilv of caslc*=, the simiianu of nnnv of tlie ca--le namri?, 
Ibe laci tin tlie somi cas'es liave difTorcnl names in uiffercni localiiics, .an 1 the 
desire cf ilic slip w rit( rs to attain a high outturn of worl strict sup(^rvison is 
nercssarv to ensure accuraev The d fllcullv of securing the correct c’ issi 
ficatio 1 Ilf cas cs wliieli have a vanet) of names lias been largely nut In tii 
CO npilatirn of till infor nation on tltn subject vbich i-, the Lpaev of prcci ding 
censuses, ai,d anv lui'isual name winch canrot he idenlifii-d bv tins mi sm is 
gen'ralh to be found in Mr Russi |1 s cvlnustnc book \t the prcsi nt rc-sus 
the niind’er o, caste-- entered in Tabh Xlll has been reduced from in iciii 
to cciS , it t ■'! o V - that, ni h the reduction of tin. number cf caste-- dealt ni’h and 
the e \c! isuvn of the less num.rous o v s the majontv r f the errors of chssifi.a* o » 
will be cl.mma ca n t!icp'Ocr<c of comb ring tin smallc' caste into ihe ral> 
of “others’ While, 'hcofose, some e rors mav invo hten introduced n, thi 
ea-fus on of I ''sle-nani.s a number of 1 isnm es of w n cn a'c guei in the loi i 
n'pvTt. tber n ’nb-'r canve> be sofTicirigly large to usfiv the chasgu tba tin 
statts ics IS prescutei arc sc'iousH maccur-atc 

150 3 . loot cas*( s wer c assi'ud a'‘Cn'<ling to their -sacnl jj < ^.e mcr, 

_ I jt a tre toil crasjs tbi proccucc o* iRai wasa-'in 

•'cop'c accord ng to w Inch ‘t 'radi’io'^al -■'rc.-Daiio t 
the c.as c forme! th-- has.? ilass'jcaion Thr proerd rc Jos agon 
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•doptfrd at the preicnt cenaus, bat owing to the reductKsn in the namber of 
castes tabalated ngures for certain onimportant groupi are oot now araOihle 
The groups have however been nambered as m 1911 m order lo fidhtite 
companiona There are now 31 main occupa looal groops, of which 4, Incladmg 
those tx)t othcrwiic clailified, have more than a million adbcrents while the 
numbers in 14 others exceed 100 ooo. The largest group it that of the 
forest and h 3 \ tnbes with 3 a6a 000 meinbcrs, of whom no fewer than jioooo 
or 65 per cent are Gonda The caliiTaimg castes of whom the mos nnmeroQs 
are the Kunbi and the Mali, occup) the second place with a total of 3 000 

and the weaTers come thirf with 1 810000 or about ii per cent of the total 
population In tha group the Mahars mho number 1171 000 are the most 
important Graxien and dairymen occupy ibe next place with a total that a now 
just short of a roilhon nhite lather workers oil pressen landowners andpnestj 
and devotees m the above order each contnboto between 500000 and poo,ooo 
to the population of the province In the succeedmg paragraphs ihe compo- 
sition and nacnenca! itrength of the vanoas groops will now be exammed in 
detail in the order of their classificatioa 

160 The principal land holdmg caste u that of the Rajputs who number 
i 456000 as agam3t44i 000 m 1911 The 

t'^*^^'*"**** increase is probably a nominal one due to 

mdiTiduals who during the decade claim to have eniered the Rajpnt fold and to 
this cause mar be attributed the increiae 
from 103 006 to 191 000 among those who 
have reiunicd tberusel es as Rajputs with 
out speciftrog the sept to which they 
belong Namencal details of the Rsipot 
septs are to be found m Imperial Table XIII 
The opporturety may however be taken to 
duclauo aoy aulhcmty to decide whether 
the membera of tbe septs so tabulated are 
Rajpoti Of not The right to thu dcnonunation was challenged m the case 
of certain aepts by the Provmaa] Kshatnya Sabba, and enquiry was made 
from the dmnets lO which they were mostly foend as to whether they were 
locally recogms^ as Rajputs or not. Tbe replies rereived were most cemflietmg 
as the fact of recogruiion vaned from locality to locality It was therefore 
decuded to toelode the sepis that were tabulated at tbe prtvioas ceosoi bot 
to accept no responsibiDty lor the ftatement made at the ume of enumerabon 
that they were Rejputs. Tbe Ublo in ihe margm shows the strength 

of ftbe roost importarit septs 
of RajpQta as retumed st 
the pfesent ceniui Oiing 
howercf to the fact that 
at tbe time of enumeration 
the sept was somotimesorou 
tod tbe namber shown 
■gainst each sept is below 
the octu»l figure The 
most nameroDS sept is that 
of the Psnmiri which is an 
important cul Iratmg and 
land boidm common ty m 
the Seom, Bhandoia and 
BaJagbat diitncts Their 
nurobers show Rule vanation 
dunng tha decade The Ragfanbaniis come next in numeiicaJ imprertance but they 
are 01 tni ed descent and are not univertally recognised as Rajputs with whom 
ihcT do not iDtermarrv They are found mo«tJy m the Nerbudda VaDey Division 
There are also tome Ragbubansi Gujars who may perhapi bo confused with the 
Rajputs in the census returns. Jadami who are fouod almost cichisively m the 
Hoshangabid distnet number 15000 They are considered now practically a 
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separate caste Chauhans are the onlv other sept whose reported numbers 
exceed 10,000, and they arc found in the north of the province Those returned 
in the Chhattisgarh Division are probably a separate caste of viila^e watchmen 
of impure descent, but with some claim to Rajput blood Tlie other important 
caste of land-holders is that of the Marathas, who show an extraordinary 
increase from 61,000 in 1901 to 94,000 in 1911 and again to 206,000 at the 
present census 1 he term Maratln, however, is rcalK a terniorial name denot- 
ing an inhabitant of Mabaras’ra, and the increase is at the expense of the Kunbis 
of Berar, commonly known as Maratha Ktinbis whose caste organizations have 
recently been active m asserling their claim to the more valued title of Maratlia 
Manillas of course, arc found predominantly m Berar and the adjoining 

(Il'-lflClS 


161 The second group IS that of the cultivator', aho number 2,851000 
Group No It ^ present censiis The most 

CuLTi\ \Ton« c’-uni! r Gpowrr' or iluint rous arc the kunbis of the iMaralba 
I rum ipontciv Plain Divi->ioii with a total of 1.253,000 

1 he Ktirmis of the Central Provinces, of whom then are 302,000, like the Kunbis 

rtf Berar have a tuiiciion il name and arc 
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the traditional tillers of the soil The 
Mails and Kachhis arc tlso important 
cultivating castes of wiiom Mr Russell 
savs “ I he distinction hclneen the 
Kachhis and Mails of the Hindustani dis- 
tricts IS that the former grow regular 
irrigated crops while the httcr confine 
their operations to vegetables and flower 
gardens, whereas the Malt or Marar of 
the Maratha countrv IS both n cultivator 
and a gardener" The ^IallS number 
522,000 persons and the Kaclilns 1 16,000 
\nolher important cultivating caste is that 
of the Lodbis numbering 296 000 1 hey 

an found mainly in tlic nonh of die prov- 
ince, and arc said to have originally 
migrated from Ludhiana in the Punjab, 
whence tbev talc tlicir name Other 
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162 Tlio cute* enumerated under this head number only 7i 000 persona 

a*«rT Na. The paier portion of the labotmrvg popa 

^'**=** “• lation howertr ii returned under the head 

of bin tribes, or of castes such as Mahan, vho hare the tridiUonal occupation of 
wearing mhtch « the actoaf occupation 
of a comparatirtJy small porUon of their 
iu« simcu. hjwjwT i traroben. The castes m the category of 
labooren only represent those who nare 
~ no particular occupation of thm ottu 

— ai The most nameroc* caste in this group 

tu^ _ — m is that of the Ghasias who now nutobCT 

^ zSj 2 ?®^ ‘3 “ * 9 ‘ ‘ 

*«ct» SM —ft* They are found raatnlr in the Chhattueirh 

and Cbhota Nagpur Dmsious. As ^etr 
name implies they are frequently cutters of grass, and are somelimes 
known as mm or gtootni- The Majhwara who come mainly from BHaipur 
djstnct number 10000. They are a small nnsed tnbe which apparently 
originated from the Gonds Mun^a and Kawara. They were also found m 
the Sarangarh and Udaipur states m 191 1 hot appear at the present ccosus 
to hare been enumerated under another name. Non of the other castes in this 
group contam more than 10 ooq memben or hare more than local importance. 
The large decrease shown against them m the decade mdicates the difBculty 
of obtammg accurate figures for small and fittle tnown castes a difficulty 
which IS particularly apparent m the case of the Malas, a low 'telugu caste 
found mainlr m the cotton growing country where their name 11 easily confused 
with that 01 the more uDmeroua MaEs 

163 This a the largest caste group, cootanaog ^sfia 000 indmdirals agsmst 

Qt«PT Ha. r v 3,0^000 m jpJi Included in this total 

Fcnn n cu. nnn 347 000 mindaali hslorging to tbe 

Monda or Rotanan tribes wbcb are dealt wiin m tbe foTlowing paragraph. Tbe 
tnbes m tha group uiclnde the tnie mhsha 
"-,1,-1, 1 f tants of forest and bill areas as weD as a 
imm. ecnifU. large muBber of pefsoos who SOW fire tQ the 

^ more opes country and form the ordmaiy 
■ taboonng popolalion. The most important 

Sntr Z *'i 25 ? tribe IS that be Goflds,m which s I ri^ooo 

Baib» •. An p peraoDS are included amounbng to ahent 

oS£*" jjrf* ^ two-thods of the total ttrm^b of the 

AaA group and mcTC than ono-eignth of the 

TTi«ii_ population of tbe proTitice, Tneir Dumberi 

I nsTC declraed from a 334/»o or by 10 

Sr II SlE per c*®* ence 191 J But as the jungle 

Kaiaa HI aiTu tribcs alssyi snuer bcarily in bmea of 

giSX’ strtw# and owag to tbejrprofificness make 

*«i— — jn — ^ a qa ck recortry afterwards it tnost ncA be 

*• thought that they are decEnaig in mmten 

^ cal strength. The number mdeed a 

greater than at tbe 1901 census imme- 
diately after the great famine, and IS aho^ the same as in 1891 TheGondswrre 
at one bme tbe dominant race in this part of India and the name Gondvana, 
which u somrtunes giren to portions of ibe prormce 13 denied from 
them. They hare been gradoalty poshed hack from the more open 
parts of tbe country by the Aryan mraaums but are eiill m considerable force 
m the more Inaccestime tracts and a nomber of Good Rn£ng Cbefs and 
Zammdari staj preaerre sotnethrg of the ancient douumoQ of their tribe. They 
are found all orer tbe proTtnee and form more than half the populaboo of 
tbe Mandla ffistnet they are also Dumeroas in the other Plaieandutncts, Chanda, 
Jahbdpore, Bbandtra* Balaghat, tbe districts of the Cbhattacarh dirmoo 
and most of the Feudatory States. Many of tbe other castes tabulated In this 
group are oSshoots from tbe Good stock inch as the Pardhans, Kolams, 
Dbanwars, Btraojks. and a imsiber of other tnuE tribes which bare not been 
separately tabulated at tha census, llie Pardhans are an mfenor branch 


diately after the 
at one bme tbe 
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of (lie Gonds, whose occupation is to act as pncsts and min'^trcls of that tribe 
and they were at one time the gencalosisls and ministers of the ancient Gond 
Kings They nou number 56,000 a decrease of i a per cent during the decade, 
but much of the decrease comes from the Mandla district, ^\hcre they may 
havebten returned as Gonds proper The Kolams are a Inbc numbenng 
24,000 persons found almost entircl) in tlie Yeotmal district of Berar, and 
are usually considired to be akin to the Gonds, and speak a language of their 
own called Kolami, which has much n common with Gondi thet are bj 
occupation main’} cultivators and labourers The Dhanwars arc a primitnc 
tribe of about 17,000 persons living in the Zamindaris of the Bilaspur district 
and the neighbouring Feudatory States Their name is denvo d from Dlnnuhar, 
which rr.cans bowman, and tlm bulk of the tube have until rccentlv been 
accustomed to obtain their live'ihood b) hunting with bows and arrows They 
arc probably a mi\td tribe akin both to the Gonds and Kanars The Bhunjias 
arc a small Dravidian tribe, with ‘^ome connection with Gonds and 11 albas, 
residing in the Khariar and Bindra Nawagarh Zamindans of the Raipur 
district The Kawars, who number 222,000 persons, art a pnmitno tribe living 
mainly in the hills of tlie Chhattisgarli districts north of the Mahanndi and 
in the Feudatort Slates of tiie Clihota Nagpur Onision Their numbers have 
decreased by 3 per cent since ipt 1 Eight of the Zamindars 111 the Bilaspur 
district belong to this tribe, and they consider that tlieir tradiMonal occupation 

IS that of soldiers At the present dav they arc mamh libourcrs and culti- 

v.ators It IS probable that they belong to the Dravidian family Halbas 
arc a trih- having their origin in the Bastar and Ranker states and the ad- 
joining portions of the Raipur and Drug districts, ihcv have spread westwards, 
and about 1 7,000 arc found m the Bhaiukara district and smaller numbers in 
other portions of the Maratha Plain division Their total strength at the 
present census is 100,000, an increase of 9 per cent in the census They 

have a separate di dect called Halbi, which is spoD n e\t( nsively m the 

Bastar state In origin they are thought to be tlic offspring of irregular unions 
between the Uriya Rajas and their retainers and the women of tlie housdiold, 
and at the present day they arc mostly small cultivators and tenants The 
Ornons or Kurukhs arc n Dravidian tribe numbering 74000. mostly 111 the 
Jasbpur and Surguja Stales Many of them embram d Chrisiianity prior to the 
census of 191 1 , and are thus excluded from the tribal statistics The Andhs, 
who number 52,000, arc a low cultivating caste in Berar They arc probably 
a non Aryan tribe of immigrants from the south, but tiuir origin is obscure, 
and they art rapidlv becoming Iiinduiscd bv association nth tlicir neighbours 
Bharias or Bhumi.as, of w lioni there arc 52000, mainly come from the Jtih 
bulporc district, but arc found in small numbers elsewhere Tiiey have increased 
by 2 per cent in the decade They are a Drav idian tribe, probably derived from 
the Bh.ar tribe which was once dominant in the Eastern p.art of the United 
Provinces, but now relegated to the dtgrading office of swineherds Binjhn.ars, 
who numl cr 36,000, are an offshoot of the Baigas, of whom there arc 28,000 
The lormt r arc, however, the more important cominumtv, and contain SLVcral 
of the Zamindars in the Raipur and Bilaspur disiiicts The enme distinction 
may be said to exist btiwecn their two tnbes as brt'vcen the Raj-Gonds and 
Gonds, the former of vvhnni consist of the landowning classes and may have 
some admixture of Rajput blood owing to the abduction of R ijpjt women in 
less settled times The Baigas hue the heredrarv occupi'ion of priests 'o 
manv of tin neigbbourng tnles n the Cnhattisgarb Ifivisjon the Bhds 
ar< an ind genoes non \ry an tnne, w 1 osc true home is 1} e InUv country of the 
lower Satpura range, where tl cv wtfc atone time the rules In the C* rural 
Provinces they arc lound in the Nimar district, and arc scaUe ed over Bcr.i' 1 l.cv 
mmilit r 25,000 or It percent less than in igti Ko’is numbc' ai.ooo and 
have increased bv la per cin’ m the dtcacc Thev an dm to lie Blc's, 
and were at 01 c tunc ihi ruardvans of the pasns from the t orth into iJrrar 
Their distnbu-'on is njch the saiwu as thav of the Bins luttficv have spread 
inorr 11.10 the Man’ha Ph.ncointry 

itxi The no-' trrpcn-'ri 0' t! e rcmainmr truies m th s gro^p bticng tot! e 
Munda or Ko’arun famiv, and rcj.''c-trrt tf c prc-Dravia an in! jlr^args ot Ind a 
The r centre is to the tas' of the province in Orissa, lujl a raml.er of tl cm 
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are fotmd witbn tlw confine* ol the proTince. The prmapil tribe in tbu 
family u that of the Kola vhich rappria the name of the famtly t 96 593 Kd* 
were erramerated at the present cennn, or 17 per cent more than in igt 1 The 
incTcaae is due lo the demand ior thew laboor and they are Jn parhcolar reOTest 
m the rnanpmese nnue*. They are accostotncd to more aboot In search of 
wotV, and Bence they are scattered all over the pronnce, bnt large number* 
are found m the Juhbulpore distoct owtog to the proximity of Rewah *^tate, 
from whtcb they hare emigrated- The Korko* of whom there are i^o 440, 
are of interest ethnofogically a* their habitation m the Satpora and Mahadeo 
Hills IS fainted by a coosiderable (Sstance from that of the rest of the Kolanan 
family Tney ttill ffre together a* a tribe, and fer hare descended from the 
billa mto the more open eoxmtry The Sawaras are a Kolanan tribe numbering 
74,0^0 persona of srhich one branch u now fuuod m the Saugor and Damon 
dntnets, and the other m BHaspur and Raipur Tbt* peculiar distrlbuimn 11 
probahly due to tbe fact that they srere once the dominant mbe in the Kolanan 
lamily and were correspondingly widespread. TheKotwai who number 30^73 
are coofined almost entirely to tbe plateau of the Chhota Nagpur States of 
Surguja and Jashpnr but a decrease of 40 per cent m thor nnrabers m the 
decade raty perhaps be doe t> confosion wnh some other tribe or to emigration 
consequent on a reMlIion which occurred m ibe decide m Surgma State, Tbe 
nurnb^ of Nagasias the only other Mtroda tribe, 1 * 147793 a figure appron 
matmg to that of tbe 1901 ceosut It t* clear that tbe 1911 figure of i4,ox> 
was mcorreet and due to ggsdaaaiScaboa. Tbe tnbe u fotiod chiefly in Jaabpor 
State 


165. Tb* graziers and dairymeo are an unpoftaot ptwp with a total 

G»o« H«s V strength of 976,000 The mo*t oumcroo* 

Oi*ji ti *T» Dutr* -t. caste 1* tbat of ibe Ab« with 603600 

adhereots, or 18 per ccot its* thao m igti Tlie decrease m ifaeir oumbtf u 
due largely to tbesr tendency to dtsintegra 
tKKi arid to the formtion of aeparale 
caste*. They are foond doinbuted all 
over tbe pronnce bat are less mmeroos 
in the Maratba Ram county where tbesr 
place IS taken by the Gowana Tbesr 
oceopatioo a pre-emmetrtiy the care of 
cattle and the nle of nnik Tbe Gowana 
are the herd»men or Rracer caste of tbe 
Maraiha country and corrotpood to the 
Ahrrs of the rest of tbe pro met Tbeif 
nnaibers are practHaJIy stabouaiy at 
1 56 000, of whom 1 14,000 come from Betarand 30 000 from the Nagpur Dinson 
Dbangtr* cumbering 97 000 or 1 per cent more than m loii are a Maratha 
cast of sbepberds and blanket we a rer s lou d oumly m the Mnnlba Plaio and 
m Nimar They deal exclaurdy in sheep and goats and are to a certain extent 
nomadk as they may be seen wandenng to tbe most Suitable paitnre-linds m 
tbe hot weather At such bmes their flocks ste macli in reqo^ for parposcs 
of manure. Gubars m this pnmnee are mainly immigrants irom Gwalior and 
are found chiefly m the Nimar and Hosbingmhad dutnets. They were ongmihy 
a Domadlc trib^ but Kitc settled down as good cnltrvators whose connection 
with their tradiOoiu] oCcupaUoo IS DOW sbonn ^ the number and exceflence of 
tbe cattle they keep They have decreased a per cent and now number 
55000 Like the bhangars the Gadanas are thepherda, not cowherds and 
they are found scaitar^ over the pronnce except m ihe Maratha Piaio. They 
now number 36000, but hare decreased by 10 per cent since 1911 The 
Hatgan of whom there are 10 000 are a branch of tbe Dbangars mitnly found 
m the Posid ielui of Yeoimal and the Golars are the shepherd class of (he 
Telagu country of whom the same number are found m the south of the 
prormce, 

166. Dhimars, Kewats and Kahars are the three castes which hare a vanety 

CurcTT Ha. VI occupations all conoected with water 

FiwiCTs Banwr» to Tub-** *u. They are thus fisbenneo boatmen and 
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groovers of ^\ater-iiuts The ihrec castes ire not really distinct, but Dhimars are 

most numerous in tne Marat ha country, 
Kahars in the north of the province and 
Kewats in Chhattisgarh The n^mes are 
sometimes irterchangcable, and each caste 
IS found all o\cr the province At the 
present census, Dhimars number 262,000, 
Ker\ats 175,000 and Kahars 21,000 
K>\\ats have increased bj 3 per cent 
during the decide, but Dhimars ind Kahars are fciver b\ 8 and to per cent 

respectnoly 

167 There are a number of castes of \agrinl hunter^, of uhich the Pardhis 
Gtovr \o vn alone have in\ numerical importance 

Hu TERS '.Ko rhev arc found in smiU numbers all over 

the prorince, but chiefly in Berar They combine the occupation of the capture 

of birds and small game with that of petty 
I PcrcrriR^c of thieving, which is a common characteristic 

sjrx! , sircni-th lncrc3^<^^+) of laiTaiits all o\ cr tlic World As may be 

I ucrmic (— ) supposed, tlicir presence is not welcomed 

I ‘ ■ in the ullages in which they make a short 
j —(> sojourn A section of them, known as the 

Chita Pardhis. is well known for the 
manner in which its members utilise (he hunting leopard for catching deer 
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16S Tlic membership of this group is 543,000, and by far the most 
GKoir So viir important caste is that of the Brahmans, 

I’cir^Ti ASD ncioTce' who number 457,000 or 2 9 per cent of 

the total population 1 heir importance, howerer is out of all proportion to 
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their numbers, owing to tlicir high caste, 
and the fact that they occup\ most of the 
positions which call 'or a higher standard 
of intelligence No less tlian 74 per cent 
of Goaernmcnl sen ants aboM the menial 
class are said to be PraiinMns At the 
time of the census n number of castes 
alwa\b ascert their claim to rcci'gmlion ns 
Brahmans but it 1^ p obable, in view 



CHAPTER XI —CASTE 


169. At the pcetent conru the Bhitj who are the c»jta of berdj lod 
OmcwT Ho*. X XL genologiitj hiTC decroued by -ti per cent 

Gr«*««T., Bin. to aoooo. The de-rease b nmforfe 

OTcr the prormce and there ii no reaion to lopposo that the fig u res are 
fnaccorate Bhat u not stncdy a caste 
name, and man? castes hare tfaerr own 
Bhats A Bhatw standing therefore often 
depends on that of the caste with which 
he u aisoaatcd In Ins fonctKm as 
genealogist be was the sole recorder of 
mbs and mamages and if bis endenee 
coold be accepted with confidence woald pronde an excellent sobsutote for a 
system of r^straUoD of births and marmgea The other caste m tbs groop 
that of the J^b or astrologer is nofnencally unimportant and has not been 
tabulated at tbs cettsos 
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170 Kayasthi are an important caste of writers and village accoont 
a»tr» y xn. tant* wbch now ranks ktle bdow the 

wtim* Brahmans though at ooe time occ upyi ng a 

nach lower posrtkm m the social scale. Their oumbers are 34,000 or s per 
coot more than m iQi i and as thar occupa 
tion reqtnrts are foend all over the pro 
Tince. The other important caste in this 
group (bat at Bidois consutsofine^tiaiate 
I I I desceodaots of Brahmaos m the Maratha 

I I -si whose sombert hare deertaaed 

by 15 pereest during the decade. 
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171 Of the castes tabokted under this groop at the census of 1911 
No. XTiL the only QDe of Domencal importaoce u 

that of the Mangs, who have i n creased 
by I per cent dormg ti^ decade The 
Mangt are an imiHire caste, 75 per cento! whom come from Berar and the 
maionty of the remainder from the Nagpur 
diTmoo. They beat drums at village feed 
vale, castrate cattle and also make bnwms 
and mala of date palm and keep leeches 
for blood Irttoig Some of them are 
village watebmen and tbwr i{pmen act as 
imdwiTes. A sub-dinsioo known as 
Mang garoris are oiually profecsional cnmmals. 
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17a 019000 persons have been recorded in tbs group^ of whom do 

Qtow H*. xrv fewer than B05 000 are Banua, who have 

Tmuui ^ PisL*u. increased by 3 per cent sioco 191 1 The 

term Rarna Is really an occopalionaJ word meaning a merchant, not a caste-name, 
and the vanona true castes mebded as 
Baoias ha e been sqiarately tabulated as 
sob-castes. The figures of those rub- 
castes STQ g iven m the margbal tabe 
snd the very conssderabte deq aa se since 
191 1 nwficates that m many instances the 
more detailed information as to sub-caste 
was DOt collected by tbe enufflerators. 

that of tbe Agarwali, supposed to be tbe 

hjrtest and most nnportant snb-dmskfo of the Bairns. They are found mamlytn 
Jnbbulporo and Nagpur and are said to bo unnngracts from tbe PoTi}ah. Tlie 
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Mahesns are mostly found in the 


Marathi countr) and the neighbounng 
Central Provinces districts Their original 
home was in Bikanir, though thev denve 
their name from an ancient town on the 
Nerbudda not far from Indore The\ 
include some of the nchest traders m the 
province The name Marwan indicates 
those Banias who have come* from Marwar, 
and IS not a real caste name at all 
Parnars are mostlj Jains of the Digam- 
bari sect, and are famous for the bcauti* 
ful temples they build Like the Marw ans, 
the Oswals are immigrants from Marwar, 
and derive their name from a town of 
the name of Osnagar in that country 
1 hcv are the most important trading 
class in Rajpulann, and their importince among the Banias of the Central 
Provinces IS greater than their number would indicate The Gahois are immi 
grants from Bundelkhand, and arc found in the adjoining Central Provinces 
districts of Saugor, Damoli, Jubbulpore and Narsinghpiir Less than 5.000 
persons have been returned under the other Bania sub castes Komtis arc a 
Madras caste of traders who correspond to the Banias, tliej havm been tabu- 
lated only for the Chanda and Ycotmal districts in w hich the majority of them 
arc found They number 9,000 or 19 per cent less than in 191 1 Bohras have 
incicased in number by 1 j per cent dunng the decade and now number ncarlj 
6,000 persons They arc a caste of Mohammedan traders from Gujarat, and arc 
found in most districts of the province The Boliras in this province arc all 
Shias, and form the niajontv of the Shia communitv 
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iy3 The membership of this group numbers 169,000, of whom ntnrly 
Gioup ^o \v three quarters arc Banjaras, who have 

Carricrs pr TACT AMUAL5 dccrcascd by 9 per cent during the decade 

Tlic) arc found in greatest numbers in the Bcrar districts At one time the) mono- 
polised the carrying trade of the central parts 
of India, and were in particular demand to 
supply the necessary transport for armies 
Owing to the development of communici- 
tions b) rail, thtv have to 1 large extent lost 
their traditional occupation and have settled 
down ,is culiiv.itors Their women are 
casilv recognised by their picturesque 
clothing and the long sticks on their heads around which ihc^ fasten their hair 
Winjans, ho arc found most!} in Bcrar, took to < ultivation sooner than the 
BanjariSj %Mth whom ihcv severed their connection, and now form a separate caste 

174 Nats and Mhalis ire not rcilh distinct cistts, the latter term 

being the Mantlu equivalent for a barber 
Nais arc found ill over tlu province and 
have increiscd in number bj 7 per cent 
to 160,000 during the decid< Mhilis 
now number ce, 000, or 42 pi r cent mo'c 
thin in lOM, but It IS probih'o tint thev 
hive f>ecn confused with the Mihs or 
Mihs cither 1. the pn s. nt o* the pr< virus 
census 

17:; The Dhol) s or w ishcrmcn, IS their mme in p’lc*-, ari 1 func'io'ul 

ciste The.' nanl'crj show ro cln ge 
during the decide In spi c of hn o-cu- 
pMion wJ ich Iri'^r' hm into close con'ict 
with mini tf the pc^mLticn, the Dhobi 
cons-dcred ir^ b*" mpare and rjt to ho 
•curbed bv the hi >bi-r 
a*c fooid d 'tnl 
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CHAPTER X»— CA5T8 


175 Thii iroporunt groap conUint i 810000 pereoo* of whom 1171 000 
Gmr Ko. or oetrlf two tbrrdt trc Uibcr* < muU 

Wbnn,u**ui noma IftCTcaiC doring the loterccnMl penod 

Mahtn ere fnind predominaotfy to the Marathi pUm coontry and m BmaDer 
OQmbers in the Betol and Chhmdwara <£3 
tricts and in the Baatar state They are 
ore of the ant ucbable castea bat ro Berar 
they bold a Tcry poae rfu l poaitroo to the 
Tillage commarirtT Jo most Tillage* a 
nummrof Mahir famihei called vsltMtltr 
Mahan bold a heredkary poction which 
they defend with moch real. Their func- 
tions include the removal of dead ammali, 
the weighing of gram the sanrtatKm of the 
TifUge, aafuiance at foneralj and help to the 
^a/a^orheadmanoltheTillagein thegoreni 
ment work of coUrcting revenue sending 
mcaaagcs and keeping the poUic peace. For these duties they were fonnorly 
remonerated hr a gram coa on ctduvated Und which was paid to them at the time 
pf harvett Thu nas reccnllv been changed to a regular caih ces« assessed on 
the land revcrtae. Thus aliKoogh they occupy a pofitioo of considerable social 
degradation, few TiOages can exist wuhoottb ir services, and if as soTnetiines 
happens they have a quarrel with the village headman, it is by ro means certain 
wboch party will prove the victor The caste supplies a good deal of the 
geneTa) Uboor a^coitonl or dherwise, m the Maiat^ FHam dIrisiOQ and only 
a comparatiTcly anuJl proportion of them are weavers. Much of the work jo 
the bte sprriiiing end wearing inBIs s hover r dene by them Pankas are a 
Draviaan caste of weavers and iaboofen found cbwSy m the Mandia distnet 
and CbbstUsgarb They also aometroea work as village vatebmen. They 
mmbe* 00 000 hot have decreaaed by 4 pci cent smee 191 1 Koshta nambCT 
111 000 a decrease of * percent donng the decade th^ are a Telugu arid 
Maratha weavtog dass* but occirpy a aooewhat higher soa^ position tiian other 
ostes of lunilar habdi. Their standard oocuoation is the weavmg of the fine 
silk bordered clntbes wbch are worn by weD-tc^do persons in the Maraiha 
cotoitry but the compefrboo of the millf has hrt them hard and aa the 
demand for their products vanes with the character of the seaaou they 
ore among the first to show distress In utnes of agncultara] depression. The 
Gaodas are an impure caste bdonpng to Jw Onya ecrtnitry and in fho 
proTUKe are found slnKist exclusively in Chbaimgarh They number T45000 
or 5 per cent less than ro 1911 They are connected with the Psijkas but have 
DOW become a separate caste. They act as village watchmen, weavers of coarse 
cloth and musicxaiis. The Kon t* the weaving caste of N rthem Inifia and ts 
foimd mainly ra the north of tbe pronnee The caste 11 of low stamfing, but n 
ixjt impure. Its notnbers fu e oecreased by 4 per cent since igil and oow 
stand at jb ooa KaUas are an occupatumal caste of cotton tpinners and 
village watchmen belonging to the Satpura districts and the Nerbodda valley 
They now number 38 000 or 6 per cent IrU than m 1911 Hahnas who are 
mostly Mohammed^ are tbe oecupahonal csste of cotton clenum but hand 
deanuig camvot compet with tbe cotton pns and many of tb m Ixave taken to 
other ocenpauoru and have returned tbcmselvcs at trie census as ordinary 
Mohammedans This accocata for a deer ase m tbcir number of 79 percent 
dumw tbe decade to 34.000 Rangam or Chhipas are a Hindu rmste of dyers 
foaoQ mainly In the bfaratha cocriiry Thfir tex^ pt-sition 13 higher than that 
of the weavers. Thej are fotmd tnamly m the Maratha dutpets. Their mrm 
bora have decreased by it per cent during the decade and are now 15000 
balls who miinhet 10 000 are an oSshoot of the Koshtis of Telugu oogin. 

177 Darjis number 51 000 and have decreaaed by I pbr cent m loyeara, 
G*tpr» N*. la. They are as may be eapccted Irom thetr 

occupaUoo found all over the pronnee. 
Their caate position is just below that of 
the cnltrratmE classes. The com 
paratnrdy raalT number of bailors o due to 
tbe fact that tbe bulk of tbe clothe* worn 
by the popnlatlon b woreci, not sewn. 
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178 Barhais are the traditional caste of carpenters and rvood-workcrs, and 
GFourNo\\ afc found all over the province, though 

CARrESTEFs onl} in small numbers in Chhattisgarh 

In the countr) the} mend ploughs and other wooden implements of agn- 

culture, and are generall} paid by a grain 
cess , but in the towns the} do a higher 
class of work, for which the} are remuner- 
ated in the ordinary manner In social 
position the} rank with the higher culti- 
vators They number 97,000, or ii per 
cent less than in 1911 


Takans, who rcalh are stone-gnnders 
Thev have decreased by 10 per cent dunng 
the decade Most of the work of masonry 
IS done b) the Beldars, who will be found 
m group XXXI 11 
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the decade 


The Kumhars arc the traditional potters of the East, and are found dis- 
GiourNo wit tnbuled all over the province The} have 

PorrrK* increased in numbers b} 2 per cent dunng 

The caste ranks with village menials, )ust above the impure castes 

Originally they may have been village 
servants paid by a cess, but the} now sell 
their wares in the open market, and 
produce very cflicicnt pots at an extra- 
ordinarily low price Some Kumhars also 
add to their earnings by breeding pigs for 
sacnficial purposes 
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Lolnrs number 174,000 or 4 per cent less than in 191 1 Thc} arc 
Orour No wiv ' tlic traditional caste blacksmiths, and in 

lit ACRMiiiiis thc countrv often combine thc work of a 

carpenter with their own, and arc paid byacc^s, hkc thc village menials with whom 

the} rank sociall} In tiic towns, owing to 
thc rapid expansion of thc milling and 
factor} industncs their x.rvicCK arc in 
much demand, and the} earn Ingh wages 
The \gnnas, a ■;mall Dravidian tribe which 
IS an offshoot of thc Gondc, arc pro- 
fessional iron smellers Thc apparent 
dccrcast of 61 pi r ciiU in tlicir numbers is 
due to thc fact that at thc prc«cn' census thev have onU been talnilitcd in thc 
Bihi-piir distnit and Siirgiip S’atc, w here tlic} arc mosdv found Tiiev nia\ 
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183 Kasars are a catte of workers in metal and bnus fonnd tnainlj m the 

o «T wa xxvL Chhiodiraxa, Hoffmnirabad Bhandara 

Tv^ u " *"”** Seom Bctnl Balighat and Mandia 

omncta. loey hare decreaiod by it 6 per cent dunng the decade to 15000 

persona. They are a respectable caste 
ranking next to the Stinari amone urban 
workmen. At one time the bell metal 
uidoatry of Mandia wai faoioo* foe the 
articles of excellent craftnunibjp which 
were OTodoced, bat it has now declined 
consioerably m importance 
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184, Telia are a nomeroua and well dstnbutedtfaite nambenng 890 000, or 
Gw» a xxvm two percent more than m 191 1 Tb^ are 

oupnrwm. nomcrous -in the ChhattJSfitrh 

DiTiaioa. They rank knr m the caste fnerarchy among the Tillago <-l>^ 

Thor tradibonal occnpation is that of oil 
presung, bnt many of them bare taken to 
agncnltore A tub-dinawn of the caste 
callt Itself Rathor and now owns do 
connectioo nth the Telia but claims to be 
Rajputs owing to the simBar name of the 
fanoos Rajput sect This claim la not 

accepted by the Rajputs. 
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185. KaUfs are the caste to whoso baoda (he greater portiem of the traffic ra 

Otm K X 3 CDC. Dqror Cea They iramber 189000 and 

Twtrr tH*«eii m pwmxns. decreased by 3 per cent tn ten years. 

They are fairly crenJy dlstribated orer the province tot are cciott numerooa in 
the NagjKTT Dirrswn. SooalJy the caste 
IS held m much the ume esteem as the 
TeCs and they hare acquired a ceitam 
amount of unpopulantr rec en tly owing to 
the campaign sgsuut the oae of mtoxtca&og 
nqaor 
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1S6 Tbo Chamars «rbo oomber 883,000 or 3 per cent less thsn in i^t 1 are 
Gb3c* h xxxl the tanners of Northern Inda. They are 

Lurxu foawf aB orer tbe pronneo but are 

particuiaity numeroas in tbe Chhattisgtrb dittncti where no lest than 553,000 
of tbem are found. In this area they lonn 
tbe balk of tbe tenant and laboarlng classes^ 
many of them are Kahirpanthis and Sat 
naniia by religion and are not on tbe best 
of terms wire tbeir Hmda neghbonrs 
The occnpalion of caring and tanning 
bides bas been entirdy esebawed by tbe 
Satnatni Chamarsi but the caste as a 
whole occupies a Terr low sociil position and it included among the ontOTcb 
ables. There is coottdetable demsod for thetr labour atnoog the cosl ato 
manKiDOSo mmes of this p r um ce, and they are now of aB castes the 
to kiTO Ihmr boma m Mrcb of woeft. At tbo nmo ol the cooKU there hed 
Iwin a Urge but temporary exodui of Chamars from Chhattisgarh to tbe laboor 
centres to tbe East ato it rs probaUo that there was actually an raerease b 
their numberv Donors are a sob-caste of Chamire who In Berar eonsiOCT 
tbemt^et a separate caste. Madgu are the Telogn workers in katber wto 
correspood to tne Chamars of tbe Central PronDces 8 oa> of them « 9 per 
cent lets m 1911 sre found hi the Yeotmal and Chanda districts adjoining 
the Teiogii co mitr y 
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187 Basors number 44,000, or 1 7 percent less than in 1911 The) ire 
Gpour No \X\I 1 found in the largest numbers in the 

Basket A (D Mat Makers Juobiilpore di\ ision, but ha\e representa- 

tives everywhere, ci-cept in some of the smaller Feudator) States Thc) arc 

makers of bamboo baskets and mats, and 
derive their names from the vernacular 
word for the bamboo The) arc gcneralh 
considered an impure caste, and are required 
to live apart from thc other inhabitants of 
their village 
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188 The term Beldar is an occupational one, and is applied to a number of 
r.povr N’o WMii groups of more or less diverse origin, w ho 

rATTii, Salt, TTc vv'osri rs axd Quarbiers vvork as masons or navvies, build tlie 

earthen embankments of tanks and fields, carr) lime and bricks and in former 

times refined salt Thc majorit) of Beldars 
arc probabl) derived from thc non-Arvan 
tribes but their social dis'inction vanes in 
different places The Raj-bddars m thc 
north of the province, who arc purely 
masons, are held in high esteem while the 

'in Berar 
among tlie 
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Waddars, who are mostlv 
and are sometimes incii 
Beldars, arc b) some considered to belong to the untouchables, and arc frcqutnti) 
professional cnminals Beldars have decreased by i6 and Waddars by 23 per 
cent during the decade 
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or 8 per cent less than in 1911 
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189 Chadars arc a small caste of village watchmen and weavers found 

in thc Jubbulporc, Saugor, Damoh, and 
Narsinghpur distncts The) number 26,000 
Social!) the) arc held in low esteem, but 
owing to their cleanly habits they rank 
above thc untouchables Dahavals num- 
ber 11,000 and Khangars 10,000 The 
former arc really n sub caste of the latter 
Thev came originall) from Bundelkhand, 
and were formerly of criminal tendencies, 
but have now settled down to the more 
respeetablc occupation of village watch- 
men and labourers Thev arc not an 
impure caste but rank low in the social 
scale Faiks arc an Uri) a caste with thc traditional occupation of foot soldiers, 
and arc now cmploved as retainers and watchmen The) mimhi r onU 3,000, or 
Ic'JS than 41 per cent of their number in 1911 Thev are found in thiR province 
onlv in the Raipur district 
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103 The sweeper cas'.c; of Meht.-’r, Bhangi llan, Dorn and f albe,gis are 
o»-i"p Vo \\\\t in rcalitv identical, but onlv (hose de':cribing 

ihem'efvcs as Dorns have hcf n enumcrat''d 
at tin present census m the Raipur and jubbulpore distncts The dec'ca«e of 

Sr per cent on thc figures of loi i is tin re- 
forc a nomii,al o. c Thev arc of coarsi 
an impure caste, occtipvmg thc Im.c-* 
lanl m ll.c social ladder The number 
of sweepc's s inadequate fo- ihc n.t ds of 
tjr province and in the h'per Jorr.s Ho, 
havt I'cen abb to increase the- earnings bv 
comlenalton and. m vacrofthe « sscrtn’ natu'c cf the cu’icr t» pc-forn ui«- 
probab’c tint beVe lo^g t^'ev willbe aVe to p'acc a sc^ic'v va'ec on tl c-r 
sen, CCS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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Subsidiary Tabi e 1 —Castes classified according to their Traditional 

Occupations 


Group and carte 


Tele! Pe/^ulntisn 

I Landholders (41) 

Marathi 

Rajput 

II CoIllTatora (178) 

(lucIuJinp prOwera of special 
products) 

Haral 

nhovar 

Kacnhi 

Kirar 

Kolia 

Kunbi 

Kurmi „ 

I odhi 

Mall 

Mans 

Others 

III Labourers (4) „ 

Ghasla 

Others 

IV Forest and tllll Tribes (104) 

Andh „ 

llharm or Dhumln 

IlinjIisTjr 

r end 

Hall a 

Korrar 

Kol „ 

Koli 

Korku 

Kotna 

Patdhan 

Naijuu „ 

Or'on 

‘'anara or Sion 
fitters 

V Grnticrs and Dalrjneen (ft) 

Ah.r 

111 leprr 

Oa ’-tn 
Cowan 
C car 
Olret* 


Sirenpth 
000 s 
omitted 


iS,9So 

6i- 

3 o 5 

4S0 


M 

65 

116 

44 

ao 
5.5 NT 
30s 

30 

523 

48 

133 


58 

33 

3 , 'Cl 

K 7 

Si 
SO 
a no 
top 
aij 
07 
at 

140 

at 

f6 

te 

74 

74 

123 

f,c 

O'S 

‘1/ 

V 

If6 

sc 


Group and caste 


VI Yithernn Dos'ncn and 

Pnll-r b-ir rs irp) 1 

I 

lUi 0 4 jO 

Kewar 

Ul’ ri < „ J 

VII H u'f j mJ Fci !cta (i) j' 

‘ fas' ' ji 


X Geneolofjlsts (i) 

All caites 

XII Writers (3) 

Kavisth 
Others 

XIII Muiicianc Singers,' 
Dancers Mimics and' 
Jugglers (5) 

Manp 

Xrv Traders and Pedlors (14) 

Ban's 

Others 


XV Carriers by Pack animals 
(n) 

llsnjara 
\\ anjarl 


XVI Barbers (la) 

Mhsh 
Ssi 


>^11 Washermen (11) 

Dhobi 


XVIII Weavers, Carders and 
Dyers (113) 

Pahna 

l.a--’! 

Kain 
Is on 
Ko»hf, 

Vrhra or flahxr I 

r«nta 

Others “1 


' IX Tado t (3) 

I' r 1 

Ca'pccters '() 

1 r'.i 

'1 ”a ers r 1 


Strerpll 
000 j 
omittci! 

Gronp and ostc 

Strer;^h- 

j O 30 *S 
OTllUcd 

\ 

2 

I 

1 

1 ^ 

I 

:a 

XXIV Blacksmiths (ii) 

1 

j ITS 

20 

I ohir ^ 

i 

SI 

Others 

} ^ 

34 

iS 

XXV Gold and Silversmiths (S 

1 HO 

‘■f 

Sunar 

\ -» 

84 

XXVI Brass and Copper 
smiths (i) ^ 


110 

W\ ca tei 

'5 

201; 

It 

XXVIll Oil Prossers (56) 

foo 


Teh 

650 

ICO 



131 

4C 

^ I* Toddy Drawers and 
DistlllcJi (12) 

Kalar 

rfy 

tSp 

ts. 



1(0 

^^XI Leather Workers (5C) 

‘74 

Chanar 


HO 

Others __ 

>3 

tCC 



1 3 l 0 

>D"XI 1 Basket md Mat 
Makers (3) 

If 

14 

Baicr 

44 

t 4 C 

lb 

*1 

' 5 t 

1 jti 

Ul Earth Salt etc ' 
Wo'kersondQ.trricrr tj ' 

J- 

» • / » 
216 
"/ 

1 

All Cl tea 1 

J- 

St 

ti 

i 

Villace Vnfchmn c-d 
Keniels 'i' 

j 
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CHAPTER XII 


Occupation 


•93 


Rrrrrr cc to stmist 


The statistics regarding tht occupation of the population, co fara*: tliej 
are obtained from the General Census Schedules, arc 
found in Imperial fab’es XVII — XXi, of whiclu he details 
arc ds follows — 


Itnfcnal Tabic XI II — Occupations— general distribution 
Ivij’cnal Table XVIII — Subsidiary occupations of agncultunsts 
Ivtpcual Tabic XIX — Mixed occupations 
Impenal Table XX — Occupations b> religion 
Imperial Table A' AV — Occupations b) caste, tube and race 
In addition to the abo\e separate statistics of factories were (ollccted and 
the results arc embodied in Imperial Table XXll, which is dnidcd into 
seven parts — 


Part 1 — Gives the proiincial summary 


Paii II — Shows tlic distribution b\ districts — 


Pait III — Shows industrial establishn ents classified according to the class 
of owners and managert 

Part /K — Shows caste or race and birth-place of sVilIed workmen classified 
according to llicir industrial occupation 

Pari V — Shows cnsti or race and birth-place of unskilled labourers 
classified according to the ii.duslr\ in which they are working 

Pari VI — Guts det ills of power employed — 

( r ) for cblablishmcnls using steam, oi' gas, water, etc , 

( r/ ) for cslablislimcn's using electric power generated on the premises, 
and 


(ni) for c'cclric power supplied from outside 

Part VII — Gucc the i umber of looms m u^e m textile establishments 

In ordi r to pn cent t’lc statistics m a more casih intelligible form, the 
following Subsidnri 1 ables are appended to the einpter — 


Occupation Tabhs 

latilcl — Shows the general distribution b\ occupation 

Tabic II — Giycs the distribution b\ occupation in natural dnis.ons 

7a^le III — Gnestbc a^ncnlturrl, commercial .and profecs-oinl population 
in natural duisionc and dic’nctc 

Table IV — '^^bor s occupatio''- combined wi.li ->gncii!tufc Micro agriculture 
IS tbu cubsidnn o-oupation 

Table \ — Show - oocma’inns rombint d wuh -’gnciilture where agr'cu’ti 'e 
IS l’ t [irnrmal ocMij •'.ion 

7, > ' j / — SI o cccupa of ‘'i.m ib - b\ >- ib c'ac-cs "o "’Itcu a c < ore 

ard gro ip^ 

Ti' c f /^ — G \ e c .a, C' ^or « ’..c od or-rvip .•n-'c 

7. I i 111 — G er - ‘be, rt-’ b oan r' »c '>C'' p roj r e ^ C'. up • a- . > 

ttb" < '1 fc' orre- c « Xcer yo .j ' 

r.-*- f 1 \ — '^! 0" tl o 1 1 cS per a c t n l-'n ' v ^ jC'/ 

ii>:i I I ' ”5,- I -•t- . ' ri J Pe*; '! i’ 1 1 0 r pb dt'-r- c <■ 
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ludmttntt Tablet 

TohU X — Showt the generml dietribotioo o! indoatnes And per y ons 
emploTcd 

7 oil* X/ — Giret pirtiCoUri of etlablrthtnentc employing' 20 or more persona 

Table XII — Shows the type of organuAtton for the more iroportAnt cUsses 
of establuhmentt. 

Table XIII — Shows the place of origin of skilJed empJoyeej 

Table X/V — Shows the place of ongin of unsknied employee* 

Table Xy —Shmn the distiibntion of Earopein* and Anglo Indian* m 
djflercDt departments of certain mduatnes. 

Tabu XVI —Shows the proportional diMnfautwn of women and children m 
different inJostnes. , 

Tabu XVIf — ■‘Shows the distribution of the mam source* of power ofer the 
Tanous mdustnal c*Ubliahment*, 

rg4 The information regarding occupation* contained in the schedule* of 
r- _ the census i* found m three columni and b the same as 

ucm r» nrroBi it . t ^ t i t f t 

m that collected io 191 1 Column 9 WAS intaided for tbe 
K iDum. principal mean* of Lrebbood of actual workers, and 

column 10 for their second occnpation if they had one No qaestion* were 
asked as to any other nieant of Iirelihood beyond tbe two most importanL The 
mitructioni to enumerator* reqnirod that the occupation abown in cr^roo 9 
should be that which bfooght m the largest annoal income Column ii was 
r eserved for d«eodentj and in a was given tbe pnoapa) occupation ai eaterod 
tn column 9 01 the person on who*© support the dependent Ured Owmg to the 
tEfficuIty of obtsanng accurate raformationfegardiog occopatjon mstructioDs were 
given that Inspecting Officers iboold pay specul aUenQon to the acc ur acy of 
the returns m these three colamos. For the separate lodustrial census, owrvers 
of aQ establishmetits which erepk^ed 10 or more persoos were requaed to £JI op 
tsro schedules Schedule A cootaioed information as to the nature of the 
bosioeu. the caste or naoooality of tbe owiiersand managers the power (if any) 
used and the mmber of employees. In Schedule B a separate slip was r eser ve d 
for each worker who was classiSed as skilled or uasulled, ana particulars of 
sex oataie of employraecl, birth place and caste were asked for Jo order to 
obtam as complete as possible mfonnaiion regarding lodusmal estabrnhmeuts, a 
register was first prepared for each distnct or state, showing tbe number 
of factonc* or concern* which ordinarily employed 10 or more person* 
The preparation of tbe logister requueu a coosideraWe amount of time m 
•omc dutnets and acme discretion had to be giren to local officers as to tbe 
date on which the rotarn had to be made Tbe dale selected was usually about 
tbe time of tbe ceosua proper March i8(b 1991 or shortJr afterwards At 
the present census tbe number of employees necessafy before an indailnal 
esUblishment was mchidod m thcae retums was reduced from ao to id and 
there was a consequential mcreste in the Dumber of establiihments for which 
statiiUc* were collected. 

195 The three occupational columns in the general cenans schednle* are 
T« iOTTiAiiT or cr thoie m whicb there » moat scope for otot od the pan 
“To“ of the eoamcrator In the first place ffifficohy sometunes 

arose as to which eolomn or colomus should bo filled up or which occopatioa 
shoold be contodcred tbe pnnapal mean* of fireEbood. The test which dtatro- 
guished between a worker and a dependent was whether the money obtained 
made an appreciahla addiOon to the famfly income Thus a schoolboy who 
had earned a icbolarship was shown as a dependent as bt* eammgs went m 
redaction of expenditure, or if ho occasionally earned smaJl sum* by wntieg 
letter*, he wpnld not be included as a worker But if a boy was regularly 
employed to herd the rillage-catlle even thoogfi fua earning* did not corer the 
full cott of bit upkeep he would still be cUtrfied as a worker SunOaHy a 1 
woman who reguJaily helped her husband m his occupation would be shown as 
a worker even tboogh her separate wage earning capseity conld not beassessed, 
while one who only attended to her household duhe* was shown at a dependent 
Tbe efisti ction between main and subtrdary occapation* was one winch it was 
often difficult to make. There are certam occopaboos which can only bo 
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performed at cne time of the > car, such as that of ferryman, or of employees 
in the seasonal cotton gin*:, v Inch contribute the major portion of the annua! 
income , hut if me occupation was not being follontd at the time of the census 
there would be a tendcnct to relegate it to a subsidiart place or to oicrlook 
it altogether. Agr cullurists were dnided into rcnt-receners, rent-pa) ers and 
groners of special products There nould be 1 tendenc) to include m the more 
hononfic class of rcr.t-recencrs an indi\idual nho both rcccned and paid rent, 
without reference to the ^act that his actual cullnalion was tin most profitable 
Again an agricultural labourer, who in addition had a little cultivation of Ins own, 
might attempt to gue cultivation as Ins main source rf income, wlnle man) cases 
occur, in which the decision as to what actualh was the main source of income is 
an extremely difficult one to make Man\ of the riclicr cultivators "nd landowners 
also Icrd out monet or gram, but would he cMrcniel) reluctant to disclose this 
source of income, in view of the possibilitv of their being assessed to income ta' 
One case was brought to notice, which doubtless had its parallel elsewhere of a 
a woman who was iept as a mistress in a separate establishment Her sup- 
porter objected strongh to her appearing as dependent on him in the census 
schedule, although she had no other means of Inclihood In this case the 
name of the man on whom she was dependent \ ould not appear m the scliedult, 
lull nc\ crthelcss the objection r as strongly iield Instances of misclassificalion 
could be multiplied almost mdcfinitch "Woinei would frcquentli prefer to he 
returned as dt pendents rather tlian as workers on the ground of social prestige , 
occupnlioml castes would give their traditional ratiicr than actual occupation, 
while criminals would naiurall) shrink from disclos.ng their menus of subsis- 
tence 


196 \pnrt from the mistakes of classification, there was a distinct t< ndenct 
on th' part of the enumerating staff to give in idcqualc information 
Terms, such as service, labour, shopkeeper agricu'ture winch do not spicif) 
the nature of the service or labour performed, the kind of goods sold 
or the class of agriculture (rent receiver or rent-paver), are the bugbear of 
tlie census official The great mass of entries however particular!) m the 
countr), related to a comparatively few and well defined occupations, and are 
both cas) to make and accurate In the tabulation offices constant care is 
ncccssar)’ Ic secure that the entnes recorded m the schedules are finally 
corrcrtl) placed in the tables It is of course possible for a certain number 
of 'he indofmitc entries to be corrected bi reference to other items in 
the sciudulcs or the ncighbnunng entries, and some improvement is undoubtedK 
effected b> this means Consvanl care has to be taken to ensure that the entrv as 
written, unless there IS a prescribed abbrev i.uion for it, is transferred from the 
«:rhedulcs to the slips The real difiicult), however, begins with the slip 
sorting and the cla'isificalioii of the m u'^ual entnes among tiie various presenbed 
heads 'I he slip sorter is a low paid oflicial, .and he cannot be trusted to 
dwcrimmatc between similar occupatiors .Mi dci btful rases have m consc- 
quenee in be referred to the supervising staff and the prepnr.alion of the occupa- 
tional l.ablrs is m consequence a tasl ot con>-id'"rallc macnitude but in sp tc of 
the inherent difuruUKs the proportion of error imroduced in f'bulation mm^l be 
a verv small pcrcenlvicc of the whole The returns for tile Inauslnal Census 
wen made b\ the managers of industrial concern*: with the a'S’^larcc of 
district ofl’Ci ils In the larger towns «:ome concerns with ns fen .as 10 worker*- 
rnav 1 avc hcenomittcd owing to the ignorance of tl c drs'nci authorities as to thcr 
e' sttncL hut tbrir number cannot lavebcrn large i'omcoftle infermanon 
' irh as lb .t relating to rhi natmnali v of the o.vncrs of a factors or (be nature 
of 1 he power used, was so-i,c mat s omi ted. bn* v as subt(,ni enth obta 'sn on 
rehic'-c*' riirrc w 's al o rot s denfh . 'r.at or in tic inl* 'pretation of 5* I'leil 
hber a- d 't V. -"s appa'frtU sarrctirii thcugbi (Int c qin v v.as be -r r^S'^t 
, tow' itl'tr 'hela' r irir w-s ii ira't or -s-o Tlcr-rrlcr o' rnTi * 'lorncr 
v\ IS vri p ro-p-^-cd wi.h t’ e ’0 ..I pop J-'iiu- arc g r -.s j o*si>,'c to r "'pko a. 
p rkt.' s'aH fo* the cor'p'a’ei o‘ Mr st <.(•<; DrJrfuJ 
tho r of sk)‘’'*c i ' u-st ”cd hb* ui r^entu rd -'lo c, o' ic’-' ", 'o Med, c - 1 

Ir twf cn clc' cal '"•d o J.c't** p’ovct c' 0 air o-t 'v-ie- K Ic cowcctcd b 
rc''C'c'-cc to n",: re of the o.cjoa’io 
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197 The ejstein oF dusificaboa of occnpatKms adopted at the ceoids u 
Br*n OpAmnoitiu practically the uroe at that iatioduced at the ceosoa of 
t«m> m MXM, jpjj It U founded cn a tcheme prepared br M BcrtiDon 
of the Sututicil Bureau of Pans ai>d adopted at the bast of clasaificaboo in 
tereral Eoropean countnet. One of its features js the compiete teparatjon of 
nuTTufactorc and trade, which etvcs me to many of the difficulties of cUmficaUon, 
hit H IS eitremdy iirnple and lopcal, and hat effected a consideraHe redocuon 
in the nomber of occupational ^opu thown in the census ttatiitict pnor to 
1911 The only changes lotrodoced at the present census contirt of mo<BG 
cat»Dt in the occupational groups which have increased the number of groops 
from 169 in 1911 to 191 in 1931 The principal alterattoos are — 

(i) the expansion of exutm^ groops to as to show in detail mterestir^ 
or important categories whKb were previously combsned, and 
(a) the correction of imperfect clasaiffcatioo by redrafting the groups 
or transfernng certain categories from one group to motba 

Thus the groups of order 6 — Tertfles—hare been expanded to show separately 
weaken in cert^ important operations m connection with tbe treatment of 
cotton wool, and silk SondaHj m orders t6 ai and 37 persons connected with 
mechanical traniport have been leparaied from other transport workers wHe 
an eodeavoor bu been made in connection with orders 1 o si aa etc. to 
separate the Ggores of aruklQed laboucers Agam tome of the groops under 
order 50 have been re arranged to as 10 show a more soentiSc claisificitioo, 
and under order 55 ranous trpet of unprodnctire mdostnes bare been 
expanded into three groups In alt there are four mam classes, 1 a tub daises 
56ordersand 191 groapi a few of the ordert are ipht op mto sob-ordei# for 
the purpose of exhihtUog mmof occopanom or coUectioni of occupatiooi which 
are of tpcctal interest or importance 


19S Tbe popoUtioQ of the province a ttD) estenoally sgncDltural, 
as can be seen froo the diagram m tbe roargrn which 
dttplayt the proporbooal dutrfbctxm of tbe popuUtum 
acccr^g to tbe maio beads of octupaiion. The oamber 
emwoyed 00 pasture 
Otagfemiliotr vgflwgM raJdirtribsficmof rttpepdahotand agncnlhae imounts 


by occupaHontordere) 

N u nib ev p* rcent popuUt ion 
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to 77 per cent of the 
whwe population, 47 per 
cent Dang culti^ors 
and a? per cent farm 
tenants or labourers. 
Of tbe remiinder nearly 
15 per cent are em 
ployed m the prepara 
tion and supply of 
raatenal substances 
3 per cent each belong 
rag to the two beads of 
textile mdoitry and 
of dress anc. one per 
of mmerali occupies 


two per cent to mdustnes 

mduftry Tbe eitractton ^ 

15 per cent of the populatwo, and transport a Gule over i per ceoL a 6 per 
cent are engaged in pubGc administration and t a per cent, ^trhom move than 
half -ome mider tbe head region are found among those who profess bberal 
arts. Domestic servants nunmer i 4 per cent of the popolatwn and soroewhat 
under 1 percent belong to (he category of the anprocociiTB 

Dunng the decade the general proportions of the occupations have not 
altered very greatly There has been a decrease from 75 to 74 per cent araong 
those eng«^ in agnculture foBowmg an mcreaso of 5 per cent m the prenous 
decade ihose engaged m trade now number 44 per mille as agamsf 37 m 
191 1 the whole mcreaio conung under the head of other trade m food-stoffs. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUHON— \\ ORKERS AND DEPENDENTS 15$ 


The largest variation, from 2 4 to 26 i per i,ooo, is found among those insuffi- 
ciently dcscnbed, and must be attributed to the difficulty of interestincr the body 
of enumerators in unpaid n-ork at a lime when anii-go\cmment agitation was 
everywhere at its height 

199 The comparatu e \ariations in the mam groups of emploj meat accord- 

Dingram showing the disfribohon of the populafion mg to natural divisions arc 

illustrated in the marginal 
(Classes) inHaVt-ral Divisions diagram As ma) be cv- 

pcclcd, agnculturc is 
most important in the 
least developed parts of 
the province, and tiic 
highest proportion of So 
per cent among the 
persons so engaged is 
found in the Chhattisgarh 
".nd Chhota Nagpur divi- 
sions In the latter the 
abundance of pasturage 
accounts for the fact tint 
40 per mille persons gain 
their living from it In- 
dustrj and commerce 
occupy 
nent pi 
budda 
owing ti 

of persons there' engaged in the industr) of dress and in the trad 
the lc\iilc industry lias Us home in the Maralha Plain, where it occupies 37 per 
millc of the population Among minor occupations, the Plateau division, owing to 
the development of the Pencil valley coal field, non devotes the largest portion 
of Its population to the development of minerals Fishing and hunting, as n 101 1, 
occupy more than tw.cc as many persons in the Maratha Plain ns in nnv other 
rlivision, but are not clnractcristic occupations of the inhabitants of the cotton 
country tin ir prominence in the division is due to the inclusion therein of 
jungles of Chnnda and the lake country of Bhandara Those engaged m the 
professions of the liberal arts ns al'o in public administration, are most numerous 
in tlic Nerbuddn \ alley division, followed b\ the Marn'in Plain division , and the 
unproductive class, which includes pensioners, grav mates to the Nerbudda valley, 
where the lower cost of living is doubtless an attraction 


the most promi- 
lace in the Ner- 
Valley division 
a the larger number 
c in food-stufTs, but 
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afier it has been obttfned by tfw men The varfilions accwding to lociJity are 
CJhibiteduittB margin In apncnltore 
the peicentige of dependenti is highest 
ifri- t.- p *. w Chbota Nigpor dmeon pjrti 

i**- cuUriy high figures bemg record^ m 

**■ Korea (6o per cent) arm Jaihpor (55 

percent) poinbly owing to the lai^ 
. ,6 ,< 5. „ numbBr o( cbildrtn. AlTlbn Bnar cfl 

>j 4 I tncts show a high percentage as also 

ikj 4 « 4 s <• « do Saagor Damoh and Hoshangibii 

utrtm* f y 4 t 4 t M 7 h» represents a rcjd tcndcncy m thcsc 

^ ^ parts for women to abstam from work 

Uiunufttii Di-| 40 41 4* 4S 4 m tbe Selds, Tbe lowest Sgnre is 

^ a. a ^ ^ found m Bctnl and the 1 mail states of 

‘n ^ ^ ^ Sakti and Changbhakar In mdostry 

(including mines) there is Rttle vana 
iKin from the proviocul figure of 54 workers to 46 dependents, except m the 
Maratha Dmswo a here the number erf the latter /alls to 43 In commerce asm 
agncuhure the number of dependents is highest m Berar In tbe cities of Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore tbe proportion of actual worken as may be expected owmg to the 
higher stacdird tf Eie 11 crerTwhere smaller than for the proTince as a whole 


201 There are coropajatirely few oecupauons in this prtmncc in which 
Oc« TTo« muxi femilea do not take part. Lawyers, police and barbeia may 
be cited as ntembers of groupa m which females are not 
found at all while low fignrts are also recorded m the case of botchers (gj per 
tboosand males) prmters and eagrtTera ^49 per tboorand) and the anny (16 per 
thoasand) The cneit tmportiot occupaoona m mhicb tie females exceed the 
males tie field laboorexs (i ^ per mQle) cottoo rpionen (a 605 per mlDe) 
basket makera (i 065 per mille) nce poonders and floor gncdeis (4,605 per 
miHe) gram parcbers (3334 per reOle) lime bonienfi 16a per mille) Aone 
cotterrsnd dressers fi 311 per miDe) laboarers employed on roads and bndgef 
(i 064 per miUe) dealers m fire woM etc (1660 po aHJe) and midwires 
yacematoTS aod nurses (4,939 per unlle) aod procmers and prosiaute* (s 15 
per mille) In tbe last two groups tbe predominance of femalei ts doe to tin 
nature of tbe occnpaUeoiircladedm them bat sereralof tbe others represent cases 

m which tbe home 
mdostry of tbe women 


not m ln(£a are thoae- 
of mdoor aerrantt, 
with 456 females to 
one tboosand males 
and taDora milEners, 
dressmakers etc, 
witb545, while field 
labourers supply an 
example to tlK con 
traiy Tbe map 
which is inset m the 
margin ibows the 
t mtonal dutribation 
of female labour 
proportmnaJly to 
males. Tbe highest figures are found b the Weatem Chbattsgaib Sikies, and nay 
be ascribed to temporary emigration of males m search of work, and the lowest 
are m some of the Chbota Nagpor States where the proportion of males is lor 
and m the Maratfaa Flam. 


contnbutes matenaily 
to tbe family eammgs 
Groops in which 
women predominate tn 
reftem coootnes bot 
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Occ:ifjli<'n fer 1,000 


Occupil'On 


Owing to the nature of the work done, the \an0u5 groups of occupation 
differ vcr) considerably in rural and urban areas The 
u*eAK ijiousTfii! margin compares the proportion per thousand 

of the persons cmplo}ed in some 
of the pnncipal occupations for 
citius and large towns with the 
corresponoing figure for the proiince 
as a whole The figures arcevacth 
nhai might be expected from the 
distinction between rural and urban 
areas, but the fact that more 
than one sivtn of the urban popula- 
tion are dependent on pasture and 
agriculture for their hung shows that 
even in tow ns the populrftion is still 
ess--ntiall) 
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203 The progress of the more important castes arranged according to their 
traditional occupation has hem dealt with in Chapter 
Occirtriotcr t ir But from Imperial Tab'e \XI it is pos-.ibIi, to 

throw further light on the extent to which the traditional occupation has beer 
abandoned Omitting castes whose traditional occupation is agnculture or field 
labour, the table, which accompanies the text, compares the proportion ol male 
workers following the traditional caste occupation as it was in 191 1 and as it 
IS in 1921 in cases where, in the latter year, the figure exceeds 50 per cent 
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In meat of the»e cistet there it now Ettle coonee tj oo mth their tntfitJODil 
occupatum, and even thu hat further declined donog the decade, Jjtrt Telij tbenr 
•n appreoible increase which rt to aoroe extent accounted for hr the ftet that 
there u a decline among those who have returned o3 pj e as ing at their second 
tnetni of BveHhood, The smaH racnate of Rajpnt loldien of coarse depeodi on 
the itrength of the remment ttatloned hi the province When, as m the case of 
the Marathat, the tradctional occopaboeof tolferuig has for aQ practical purpoces 
been abandoned; the caste generaDy wma for its sapport to agncoftaie and 
aeldoro derelopea a new caste occopaboa 

404. SubniUary Table IX thowa the datnbimon of to 000 persooa Jn each 
Oeew TW " BJtKn. occopation amoo^ the principle rdigiona, aod of 10,000 
peraoei by refipoo atoong the several occnpationi. 
Owmg to iheir namericaf sapremacy Htnaoi predominaie fo newrly ertry oecopa 
tiooaTgroQp In the clastof past^ aod agncnltcre 8 138 out m eroy 10,000 
persons are Hrndoa bat Animista, ot whom more than ps per cent are fooed to 
tki class bare the largest proporbonaJ nomber of represesiatrm, while leas 
than one per cent among Cbrtstjaos and a^ pc' cent among Mohammedans are 
agnmitansts. The only other oecopatioom which more th^ i per cent of tbe 
total Domber of Anhiusta u employed is that of berdimen sbepberds and 
goatherds. Hmdos arepartictdaTly nnioeitas among those enga^feo to 6shin^ 
quarrying hard rock, cotton slnnc and weavTOg aOk wearing forging and roEng 
of crem, pottery grain parching shoe making tbe profession of tm* barber work 
in precioas stones Mohammedans are onmerKially stroog among dyers glass 
makers botchers traders 1 metal, traders m building mitenali dealers m 
common bangles and the poKce wbfle the CbnsUan cornminuty is well ropre- 
eented among railway workers m the am^ 10 police admimstiatioa, and domestic 
semce. The head Others tncludee Jams and Paiss who are found mainly 
m the vanout oempabonaJ groups connected with trade and mannfactmw. 

Sobsidiary Tables IV and V give atatstica of the comWnalioo of agn- 
n o* A«»i culture and other occapations. Where agncultiire is the 
r* subsidiary occopahon 6thmg and hunting are most fre- 
quently combmed with « followed closely by industries of 
dress and the toilet mdicatuig that tbe vilUge barber genenliy does a Ctile cufti- 
vattOT as well Trade except trade in food stuffv where nearly one person » ercry 
«TT IS partially an agnenitunst. is less f req u ently combmed with that ocenpstron than 
tbe various mdnstnes whose labour supply stdl reaintsmi its conneciion with the 
Ijpd The small nniabef of persons (6a per mllto) in the pastarc ” group who 
are also agncnJtnnsls affords an eianiple of teodency of a herethtary ocen* 
patKTQ to keep distinct from another ven thoogb closdy akm to it, and the fact 
that only 3c; out of every thousand persons engaged m the enracHon of minerals 
are aim agrrcnlturuts s^wa how litile the nunea depend on local labour If sre 
torn to those who hive r lamed agrtculture as their principal means of riTeftbood, 
we find that sS per cent of the rent reewrers haye also a secondary occupt 
Uon, u per cent being rent payers and 7 per cent agncultural labourers, wh 3 e 
traders (except money landers) srtmns and Government lervanis all Dumber 
between is and 13 per mille and the tendency of the neber landlords to 
finjTvw their poorer neighbours is shown by the fact that 10 per millo of them 
hare retumsd moDcyJending as their suhidiaiy occupation. Less than 8 per cent 


205 


cn-nu <r 
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of the rent-payers ha\e a second source of income, and of these only one-si\tecnth 
are rent -receivers, the probability being that when these occupations are 
combined, the more reputaole occupation is claimed as the most important 
Two hundred and fifteen per ten thousand of the rent-pajers also work as agricul- 
tural labourers but onlj 33 per ro,ooo arc general labourers , and the other more 
popular subsidiary occupations are trader^ with So. monev -lenders with cc, weavers 
with 39, and oil-pressers with 27 per 10,000 

206 The total number of persons in this sub class has decreased bv 3 per 

cent during the decade, but individual gf’oups show 
Vahatio JM s occLTA-ios ( f}' latgc vanations which undoubtcdlv arc due to 
Di RISC THE DccAur, changcs in classification Ordinarv cultivators liawc 

SuE-ct.A‘% I — n'tPLoiTATios dccrcascd hv 161,000, or 2 per cent, while rent-receivers 

orAMHALA ASP 'ratTATtrs , , , • , 

have increased bv 52 per cent, or b\ 07,000 persons 
riiough It IS possible that with the development of agriculture, and the conse- 
quent increase in the practice of sub-letting land, this latter class has received 
some addition to Its strength, most of the increase must represent little real 
vanation Similarly the total number of farm sonants and field labourers has 
changed by a verv small amount, but the former arc recorded as having declined 
bj 23 per cent Growers of special agricultural products have decreased by 13 per 
cent, but in order XXX 11 1 we find an increase of 122 percent in the sellers, 
although the two operations are frequently combined in one individual That 
forest olficers, rangers, guards, etc , arc shown to have decreased by 69 per cent 
in ten }cars is not due to the decrease of the staff emplovcd, but to faulty returns 
in the enumeration books and the employment of the indefinite term “service" 
or ''Government servant ’’ as an occupation , and wo find an increase of 51,000 
persons under the head “ service of the state ’’ Wood cutters and lac collectors 
show an even larger vanation, having decreased by 60,000, or 91 per cent , and 
tlcalcrsin fuel have increased by 36,000 The class of wood cutters includes all 
those persons who collect minor forest produce, most of whom arc not employed 
all the year round m this capacity The raising of farm stock emplovs 395,000 
persons, or 9 per cent less than in 191 1, but about one quarter of the decrease is 
due to the larger number of persons shown as sellers of milk, butter, etc , breeders 
arc shown as having increased, but herdsmen have diminished m numbers 

207 Sub-class 11 , cvploiling of minerals, is dealt with more fully in conncc- 

o i,t tion wall ihe industrial ccn'iu': and, ns the figuies are 

ooviotisly of little value owing to the failure to specify 
in the enumeration books ili^. class of labour and the consequent large increase n 
order 187, wc may pa*'; on to sub-rlass III, Indusirv Persons supported by the 
textile industrv have iiicrtnscd bv 5 per cent to 468 ooo ihr three main div isions of 
the cotton industry ginning, sp nning and weaving, all reporting .an increase whicli 
in the case of the former amoviiUs to 21 000 pt r'=on<;, or .;6 per cent Although 
the cotton crop of 1920 21 wav i poor one, the s.anic is alvo true of that of 
1910 11 and tilt incu a":! mtr(lv indicate*; t’'at tlit "inning veason lasted longer 
111 ig" I file inrrcastc under sj inning and weaving portr iv a n al growth of tiie 
null induvtrv Liult r order to reianiicv puurs, md brick md lib maler*:, who 
frAqiicnllv e.a not bt <( parated from <ach other, together record a decrease of 
. 5, coo per<nnv, or 6 per cccv of ’he to al 
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009. Tbe djftmctTOn between trade and production can only bo nude »ith 
V -TtM R«?uracy when theae two fimcticras are performed by 
"* differoni fets of people In Indu the m^cr or grower 

u fretpiently the dutr&utor of (bo arllclei be makes or of the products be grows, 
and in consequence ft it irepostible to introduce into the census statistics 
differences of dassification which do not exat m reality An Increase of 
ao per cent to y 10 000 of the persons supported br trade which a eobrely due to 
those iDcloded 10 order 33 1 (other trade m food atoffs) a therefore purely 
a Dommol one Banheri, moDey knders etc are shoxn to hav-e decreased 
from 85 000 to 37 000 and doubtless msoy of thru empbyee* hare been returned 
m group 18^ apart from this money leodo^ on a small scale u so frequently 
coinbuusd with the mIo of goods and ^th agneutture that the cnhancccocnt of 
the income-tax which occuned dormg the decade a sufficient inducement to 
cause this form of enterprise to take a subsidiary place hi the census returns { 
and Similar considerauoni can be adduced to account for tbe large Tirutioas 
dum^ the decade shown against the various groups of persons employed 
in trade, 

s 10 Persons supported by the army in the province have faOen from 1 1 300 
to 5,400 or by 5a per cent, pirily owing to the redoetton of 
VL— P(?wc« personnel after the war arid partly owing to the (Everajon of 
troops to other parts of India wbw ther presence u more 
urgently required Tbe pobce force and its dependents have faJIea by 10000 
peraont or nearly one-tbird, parUyowingtothero-orgamsabon which aecompsrued 
an ineresae of pay and doubtless partly o»o:% to the returo of some of the mem 
bera of tbe force as Gorerruneot servants onspecafied, Tbe norober of nlU^ 
watchmen and tbeir dependents does net m practice vary largely from decade to 
decade but 95 000 were returned lo ipoi 130000 m 1911 and ^.000 at the 
present census The number m practice must have decreased sCgntiy owing to 
tbe poli<^ of elomnating the toperouoos wbererer possible but a Urge Dumber 
have, probably returned thetaMTWs as Goremment aerrants. 

1 1 Tbe number of persons supported by the aemce of tbe State has locreas 
ec from 49,000 to 101 ood, or by 104 per cent bot if we add 
SenMauM VIL-Pvf « the figures for groop 8 (forest officers) groop tso (post 
and telegraph ^cials) group 159 {poGwl and group 
160 (village oSciait) wo Cfod a decrease from 871 000 to 884,000 m the total 
of these Slied groups, while jeveral CorenitDent departments such as tbe 
Pubfie Works sod Eoucalton, remain, m which U 11 not possible to isolste tbe 
occupabonal groups of public officUh. 

319 PnestBand numstersaDd tbetrdependeotssbow s smaU decrease of 6 
per cent to 10 700 tnd religious mendicaiitB are 93 per cent 
tu^-ojLm VUL— rwoiT*- fCTeratSoooo. The latter however cannot be distm- 
•<on utztiL Axit. goiibed, particulariyat a tune of timlne, from ordinary 
vagrants whose nuiiiberi swell the total of group 189 by more than a correspondmg 
amount The decrease m the number of lawvcrs group 169 ts uudouht^y doe 
to uusclasoScabco while in order 49, mstnictioa, some Government teachers m ust 
have been shorn as m tbe servjce of the State, In group 178 under order 50 
(letters, arts arid soeoces) music compoeeia players on all kinds of instru 
nents acton and dancers and their depeodraita have decreased from 34 000 to 
a a 000 bat many of these are ftrolluig players wbo are tncKided m tha class 
and are liltla better than beggars with whom they are docbtless coafoied. 

913 PassuigOTer tub-class IX— personsIiTingontheirHicome wtichiuclude 
r-r peniiooers as weO S3 capi^ists of sU kinds we come to 

^ ™ sub-class X—domesbe serrants. These have increased 

by 4 per cent to aao 000 bath ts probable that women employed on boose- 
hold (hruei hare been wror^T mctudecL The progress of the motor car 
a shown by tbe fact that motor dnrera and their depeodenti hare increased 
from o to I 934 in ten years. Tbe numbers noder sob-class XI insoffic^ntly 
desanbed indoitnes have increased veiy largely and 417 375 persons now appear 
m tha category The bulk of those are onfinary lahoureTS. Subclass Xll 
unproductiTe is composed mainly of beggars and vagranra whose apparent 
immber IS tncteased by tbe decline ID rcEgwus menfficams. total begg^ 
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population has increased bv about tt\o per cent dunng the decade, a number 
;\hich IS verj' small in view of the pre\alence of famine conditions in 1921 

2 1 4 Reference has alrcad) been made to the manner in which the mdustnal 
census was taken and to the factors which ma^ affect 
Till iKDii-.Ti'iAi. t accuracy of the statistics so obtained The total 

number of csnbli‘:hments vMth 10 or more workers dealt with is 561, of which 
468 employ 20 or more persons, as against 307 in 1911 The small proportion 
of establishments containing to to 20 workers makes it doubtful if the returns 
arc all complete in this respect The total number of workers has increased 
from 56,61b to 80,185 The rapid development of the coal mining industrj is 
evidenced by the fact that the number of mines has increased in 10 )ears from 
5 to 17, and of workers from 3,024 to 9,580 Owing to the difTiculti of obtain- 
ing supplies from outside India during the war, and the necessity owing to llie 
shortage of railwav waggons of replacing Bengal coal bj coal produced in the 
Central Provinces, tbe industrj lias been in a flourisbing condition during llie 
htur part of the cccadc Manganese mines, on the other hand, have only 
increased b\ two and now number 42 The industry has been developed for a 
longer period than coal, and m w paying propc«:iiions situated within a reasonable 
distance of the railway arc now not so easy to find LimCbtone quarries have 
decreased from 5 to 3, but arc now on a mucli larger scale, 2,116 persons being 
( mp'oyed as against 546 m 191 1 The three quarries are found in the Jubbulporc 
di'^tnct in connection with the cement works Colton weaving and spinning milU, 
of which there arc now 12, cmplov 18,807 persons, an increase of 41 per 
rent in lojtars, and ginning and pressing factories have increased in number 
from I 53 to 1S6 Only tliocc, however, arc included w Inch were working at the 
lime when the census was taken , and in view of the fact that both in 1911 and 1921 
m.anv bad ceased working by that lime, while otlicrs frequently are clo-Cd for 
the whole season under agreement with a local combine, the census figures arc 
considerably below the actual In spite of the increase in the number of these 
establishments, the number of workers in them fell from i ^,591 in 191 1 to lo SoS, 
and a large number must have been working at less tlian their full strength 
Wood and metal mdustnal establishments have incrcised from 6 to 15 Of the 
latter, the most important is the gun carnage factorv in Jubbulporc, winch 
cmplov cd I 525 persons in 1911, but only 6S2 in 1921 llie progress of the 
glass iiid cartlienwnrc industry , which is almost entirely confined to the 
lubbulpnrc district, is shown by the fact that ibcrc were 34 i stablishmcnts 
I mploMiig 4,317 persons in 19:1, as against S with i,6iS in 1911 The most 
important works under this bead arc the two potteries in Jubbulporc, whose 
( niplcv CCS have increased in nu nbi,r from 720 101525 Indusirii s connected 
will) ciumn alsnre of little nnportance in this province, and although rS c siablisb- 


iiu Ills cmplov mg I 010 persons have been returned, more than half of tlicm an 
oil mills hood mtlus'rv csiabbshnunts have increased m nunibcr from 29 lo 
173 1 In mcrcasL is due to i'i< return <>f 155 t^bacco {bin) fic.orii s m 

Bliandara emiiloy mg 6,440 as asrmnst 6 in tint disinct tinplov mg 379 in 1 ni i 
riu' mrrea e is a nommal cm , partlv due to tbi inrbisnn of i s'ab'isbmLnts 


wi'b 10 to •’o cmplovccs, and p ufly to tm fact that Urn douii.fulwliilIicraA/r;- 
makmg t Stahl, '.'imeiit can rcallv b,. co isidvred a factr.n at nil rim building 
in ustrv n iiiilv ro,.sm,c: of 19 cemml worfs tinploving 3 310 persons whieli 
lie ol importance m t!i Juh.iuljn'c oNlric 1 be dev L’opmen' of the 
Indus r\ own g to the (!< mand cn ated b, tlicwa*' is s!i,i\n t compansion 
w tb inn, when I 787 p-r'O s wen emplo,rd .1 1 7 cstab’ishmrr. Italwav 
V or' shops m lOii riinlv id 11 non tmplovci 1 5^2 per otis bj’ un tribe 
pn ss,irf o, V. ir co"( .urns liivc inrri a<e i to wun 3771 em,alav te*" .at tb e 
pm som c< i s The c cvi ,o[ mat 0* 'be rao o’- cat is sruan bv tb,. -'■ipta a-'Ce 
.a the ‘‘rn'istirs bn t’ u .as*, tmu of Iwo pr. ptriv equip, f i mr or c r 'tpir 
w -ij. cho, s in J’l'i'ui'p s e an • '^‘gp ir 11*. 'rii a’ r i.e p-me 5 fp] ip 1 v n' i > 

(1 th < IS on'v o L fs’sH smrn. n 5! • Na-^p r t 'trlr c 1 igSt ard lb, , - Co nl 
r.in.wl c’ * ns 54 inpkw 'ibce-ic 10 p t ig prciS’s ^ (’f „ Pnif.-,. 
h.'hd, I'c Uamir a i Nagp r rm'-’ov r- <'20 p«-'ioas, am ;J ^ 

. ”‘\oi ,-*t .1. smad as ; n - cc, t jer bVncreas_ oa tbethn-pr h cli 

\ ( 'r ii ti I' 1 III JOii i * c'c a e c 2 Jb'*c s * ru-birof r'«a' p-a's-fif, i gh 
ca p’nv tl 'T ir p;-<'s>-' 
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315 Of the56j IndojtnilestibrishmeniBintheproTmce 133316 registered 
T Euocm or T* compauie* m 59 of which the (Erector* ire Eoropein or 

n mu ta-wi, w Angio*Ii«fiio and in 56 lixEm. In the reroamdcr the 
au *« o*nu. board* arc componte Eonhib board* of &cctort pre- 

dommatc m tbe coal and mangaDeie ffitning mdnstnei and the Ggure* are 
awoHen by the 1 8 railway wortabop* whtch belong to the railway companies^ 
Indian compiiuea largely control the cotton trade and tbe boards are entirely 
Indian m the case of 7 cotton »pjomng and weavmg millj and 33 ginrang and 
weaving presiea 418 cooccm* arc owned by private perjon* among theae 
there are 19 Europeans or Anglo (ndUn* 18 Wrsij 53 MohammedaQE and 
3S0 Hindoa, Of the Hinder* 191 bare not specified therr caites but of those 
who have Baruii with ji estabhshraents of which 47 are cotton gmnu^ 
and cleaning fatnories are the rooit nomeroos They alio own more manganese 
tame* (5) than any other catie or nee. Among the Mohammedans no fewer 
than 31 own the imal! hn making estabhihments in tbe Uhandara distnet 
Partis own 3 ont of tbe 5 (Eaiillene* 9 cotton gin* and 3 manganeje mines 
Most of the concerns owned by European* *nd Anglo Indian* are compame* 
and tho»e priTaietr oaned ore dmded among the various rndnitnes Two 
cotton cleanmg and ginning prastt are owned by Japjneie. Tbe Eoropean 
and Anglo Indian manager* number 8^ and tbey are largely found m the more 
important concerns which can afiord * more highly paid foreign manager 
Thui to out of 17 coal mine* 19 oot of 4a mangaoeac mmes 5 out of I3 cotton 
spi nni ng and weanrig mllU tbe a pottery work* and 4 ont of tbe jp cement 
vorka are *0 cpanaged. Patacs manage a cotton spinning and weaving oinis and 
18 ginamg and cleaning factone*. A* ought be erpecteo of the capiialist Bauas 
the proportson of sianager* u not *0 high a* that of owoer* but they manage 4 
nianganeae totoe* 3 co*too spiomng and weaving milli and 93 fpnrung fartone*. 
Brahman* are mimeroQS *s mansgere of cotton pressei, nombeni^ 46 and there 
are 913 Hioda manager* whose c^e hu oot bees specified Of tbe 6S Mob 
ammeOAos 36 manage hn factone* 

316 There are 18438 adolt skiDed wotkmeo of whom 3 ^ are females 

w m V 430 girls below 14 yean, of age have 

been reiorned in (bis category The 35 EaroMo* and 
Angte-lndians are all engine driven a* are 1 1 oot of tbe 1 4 Parais, Ot the i pSo 
Moliammedan adolt malM 1 501 are found m tbe cotton inda»tnes and tbe 
proportion of fitter* and carpenters is high both in the radaay workshop* 
and the aalor car repair abop* MohamroediD JemaJes, of whom there are j 13 
are almost entirely spinner* and winders m tbe large cotton mQls. Of the 
other Hmdu castes, Mtbari with 3*358 adnlt males ar 5 i 557 females are mnch 
the most uumerwi* Tbey supply the balk of tbe laboor to the cotton mflla. 
Good* number i 133 males ana 506 females, tbe maj nty of whom of either sei 
work as coal cutters and manganese miners and the some la tree of the 
Chamsri of whom there areOia •killed worker* Kunbis koshtis and Teb* 
are also muneroos la tbe cotton industries wh 3 e of the 935 Barbais the msio- 
nty follow their traditional occupatioo of caipenteri and filler*. Unskilled 
labourer* incJode 161^1 adult male* and 11 956 aduft fenule*, while there 
arc a oUg boy* and 14^1 girl* below 14 year* of age. Mahars aith s 838 adolt 
males and a 955 females are tbe roost mtmercnis. As in tbe case of skilled 
labomer* they find moit eroployment m the cotton lodaitne* but ihey iro 
also nmnerou* in msnganesc mraea Good* who are employed largely m coal 
and manganese mine* number 4,7519 adult*. Kunbis and Maratha* work mostly 
m the cotton presses, and Chamars and Kola w the mine*. Member* of thij Utter 
^laste are higfaV *» labourers, because of fh«r strength and doefirfy but 

only 10^ who are aD males are classed as BkiOed worker* compared with 853 
nn<] 600 of the t*o sexes who are tmakilled. Mobammedao* are evenly distn 
buted orer aQ tbe rDdotlnes but are particulariy nomerous m railway worCcsbops. 

*17 Sobsifiiry Table XVI *bo*a tbe proportional dlitributioo of female 

Fnuisutoca. and ch 3 d Ubour Jinjong the main mdurtnea. Some* hat 

more than one quarter of tbe women are employed m the 
manganese mmes, where tbetr work mamly consists of retooring tbe metal or 
earth from pUce to place m small loads. They of coarse work with or near tbe 
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nine members of their famiU Thirt}-sc\en percent of the women uorf er‘; are 
di\ idcd cquall) between cotton <;pinning and w<.a\ ing mills and ginning and cleaning 
factories In the former certain of the processes in the spinning department 
are performed with greater skill bv women than by men, and the reclers 
and winders arc almost c'clusnelj taken from the former se\ the) 

ire usualh controlled b) a tia.hu selected 'for the post b) reason of her 
abilit) to enforce discipline In tlu gmning and cleaning factories women 
provide ncarl) half of the unskilled labour, ana the\ arc emp’o)ed largely 
in feeding the iinginiicd cotton into the ginning machine The proportion 
of women workers to men is also high in quarries of l.ard rock, potter) 

works and bnck and tile f ictories, paint works, lac and harra factories, 
cement works, lobacto [birt) faetopes, and in the match factort of Bilaspur 
BnquirKS from dislnct officers show that no special stigma is attached to 
female 1 iboiir whose social position depends on the caste more than an) 
thing else On the otlier hand, eaeept at the rimjjrcss Mills, Nagpur no 
special recognilion of the claims ol wo inn workers to difiercntial treatment 
IS made At these milU, where particular attention is paid to the \ elfaro 
of the workers, an) woman, who has pul m ii months’ serMcc, is entitled 
to claim maternit) allowance, v.hich consists of two montlis’ pa) with the 
usual allowances from tlie date of eonfinemcnl During this period tin 

woman is n quirod to gi\e an undertaking that she will not work in an) 

mill or factor), or engage herself in an) occupation outside her home 

2 iS The Indian I'actories Act, 191 1, ’a) s it down that children under 1 2 ma) 
CiieniM'ur m factories, wliile he. ween the ages 

of 12 and 15 a certificate of fitness for sueh emplo)- 
inent from a certif)ing surgeon is required F(w children under 14 arc 
classed as skilled lahoiirera Of these S32 bo)sand i6o girls are sliown as 
dolti rs in th6 spinning depariinents of co.ton mills, where they arc cmploicd 
in preferenre to idulis, and 330 are recorded as manrmese miners, where 
they do light work as members of gangs inwhi.Ii tlieir parents areem])lo)td 
\mong unskilled workers children are emploaed mainl) in the coal and 
manganese m ncs Init tliei do not work below tb. surface of the eartli 
lhe\ arc also found in 'mailer numbers in the cotton spinning and wearing 
nulls where tlier work as balf-lnicrs, and are guneraUA obliged to attend 
sclnol as well Most of the larger organsatmns, sm h as tin cotton mills, 
coal mints manganCjC mines, the Katni cement works, tie lubbulpore Gun 
Carriig< haitorr, hire 'chools for the cnildrcn of tic workers, or those 
aciuaUv working, for wliicb contributions an. made, and facilities mk h is 
bill dings arc ciren 10 t’n. Intal null onties w I o manage the s( liool \t Par is'a 
for tile Pencil \ allei ({’ll mines litre is an industrial sciiool manag'd b) 
Mtssr- Sh iw Wailiecard Cn wi'li the assistance of a Go\ trnment grant 

219 The movement o! mdusirnl labour will be simi'ar to that of the 

Ot rm! Ji.tc *1^ tr\ 
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contractor at so tODch per head. In one ol the Cband* coil mines a gang 
of Kols was woriang imder a Pathao headman. Thts gang was recently 
working on the Mihanadi Canal head id the Raipur tHsmct, had 

then bOT employed on raBway earth work m Chanda, and bniUy hid reached 
the oal nurw. As each trintfcr occurred, the headman recated a snra 
which WM supposed to represent the loans oolftandmg agamst the Uboorera on 
thor preTKxu work- In this case it is doubtfal If the labooTera themselres erer 
recenrd any of the adrances ra cash Where adrtnces are directiy paid 
to the labonrers, the amount Tanri coosideribly In the Chanda fiddi 
as niDch a* Ra 90 per labourer is fojd foe immigTantB from the Umted 
ProTinces and Rs 10 — 15 for laboorers from Hyderabad Stale Ra 60 per 
head may be paid for CbhatUsgarh Uboorera m the manganese mines. The 
adtanee syatein is a Traous orie, which is to the adrantage neither of the laboorim 
nor of the employcri The adsance 11 tddom if ctct repaid and though 
the more repotablo emfdoyers hare igreomecls by which they decline to 
employ labonrers recruit by other concema iIiot ii alrayaa numberof 
smaller and les^. acrupolotu employers who avoid the eipense of importation 
of labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouring concern to desert to them 
From the point of view of the labourer also the lyttero is unsabslactoiy aa it 
fastens about hts neck a load of debt to iha arotdsnce of which he deroles much 
lagrmmty At present howerer it B the only method by which labour can bo 
reenuteo from a distance and eron if wages were raised to as to attract Uboor 
without advances, it u the erpenenco of most employers that the labonrer 
when he has recerred snffioent for hia maimenance, ceases to work $0 that a 
nse ol wages is geoerally accompaioed bv a cormpooding decrease 10 the work 
done Apart from the large adrances 00 reenutmeot, the laboDre^ generally 
seeks to get advances darmg the coarse of hu employmenL In many of ^ 
cotton mms monthly wages an paid 3014 weeks after the end of the month 
m which they were ezrn^ If the laboorer wished for an advance soon, he 
obtained it agamst the seennty of bis eiroed and mterest, gefteraJly at the 

rate of 37i per cent was charged to him Tne charging of mterest. bowerer 
has now been <£scootimied probably as a rerolt of the cugamsation of labour in 
the Gombay miUs. 


121 The hooanig problem is not an acute one m these promnees, and the 
statulicl which are collected in the app^ix to 
™ Chapter II show that very GrtJe orercToading exist*. 

Tb* »»«■ «» The cotton mSla which are ctuated m torms make no 

k**«. *. arrangecBent for housing their libour but the op to-^te 

Empress ilills m Nagpur B trying to obUin a ratable site for this purpose. 
The other larpo mdoiirul concerns m the prormcc such as the coal name*, 
tn*ngarn;se mines and cemoit »ork* are geoeraHy arfuired m the country and 
the Gboor lives tn noghbotmiig vilUge* or forms vinaee* of its oan near the 
work. The Gun Camige Factory on the ouUknti of JobbulporB owns seven 
villages m which the laboereri lire. These are under the char« of mnittdtms 
chosen by the labonrers ondcr the general duection of an RogUsb Comrois 
saiy who see* that adequate attention is paid to samtatton At the larger 
coal mme* and the cement works the aatbontse* are gradoallv erectjdg brick 
boose* which at first are r^trded with snsjncion by the laboorers but are 
much approcated by the occupiers wbeo they have grown accustomed to tbem. 
SoEDCtJioes as at the Mobpira mmes m NarsinEbpuT it ir sought to attach 
the labourer to his work by the grant of land for cultnatwiL Some of the 
cotton tnflls and nearly aD other Urge mdusinal concerns OMiniaio free dispen 
nnes and rcsidcot medical officers lor therr work people. The Empress Mill* 
m Nagpur sets a very high standard m the treatment o, Ui employees. The 
foDorag are the most important benefits it confer* on them •*_ 

(i) Maternity allowance to women of two months’ fall pay 

(i) A voluntary tickaess benefits scheme 

(3) Accident compensation wtnch may amount to as much as Rs. 1 000. 

(4) A proTident fund on which sa pet cent urtetest is allowed- 
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{5) A full) qualified male doctor and a ladj doctor for the \\omen and 
children 

(6) Pensions are Riven after 25 \ cars’ scr\ ICC and gratuities arc alloucd 

lo the families of old emp’ovecs djing in service 

(7) \\ tlfarc work on a large scale at an annual cos* of half a lakh is earned 

on under the direction of the Young Men s Christian Association 

222 \\ itli the rapid development of industrial organisation i.i India it is not 

Tiif orr\M»»Tioi or to becvpcctcd thatanj account of it can be an) thing but 
ephemeral Just prior to the .ime of the census, "how- 
ever, there was an epidemic of strikes, the force of which, possibl) as a result 
of a fall in llie price of the staple food-grams, has since diminished The most 
important strikes orcured in the cotton mills at Akola, Badnera in the Amraoti 
district, Pulgaon and Hinganghat in Wardha, iNagpur Iiibbulporc and Rajnand- 
gaon, a-'d also in the Gun CaTiage Faclorv at Jubbulporc The strike varus 
undoubicdl) 1 spread from the Bombav mills, and is evidence of the inlerchan<Te 
of labour between the two provinces The first strikes occurred in two of the 
Akola mills m igi 7, and were due to agitation for ini reased wages, which were 
granted after a few da)S, when work was resumed Tlitsc strikes were cntirelv 
due to ihc rise in prices The nc\t occurred in the ‘^awatnm ^Illls in Akola in 
Pebruary 1919, and is said to lia.e been organised b) the local liomc-rulcrs 
owing to a quarrel between them and the management of the mill 1 his strike 
was settled aft r one day b\ a further advance m wage-, m Pebruar) 1020 tlu 
workmen of the Mid-lnaia Mills at the same place, fearing ,lnt a bonus which 
liad been promised them would not be paid as the ownership of tlic mill was 
about to change hands, ceased work for S davs, and a union was formed under 
the auspicies of the local Home Rule League Work was resumed on the bonus 
being promised Towards the end of (be «ame month the Sawatrnm Mill hands 
formed a union under the guidance of a pronimtnt Bombav politician, and formu- 
lated certain demands, but a month later the) went on strike without notice to 
the management or the union officials The workers obtained a substantial 
increase of paj varv mg from 20 to 50 per cent and a rediiciion of the daiK 
working hours to 11 The labourers m the Mid India Mills also struck m 
s)mpailiy and were given the same terms on p'omismg to abandon their union 
At the Burhanpur mills a strike of 10 davs duration occurred m rebruarv ig-o 
It appears to have had no connection with'local politics, but to hav^. been influenced 
bv labour imported from Bombav It was suttlcd b) r sutstan’i.al increase in 
wages and the reduction of ilic dailv working hours from 12 to 10 In Badnera 
an unsuccessful strike occurred at the end of M.arr h 1020, which las'ed for a 
fortnight \t Hing-ngliat the v oricrs of one of the mills <.’u-uck m Januarv 10:0 
in order to obtain ctmcesNio'is winch bad been gnw’ed In the other null at U*ic 
same place The loc il cMrcmist leaders attempted to organ sc a ri gukar union 
but the worlds v are reluctant to pay even tic simll subscription of t anna a 
month, and owing to I ick ot fitnas the ninoii did not Inc long h 1-, si'mificanT 
th.at one of the demands pul forward was for loagt r \orl mg laours in'o-dcr to 
increase catnings T he demands of the worlrrs wc-o ,n the nnin concf ded 
before work was resumed In tne' Lmpress .M.iK m N igpiir the woil rs , ent 
on stritc on Christmas dav m 1910. apparn iK mstiu-fcd bv local po’i-iciir,'' 
but owing tta the cons derate IrF^atmeni wind tfo ni'n igumenf b.ad alwa.s sbo-'n 
to tbur work-people the siril c orlv lasted < re th> Nr me (oicfs^on’s -.ihirh 
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ipao. In Jubbokkore at the Go^ldAs BalUbhdAs MOlj one strilte occtnred m 
Febnury ipao which was fettled byaas per ccntmcre*»o in p»T and another three 
monchf later mftigated fay a discontented cmpioyec who had resigned It was 
matuccessIuJ and the Btriber* resamed work after a few daya Of tbe strike* 
outside the cotton mlUi the most imrartint was that in tbe Gun Carnage Factory 
at JabbuJpofe, laitmg from the rath February to the i5tb March ipaa TTie 
•tnlcen acted through t*o local legal practitlooer* with whom the authoniies 
negotiated and the final eetilement the terms of which w ro not to be publubed 
onhl the men resumed work, granted mcreates of wages and of the rate* for 
piece-work Subsequently the authonties aliempted to establish a permanent 
cotnmutee elected by the worker^ from their noTober* bot found that there waa 
great difficuhy in fcctumg persona to aerro on tbe comnnitee owing to accusa- 
tions raised agumtt them of ooi acting m toe true mteresta of the worker*. 
Among other mduitnal concerns (he most important strike was one at tbe 
kitni cement works where a Rghtnmg atrike was declir^ on the nth October 
Ipso The atnkers relied on imported legal adnee from Jubbulporo but do 
permanent union haa been formed This stnke was undoubtedly fomented by 
anti horopean agrtatHin. Apart from tbe mstaooes quoted strikes have not been 
of importance although there ha* been an unaoubted wave of mdustnal 
unrest The Blipwnten in the ceoan* taboUtoon office at JobboJpore were 
affected by the prevalent strike mama, but wete content with very imaD 
concessiona Tbe « weeper comroonity owmg to tbe •caroty of its member* 
and the imposfibihty of replacing them has organised lUcceMful itnkes, 

particnlaily in the Nagpur Mumapality and it is probable that owmg 

to the favourable position for negotiaung in wbch they are placed, they 
win soccoed before li^ 10 materially loproring tbeu value >u the liboar market 
The general cause of the outbreak of strike* ondoubtedly waa tbe nse m pnee* 
and t& world wide mdostrul oorest This was exploited by pobiical agitator* 
partKolarly where European loteresU were mvolved but the subsidence of tbe 
movement when price* Wgan to fall and tbe fact that strike* were most common 
m tbe cotton ffliiJs where the reteresti involved are largely those of Indiani, 
mdteate that a nbndiary place m the causation of strike* mu»t be assigned to 
pohcical agitation. The dty appears to be far off when trade oruomsm on a scale 
approaching that of most idvaaccd countries wiU be a powerful factor m the 
industrial eorid 

fli3 At the time that the ceosoa was taken the supply of labotrr had been very 
Tw *»*pc ei or m tenoutl/ dltmmshed by the mortality of the mffoenra 
epideoHC sod U mi^t have been expected that a 
oositio would have an»en in which the supply of Uboor rai totally inadequate. 
Such howev e r was not the case Had it been *0 the law of rupuly and demand 
would loeTitablv have caused wages to rise more than pnees white lb« compar 
ison made in Chapter 1 shows that this 1* not so Owing to the lystem 
common in industrial centres of paving labour partly by means of gram lupphod 
below the market price it u difficult to esticnate the real ir^rease in industrial 
wage*. Cash wag s however have teldom risen by. more than to per cent. 
That the total Bnpply of labour o not inadequate is Shorn by the fact that 
agncultnro on wmeh the majority of tbe population depends for Us Tnong does 
not employ labour folly all tbe year round There are large porti ns of the 
province in which the AAan/ crop which is oaped at the end of th raita i* the 
only cdsp of importance that is grown and when this crop it gathered there a a 
scarcity of employment imlil shortly before the break of the next monsoon. Had 
there b«n a real shortage of laboor economic comfiOons rraild b vo compelled 
a more tcientiBc distributio of work. It ii of course true ihatthweis a 
heavy seasonal demand, such as occur* in Berar at the time of cotton 
pickir^ or in the north for the wheat barrext, bot this is met by a 
corresponding movement of the population. The flow of mdustnal Ubonr 
oalorany depends on agncnlioral demands. If there is a good cotton crop tbe 
gmt in the Maratht Flam country compete for Ubour from December until well 
mto the bot weather Certain industries always suffer from lack of labour owing 
to t.aste prejudice agamst work of a parttcnltr tmd ^ ibe coal rmne* 
often are ibo-t of wixk a* tbe oumber of castes which will work beneath the 
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surfacf of llie earth is limited SimilarU manganese mines do not depend 
largely on local laoour, which is only cmplo}cd on lighter work The) , therefore, 
1 cep a permanent supply of labour. A.t the time of the census the larger mines 
were keeping up their output aboie tne demand, which was slack, in order to 
retain their labour In the Jubbulporc industrial centres labour was inadequate 
at the time of the census but has since been forthcoming in sufhcienc) In the 
cotton countr) the situation of the mill or gin is an important factor in the labour 
supply In Hinganghat and Burhanpur, through which places labour passes 
from Chanda and the south, and from Bomba), the suppU is seldom inadequate, 
while m the centre of the Maralha Plain the stream of labour ma) be practically 
dried up before industrial demands arc satisfied But the general conclusion is 
that, although the labour suppU ma) bi* inadequate at certain seasons of the 
\car, and temporariK for c\cn longer periods, the suppl) is, on the whole, quite 
siifTicicnt.and can he increased by an improacment in wages and general conditions 


22^ \part from the larger industries which art concentrated in ccriain parts 
I oc\L A D coi'^cr tsni.5 of tlic pro\ incc, iherc arc a number of local or cottage 
O'!'' industries, which do not depend on the use of cxpcn^iue 

inichincr) or large cnpil il The simple needs of the ordinar) tillagir require 
a blacksmith and a carpenter, w ho ma\ sometimes he combined in one person, 
for their agriciiliural implements, a potter to suppl) them with incxpcnsne 
oarlhcnware, and a shoemaker In mant parts the blacksmiih and carpenter are 
still ullage sere ants paid h) ,a grain ccs-- at the time of Inn cst, and there is al.\a)s 
a suppl) of shoes and pots to he obtained within a few miles of the Milage at the 
weekly bazars Cottage industries arc not important and ha\c great difficult) in 
competing w itli the macliine made products Weaving is almost univt rsal, and is 
reported to have received some impetus from the non-rn operation movement 
in favour of knadt or coumrv cloth, but (Ins is purelv a i<-mporar> phenomenon 
Tlie indiislrv has also been assisted b\ the high pru o of machim made cloth 
during the war Ordinar) sans dhdts arc usiiallv made bv Mahars, but 
the'ir products are not as good as th< machine made artieles, ind m coursi of 
lime the industrv will die out Flic makers general!) deni direct with their rus- 
tonursntllu weekK barars Other classi s of weavers make articles which arc not 
tinned out b) m.icluner) Kosluis in tin Xagpur district in.ik* silk-bordered 
satts, which art an .irlirle of liixurv in demand when the marriage season is 
at Its height , hut tin demand falls aw a\ Iw uh rapiditv at times of financial distress, 
and thc\ arc alwajs among the first to r< quio assistnnce at tin tunc of famnn 
In Nagpur itsOf Moh-'nimcdm Momins who v’-ere origiinllv immi 'rants from 
Mir/apiir make ent ion hnrdco dairru, which hav( a morr permanuU sale In Biir- 
hanpur in tin Nimar distnci ilic gold ihre ad industrv is famms hut it is m a mori- 
luind C'lulilion Sans made there interv.ov* n with gold llirrad leteli as miicli as 
two inindn d rupi i s but tin trade is now n the' hands of ont or two inuidh men, 
and a su has to bt orden d some months In fore it is required T In few expert 
worl nen tint ri main are paid dailv wages Tin nrdinarv wi ivt r at that p'art 
prodtu c o' (nrha i ehih, "^lin h is made innarroiir Md’ln ihan tin mill'' 

turnout >nd n conseqncnci commands so ni so]( 1 wfiMrs ginc.-all' me 
old fashioned lo >ms and ihhovigh a s ip nor flv -shnlllc is a\ai!abl( iiat’e" the 
uisp Cl s d Gov 4 nil in r* pn'ts indicate th it it is < jll no' tAtensiv.iv nsf t] 
Tl’i t a-t< s that keep s’lip sjcha* h Dlnagars m Berir in-'le "ooden 
Manki s and carpi 's, an ’ this ndus,rv i- also of vonu imp-;!* am i in tl - ’u <•( rn 
Chhatl s M'h ''iatvs I \o I Mnng ir. can r al < a idati' < , t o'th six tupsi , i 
we 1 , 1 s ng thiir oan v ot’ Turn i a 'u sdi a" 1 las cm i\ ing in Chanda, 
\agpar, h'nnda'a •’"d R*i ur he* the in nt>rv s ^ raat i* 

fietius o' lie M mlcs 'O' wominis almov universal ord the pr'-'toc ^ \ 

(I'sit'o ih I •is'om’--'. w d\ ba-irs Kunaha-- n d* e rh< ^ , 

evc'v.vht't \* 'agp r 11 l’ " nes'ia’'ga' an ds'^rt, i<,2i ’as " :< pa ti- 
lar'v ’1 > i’ hi,’ aid i’ > 'c i so-s,! • 'p'' ’ tra’ to o*n r p’l"' o’ f* d a 
1 a B’laa a'l a i ’ » a sess ' . x n D u ’ ^ r n c -r* \ n '’r”' ^ 


i* mv' I ha V ■’ a' \ ha 

r-n'i’svs son txj'-ss^i'-s a*>j 

! a t 1 't 1 < - ■"! rv’C-. r 


a. I s - pm*"’ two 1 n till •■<4.-- 

1 c id' '-i 1 a u '■‘riti t’ r I- r ’i’ ' r is"i' 

- ! M'' ’ cc"’ J5 In ' j's dli "r W,,' o- 
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time an important beJl metal mdcalrj and artutic uten»Ilj were tnrned ont bift tfus 
todusttyis fast ^log out and the old sldll m manufacture has almost dIsap 
pcared. From Chanda a litde ifoo sroelting 11 still reported, and there is a 
paper making mdostry in riimar which is fast diuppeanne Pottery woollen 
blankets shoes and lac haog^ are the only antdes whico are at present able 
to compete snccesifolly with the prodacta of machinery Eicept in the gold 
thread mdostry at Bnrhanpur there 0 little of that cxceD^ce of crafUraanship 
by which alone the hind made arhcle can compete with the macfaiue made 
and uot 3 qnaBty rather than cbeapoesa 0 as in Eoropean coontres the ob;eetrre 
of the band worker there u Ettle hope of the estabSabment of thnnng cottage 
mdoilTws 


335 Perhaps to the forei^Tierm Ind0 one of the most striking things abont 
^ the ordinary Tillage 0 the absence of a shop of any 
kind Cloth tbops and sellers ot gmeenes {iirawt) 
and kerosroe oil are to be femnd in the larger vlllwes but the vist mapnty 
of the mhibitants depend on the weekly &aa«r for tw supply of soy commodity 
winch they do not grow or ntake them^Tes In adtfiboo to bemg the centre 
forpeity sbop-keeptng the lutsart tte the centre of Joterconrse and many 
attend them to talk and hear the latest news eren if they have no purchases 
to make Few TUlages are situated more thaa eight mDes from a tastr Tillage, 
and as earh iascr soppGes the petty needs of all the Tillages for which it 
caters it is self*contam«d and does not compete with nngbboDrTog kaaar but 
one dealer has a cirCQit and trardi round from lesar (o itstr the days for 
which are sjTuged to suit h0 cot ir en jence He draws bes snppltes mm a 
conrenient centre and repfeoshes them as they become exhausted Of the 
articles obtainable lo the ^scr tbe most important, perhaps are ^ocenes, or 
iirosui sod cloth. Other commodities sold ny the itnennt renoor are oQ 
gram and toys while shoes bangles and pou are generany to be bad from 
nieir oaken and country regetables and fruit if co season, from tbe growen. 
The country people are rery coobcrratrre In thar need* and tbe commodities 
sold m tbe iaiurt do not Tary largely in a deoad& Alumrtnim cookkg vessels 
may be qooted as an lostance of articles of recent introdDctioa. As a rule 
tansaciKwu are m cash but where, as ra tbe case of clotb credit 0 someomes 
allowed paytoeots mar be cqsde In gram. Tbe petty traders bowerer generaDy 
recerre credit and pay the price of the goods tfiey sell logether wiih the 
accrued interest after (heir stock u exhausted ""bey do not as a role raamtara 
acconnts and tt u seldom that the stDw 0 a Uado igcnt of a larger capitaSit> 
Tbe daily traimctjoni naturally vary in Tohnne with the prosperrty of the 
focahty and the artidea fold. In AkoU it is uid to range from Ra. 100 to 
Ra 150 per day m Narsmgbpnr from Ra. 3 to Ha sK and 10 Dreg from ^ annas 
to Rs. 10 In the Utter ca*e Hu probable that profit baa been confosed wuh 
tuTDorer Tbe besart do not act aa coDeettng emtres for country pcodoce 
except in so far as payment are made in gram, or in a few isolated mrtauccf 
as m parts of Raipur where lac and other forest produce is broaght to tbe 
markets foe sale Apart from tbe petty weekly boMart the culhralor reqmtes 
more important centres where bo may porchiie cattle sell gram cotton or 
timber or make bu Urjw purchases 01 cloth. Tbere are generillr serefxl 
cattle markets in each datnet which are held weekly but the more rmportaiU 
fairi are held annually at rehgioas fesbrals such as Rajim in Rarpur^ Slngaji 
in Ntinsr snA Barman m Natsioghpur These continue for any period from 
a sreek to a month and in some cases if trade 0 good, may be controned longer 
Cotton gram and timber markcla are found in cocrenent cent es mdally 
attuated on the railway Cotton maikcta in the Maratha plain coontry are 
highly orgiBised and generally wriJ managed. The price in Bombay 0 notifred 
by tcl^raph and rapidly becoroes known, to all leOers and purebasm and tbe 
-aealther coUrraiors freqnaillT bold op thdr stocki for long dctickIs in the 
hope of a nse m the market, and the official forecast of tbe Amencan crop 
cTco a understood and diacussed In tbe jest of tbe province, howercr the 
ihief Deed IS for some agency which win onabU tbe columtor to aeH hu crop 
at a time of the year other than that iimneduteiy aocceeding the harrest when 
there 0 almost mranal^y a considerable fiB in price. 
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Subsidiary Table I — General Distribution by Occupation 
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SuBsrDiAR\ Table I— General DrsTHiBUTiON bv Occupation — (CfiuU) 
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Subsidiary Tabu II —Distribution b\ Occuiution in N’aiur\l Divisions 
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Subsidiary Table III— Distribution of the Agricultural Industrial, Commercial 
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CHAPTEH KII— OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Table IV — Occupations combined with Agriculture (where 
Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation) 




SuBtiDiARY Table V —Occupations COMBINED WITH Agriculture (where Agriculture 
IS THE PamapAL occupation) 
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Subsidiary Tabu VI — Occupatioss of Ffmalcs by Sub-classes a' d 

Selected Orders and Groups 
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CHAPTER 3tll — OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Table VI — Pccupations of Females by Slb-cxasses and 
Selected Orders and Gj^ouPS.—CCbujiii') 
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Subsidiary Table VI —Occupations oi Females b\ Sub-classes and 
Selected Orders and Groups — { Conid ) 
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SuBSiDiAR\ Table VII— Selected Occupations 1931 and 
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SuBSiDiARN Tabic VII— Snicirn Occup\tions 1921 and 1911 — {Concld) 
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Subsidiary Table VUI —Distribution of ioooo Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups 
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Subsidiary T \nLF VIII — Distribution or 10,000 Pfrsons n\ Occur \ nos 

•Ai'U Rl I IGION I OR OrDLRS AND SluECTED GrOUPS — [Co.id) 
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Subsidiary Table Vlll — Dibiribiition of 10000 Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups.— (CW rf) 
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Subsidiary Table VIII — Distribltjon or 10,000 Persons by Occupation 

AND REI IGION I OR ORDI RS ^^l> Sfi FCTED GROUPS — {Concld'^ 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCLrp>TION 


SuBSiorARV Table IV— (i) Nhmbbr of Persons euployed on the iSni March 
J 931 ON Railways and in the Irrigation Department 
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Subsidiary Table XII — Organiiation Of Establishments, 
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